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Iriſh Planta- 


| Houſes in the 1 years! 


1 Counties of Pa- Baro-] Bo- 
IRELAND. | tion Acres. f 7 & 1566. riſhes, 2 roughs. 
er 9 Count. 2836837 115539128983] 365] 551 29 
1 Antrim 383020] 19071] 20738] 56 8 1 
2 Armagh 170620] 11261] 131251 49] 51 2 
3 Cavan * 274800] 8318] 9268] 37 7 2 
4 Down 344658] 229141 26090] 72 919 6 
5 Donegal 630157] 11097] 12357] 404 5 5 
6 Fermanagh | 224807 $5478] 5674] 19 8 11 
7 Londonderry] 251510] 13489] 14528] 38 4 3 
8 Monaghan 170090] 9587] 10658] 24 5 I 
9 Tyrone 387175] 14324| 16545] 30] 4J 4 
Leinſter 12 Coun. | 2642958 | 122901 | 127900] B58] 99 53 
1 Catherlough | 116900] 5006] 5444] 42 4 2 
2 Dublin J 123784] 21304] 23103] 8&7] 7 4 
3 Kildare 228590] 8887] 8555 100] 10 4 
4 Kilkenny 287650| 11379] 13231] 96] of 7 
5 King's Co, 257510F 8574] 9294] 56] 11 2 
6 "2c. qa 134700] $5038] 6og7] 24 6 4 
| 7 Lou 111180} 8268] 8150] 50 5 5 
3 Meath 326480] 14277 | 14000] 139] 12 6 
9 Queen's Co, | 238415 10418 11226] 39 8 3 
10 Weſtmeath 249943] 9271] g621] 62] 1214 4 
11 Wexford 315396] 13015| 11438] 109 8] 8 
12 Wicklow 252410] 7464] 7781] 54 1 
Munſter 6 Count, | 3289932 109743117197] 740] 63] 26 
1 Clare | 428187] 10014] 11381] 76 9 1 
2 Cork 991010] 43286] 47334 232] 19] 12 
3 Kerry 636905] 11614] 12112] 84 8 3 
4 Limerick. 3753200 17019] 19380] 130] 10 3 
5 Tipperary 59950 18325 18057] 147] 1iof 3 
6 Waterford 259010] 9485 ' 8933] 71 7 4 
pmaught 5 Count.] 2272915 47256 49966] 330] 43] 10 
1 Galway 775525 15420] 15576] 136] 17] 3 
2 Leitrim * 206830] 4001] 5156Þ 21] 5 2 
Iz Mayo 724640| 13085 | 15089 73 9 I 
4 Roſcommon | 324370] 8780] 82161 59 6 3 
5'Sligo, 241550] 5970] 59291 41 6 I 
[RELD. 32 Co. 11042642 395439 42404612293" 260] 118 | 


Houſes included. Dublin City + 12857. * 13194. Cork 8113. 
* 7445. Limerick + 3672. * 3859. Waterford 2628. * 2111. 
Kilkenny + 2071. * 2255. Belfaſt + 5197. * 5295. Newry + 1561, 


1600. 


N. B. 5 ares Iriſh are equal to 8 acres, 15 perches, 


and 105 Pts. Engliſh, The Iriſh meaſure with 7, and the Engliſm 
with 5 1-half yards to the perch, | 
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Explauation of the Plow. 8 


© Hap beam of the plow is five feet 
and a half long; and the groſſeſt part. 
- which is about the coulter hole, is four 
inches thick, by five deep, when the plow _ 
ſtands flat on the ſole; the end of the beam 
vhereon goes the muzzle, Rands 1 7 inch- 
es from the ground; the croſs on which 
goes the ſock, meaſures 14 - inches and 
under the beam to the ſole; two thick, and 
four broad. The grain of the wood muſt 
have a natural bend, in order thereon to fix 
the ſock; elſe it would beapt to break. The 
large handle where the end of the beam is 
mortiſed, is ſix feet long, under it comes | 
the chip, of a triangular ſhape. The mold- 
board is two feet long, from end to end, 
not from corner to corner; and 12 inches 
deep. A plank of five inches thick is ſuffi- 
cient to cut and give it a proper turn or 
caſt. On this depends the goodneſs and 
eaſe of the plow. going, it is very ingeni- 
ous to ſhape a right one. 
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1NTRODUGCTEO x. 


Treatiſe as comprehenſive and 
Plain as poſſible, be the capacity of my 
farming readers, I humbly conceive, that 
1 the beſt way is not to dcr burthten their 
memory with lor and redious para- 
& graphs; or to perples them With 4 con- 


terial point, by unneceſſary digreſſions. 
In ſhort y intention 18 to inſteuct. 
rather than to amuſe my r. 


Jof che ſimple 
; : intelligible -as, f 


"ſubject "will admir. 


a compaſs) as e TE * 


By my gals to mate! this ſinall 


aon of ſubjects and ideasg or ro divert 
their attention, from any main or ma- 


Work is caleulated for che 4 5 
and Unlearned. To be 
Fuſeful to them, F muſt be zs plain and 


| And The Ae endeavalited do i. 
geſt and comprize the Whole i ver.” ary + 
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1 INTRODUCTION. 
ready monitor, and an inſtructive and 


conſtant friend. 


What I have * preſumed to offer 


to the public is quite foreign from mat- 


ters of genius and ſpeculation. It is 


merely a compendium and abſtract of 


matters of fact, of perſonal experiments 
and obſervations, through a ſeries and 
application of ſeven and twenty years 
continuance. I have boxrowed nothing 


from books, nor. from the precarious 


information of others. All ſtands. on 
the ground and proof of my own re- 
peated trials, remarks, and deductions, 
throughout the kingdoms, of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; in each of which 
kingdoms I have repeatedly laboured for 
a number of years, and here deliver to 
you the product of all chat I have glean- 
ed, with the varying allowances and re- 
ſpective inſtructions, touching the diffe- 
rence of the climate, the Me, and 
the ſoul. N 


As the > of my ambition is, „ Hm. 
ply and clearly to convey my thoughts 
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INTRODUCTION. Ill 
2 | and meaning to perſons of vulgar and 
WF mean capacities; ſhould men of im- 
proved genius, of letters and preciſion, 
happen to dip into this buſinels, I cruſt, 


chat, while they look down upon an au- 
chor fo much beneath them, they will 


have the goodneſs to paxdon the defects 


of a writer whoſe only aim And. endea- 


vour is to be underſtood. But if here 


Fand chere, they ſhould find any ching 


Ldeſerving of their inſpection or more par- 


ticular attention; If they ſhould find 
ſome g grains of wheat i in ch midſt of my 
chaff, or ſmaller parcels of gold in che 
midſt of my droſs, che honour of having 
contributed, in any meaſure, to their ad 
vantage, will be to me à high matrer of 
payment and gratification.” | 

. And as many farmers are prejudiced 
* againſt theory, dbubting that moſt au- 
chors on agriculture take the chief 
ſtance of their work from 9 


x” | information, .of others; therefore, in or- 


der to remove any odium of the ſort, 
chat might be 4 upon this work, I 
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iv INTRODUCTION. & 
ſhall give my readers a ſhort abſtract of 
my ſtrange adventurous Life and Tra- 
vels; which, upon a view thereof, I truſt 
will attract his attention, open his ideas, 
and embolden his reſolution to put in 
practice the profitable eaſy methods of 
husbandry this book contains; particu- 
larly, when J aſſure him, that! havs, and 
always had, the ſtricteſt guard upon my 
pen, to keep 1t within the line of truth 
and honour. Therefore what I ſhall 
herein ſet forth may be depended upon, 
ſo far as my ſmall abilities are able to 
explain; and if the ingenious reader can 


improve upon my hints, he will be the 


more praiſe-worthy. Ihe field of im- 
provement is large enough for every one 
to try his talents in. A man mult know 
much, to know every thing; a general 
knowledge is deſired by many, but ob- 
tained by none. In ſhort, every ſtep that 
leads to knowledge, or improvement, is 
worthy of being marked with laurels of 
gold. ; 


T HE 


ir R TRAVELS 


.OF . 


A L 1 H 0 R. 


Is to parentage or Pa I ſhall 
fay liccle, but humbly confeſs my- 
ſelf 42 ſon of a plain Engliſh farmer. 
My grandfather indeed might claim an 
higher title; but he took care to ſpend 
a 200d eſtate, which lies about the mid- 
4 die of England, (not far from where I 
pas born) and now out Ha our ae 
f 1 ſion. 
Before I arrived at my ſirth year . 
age, my mother died in child- bed, and 
left my father a widower, with me his 
3 a child. Immediately after my mo- 
thers death, I was boarded at a ſchool 
| ſome diſtance from home, but before I 
had been there a year, I was ſent for to 


V1 THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 
viſit a ſtep-mother; ſhe was a widow when 


my father married her; and had two WW 


daughters about my age, by a former 


husband. In order to fave expence, ſhe 


ſoondperſuaded my father to take me 
from ſchool, and to have a maſter in the 
houſe, to teach me and her own children; 
but ] received little benefit from this pro- 
i 
From this time, the miſeries of my 
youth may truely take their date, for my 
ſtep· mother proved a mere tyrant, and as 
my father was an eaſy, good natured 
man, it is eaſy to gueſs, that the grey 
mare proved the better horſe (as the 
ſaying is) I ſoon began to feel the weight 
of her fingers, and the clamour of her 
tongue, and inſtead of learning, was put 
to all ſorts of drudgery, above my ſtrength, 
or infant years, which was chiefly hid 
from my father, as he was moſtly: from 
home, either at fairs, markets, or about 
his farming buſineſs. 
At firſt I ſometimes told my father how 
I was uſed; but this, I found, cauſed quar- 


THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. vii 


rels between them, and I fared the worſe 
for it when his back was turned, which 
at laſt deterred me from eng him, 
ſuffer what I would. > 

3 She has often accuſed me of faulcs 
chat I was not guilcy of, in order to make 
my father threſh me when he came home; 
o chat my life became almoſt inſuppor- 
1 table; and as ſhe uſed to keep me at work 
eicher in the garden, or cleaning out cow- 
Thouſes, or ſtables, &c. I was loſing the 
7 little learning I had got, which inraged 
m my father the more againſt me, as he did 
not know all the real truth, but imputed 
ic co my dulneſs, or neglect. 

I really ſtood in ſuch. dread, that 3 
SY Wooks whe me tremble: I remember 
one day ſhe ſet me a task, to trail ſome 
Y ' Nopings of trees the length of a cloſe, to 
od peaſe with; but unfortunately for 
-if me, by a (ip of How tongue, (which hung 
very glib) in miſtake ſhe ordered me to 
4 5 take che boughs by the ſmall ends, and 
Y drag them along: I 1 durſt not ask her a- 
ain, neither durſt I diſobey her orders, 


viii THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 

tho I knew it was wrong: therefore I 
crook them by the twig ends, and thus I 
drew them againſt che grain, labouring 
and crying left I ſhould be deficient in 
my task, and get a threſhing ; however I 
got it for being perverſe, as the told me, 
and diſobeying her orders. 

Another time, in a froſty morning, as 
ſoon as my father went abroad, ſhe raj- 
ſed me out of bed, by grey day light, 
Md ſent me into the fields, to pick up 
ſome rotten ſticks; I knew this was only 
to puniſh me, for there was no want of 
ſticks or coals at home; (J was this time 
about nine years old) my feet were ſo be- 
numbed with the cold, that I could not 
ſtand; whereupon I ſar down under a 
tree, pulled off my ſhoes and ſtockings 


to rub my feet, and to mend the matter, 
| piſſed on them, thinking to warm them: 
thus I far crying, till found by a neigh- 
bour who took me home; where found 
her and her children W 1 Warm at 
breakfaſt. n .» 

Her way was to pull my e ears till blood 
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run down my. ſhoulders. The neigh- 
bours uſed to ſay that a judgment fell 
upon her for her cruelty; for the firſt 
child ſhe had by my father, was born al- 
moſt withour ears, for they were uncom- 
monly;ſmall; How this happened, God 
knows; but true it is (for ſhe is yet alive) 
that ber ears are not like other people's. 
Beſides her other cruelties, ſhe hungred 
me for want of victuals; and many a 
threſning have I got for ſtealing meat 
out of the pentry. One time in parti 
cular, I thought ſhe would have killed 
me outright, = took ſome meat out 
of a pye, for which ſhe took me into 
the ſable, ſtripped off my cloaths, tyed 
my feet together, then put a rope to 
the top of the loft, and between my 
feet, 10 hoiſed me, the heels uppermoſt, 
and thus I hung, like a calf that was go- 
ing to be killed, till ſhe had you bop 
ſelf with whipping me. So that, in 
ſnort, ſuch cruel uſage drowehine — 
home. I have ſeveral times lain in a 
wood all night, and would wander ſeveral 
Vor. 3 b 
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miles from home, and perhaps be a week 
or a fortnight before they could find 
me. F pdt 
At about ten years of age her two 
daughters died, and were both buried in 
one days this was deemed another judg- 
ment upon her. But be that as it will, 
ſo it happened. By my frequent elope- 
ments, the loſs of my little learning, to- 
gether with the ſervants and neighbours 
telling my father of her barbarity, he 
found ſhe had impoſed upon him, that 
I had been worſe uſed than he expected, 
therefore again boarded me outat ſchool, 
where I had golden days for half a year; 
but ſhe promited to be very good to me, 
and again perſuaded Las to bring me 
home, in order to ſave expence, and 
make me walk every day to ſchool, which 
was about a mile and an half off; how- 
ever {he ſoon broke her promiſe, and a- 
gain drove me away by her ill uſage, I 
was again boarded out, and fetched 
home; and thus I was toſſed about from 
poſt to pillar, as the ſaying is, till Lar- 
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rived at my fourteenth year. And now 
J could read, write, and caſc accounts to- 
lerably well for my age; but as I grew 
up I was more ſuſceptible of abuſe, or ill 
uſage; ſo that it began to prey upon my 
ſpirits; and I really ſaw-myſelf more un- 
happy than the , worſt ſervant in the 
houfe. Upon theſe reflections T was re- 
ſolved to make an elopement, and go to 
ſervice; but this I knew mult be a long 
way off, or I muſt be found out and 
brought home. I now bore every thing 
with as much patience as poſſible, till I 
could meet with an opportunity to put 
my ſcheme in execution, which imme- 
diately after Eaſter I effected. As ſoon 
as I had got a ſuit of new cloaths. and 
a few ſhillings, which my godfather and 
ſome other relations gave me to keep 

my pocket, I laid my ſcheme ſo well, 
that I travelled fifty miles a-croſs che 
country, and eſcaped all their ſearch or 
or inquiry. Being arrived at ſuch a di- 
ſtance, in a ſtrange country, I now be- 
gan to enquire for a ſervice, but it was 
2; 
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not eaſy to get one; for being a ſtran- 
ger, and my dGreſs better than the com- 
mon run of ſervant-boys, (for I had 
ruffled ſhirts, &c.) I was judged by the 
farmers not fit for hard labour; there- 
fore J was in great diſtreſs, before I got 
a maſter, for want both of meat and 
money; inſomuch that I did not eat for 
two days, except a few horſe beans 1 got 
from a threther. The ſecond night I had 
nothing to pay for a bed with, ſo went 
to a farmer s houſe, and begged that he 
would let me lie with his ſervants, which 
he did; but the hard hearted wretch 
had not compaſſion enough to ask me 
to eat any thing; and I was ready to 
faint, not eating for two days before, 
except the few horſe beans; and I was 
too proud to ask for any ch Ag: = 
While the people were at ſupper, I 
went into the yard, and tho 4 was always 
delicate in my meat, and have thought 
that I would rather die than eat any 
thing dirty, yet ſo hungry was J, that 1 
rather devoured, than ate ſome dirty 
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cruſts of cheeſe and bread I found in a 
ſwine-tub;. upon this ſupper I went to 
bed, but inffead of fleep, I cried and 
prayed moſt of the night, tho under ſome 
_ reſtraint; ſor tho J wanted to pray, I did 
not want to be heard. But before I go 
any further, it may not be amiſs to inform 
my reader, that tho I had got a hard, 

yet I had got a virtuous bringing up, for 
my father was a remarkable honeſt, . 
man, and took great pains to inrich my 
mind wich principles of honour and virtue; 
he made me read the ſcriptures through | 
and through, and took great pains to 

make me underſtand any myſterious point, 
by expounding them to me verſe by verſe, 
and generally dwelt moſt upon parts that 
lead to ſincerity of heart, telling me that 
God did not want a babbling multiplici- 
ty of words, to make him underſtand us, 
chat he is cloſely connected with our ſpi- 
rit, and knows our moſt ſecret thoughts, 
that the more privately we ſought him 

by prayer, the leſs danger we were of fall- 
ing into hypocriſy, or mockery of his wor- 
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ſhip. My mind being ſeaſoned with ſuch 
like godly leſſons, together witch the 
hardſhips I went through, had ſoftened 
my remper, and given me a ſerious reli- 
gious turn above my years; for I moſtly 
carried a little Prager: Book in my pock- 
et, and when I was greatly troubled I 
generally took the firſt opportunity to 
eaſe my mind by praying and crying. 
David was my conſtant companion; and 
the verſe wherein he ſays © I have been 
« young, and now am old, yet have 1 
“ not ſeen the righteous n nor 
his ſeed begging bread” ſeldom ſlip-· 
ped my memory, However, in this my 
preſent ſituation, being almoſt famiſhed, 
and deſtitute of money and friends, I 
had more need of ſuch ſalvos than ever. 
Therefore in the morning I left the fa- 
mily in bed, and took the road to a 
little town, not more than a mile diſ- 
tance, The firſt graſs field I mer with, 
where I thought J could not be heard, 
but only by him to whom ] was going to 
addreſs myſelf, I kneeled down, and 
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prayed moſt fervently, that he would 
ſend me ſome relief, hy directing me 
which way to go for a ſervice, as I had 
then no other praſpe& in view. When I 
had done i found myſelf greatly refreſh- 
ed, and thought I was not in the leaſt 
hungry. I then trudged on to the afore- 
ſaid little town, called at a 'farmer's 
houſe, and asked if they wanted a ſer- 

vant. Ves, ſays the wife, we want a boy. 
Ay, ay, ſays the husband, but he does 
not look like a boy for us. However he 
began to ask me Leh queſtions, as to 
what I could do, where I came from, and 
the like." I told him the truth, and my 
ſtory ſeemed to affect them. To be 
ſhorr, he hired me for fifty ſbillings the 
year, though he was rather ſhy of enga- 
ging at firſt, but his wife helped me for- 
ward bravely, for ſhe called me a bonny 
lad, ſaid I had an honeſt look, that ſhe 
would be bail for me; &c. ſo chat ſhe al- 
moſt perſuaded the farmer to hire me a- 
gainſt his mind; bur-ſhe ſcarce began to 
= me any queſtions, before I was ſola- 
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ced with a diſhful of thick milk- bread, 
cheeſe, and cold apple-pye; on which 1 
made my breakfaſt; bur conſidering how 
long it was ſince I had eaten, I was not 
very hungry, and only ate very little, 
which I have often lince chought on 
1 ſurp ie. 
My firſt work was to Wired wheat with 
a man, which I performed very well, on- 
ly my hands bliſtered at firſt. My next 
work was to plow with two horſes, and 
drive myſelf; this I was matter of at my 
father's: in ſnhort I was always tolerable 
handy, and could learn any thing, at ſee- 
ing it done once or twice, ſo that I 
pleaſed. my maſter very well. But it was 
a very hard place; my. maſter and dame 
(for ſo ſhe was called) were quite the re- 
verſe to my father and mother, for ſhe 
was a quiet, good natured woman, but 
my maſter was a croſs- tempered hard- 


working man; it was ſeldom a ſervant 
could ſtand him a year: however I kept 
in his good graces;for he placed me next 


him at the table, and always helped me 
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before the reſt of the ſervants, which 
made them rather jealous with me at 
firſt; but it ſoon wore off, as it became a 
g Saſtom ; for he told them that I had 
ſomething of the gentleman about me, 
that I was not born to get my living by 
work, &c. beſides I wat his clerk to keep 
his accounts, as there was not one in the 
houſe that could write but myſelf; the 
wife was the clerk aforetime, chalk was 
her pen, a poſt her book, and a diſh-clour 
her receipt. But though I was fo uſeful 
it did not excufe me from work, for af- 
ter work at night were my clerk-hours. 
Before my year was up he wanted to hire 
me again; but I abſolutely refuſed his 
offers, except he would learn me to 
break and ſwingle flax, and alſo make 
me thorough maſter in Ws arc of grows 
ing and watering it; to which, with much 
a do, he at laſt conſented, and gave me 
ſix pounds wage, being thought very 
high for a boy of my years. 

I ſoon was a great proficient at my 
Work, and before I had been two months 
Vor. J. E 
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] at the buſineſs could break and: ſwingle 
aal ſtone in a day, and fo yell I handled it, 
that my flax ſold for more than any 
other man's in the ſhop. 3 
; My ſecond year being ended, 1 was 
|  _ now reſolved, like a loſt ſheep, to return 


to my facher, whbm I greatly loved and 
honoured; beſides, as life is uncertain, 
| and particularly as he grew old, I thought 
, he might {lp off, and leave my mother 


in poſſeſſion of my fortune; which, if fo, 
I had reaſon to apprehend little would 
fall co my ſhare, if ſhe could keep it from 
me. So home went, and found all well; 
my father received his loſt ſheep with 
tears of joy; my mother diſſembled a 
little joy, but ſhe would much rather 
have heard of my death, becauſe, at this 
time, ſhe had three children by my fa- 
ther, and the knew he loved me beſt, and 
would give me the bulk of his fortune. 
At this time I was near ſeventeen 
years old, fo thought myſelf now able to 
ſtand a rubber wich my tyrant- mother; 


however, I found myſelf miſtaken, for 
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ſhe was yet too many for me, and ſoon 
tired me out by fair ſcolding. My fa- 
ther had as uneaſy a life as myſelf. Bur 
while I ſtay d at home I ſhared the bene- 
fit of a Khoclmaſter, that was in the 
houſe teaching the other children. We 
alſo went tay the dancing - ſchool. But 
much of my time was taken up in going 
to fairs and markets, for my father liked 
to have me with him; and indeed I 


could have been very uſeful to him in his 


old age, and in the end ſhared the bene- 
fic myſelf, had it been poſſible to live in 
the houſe with a ſhrew. Being tired with 
continual ſcolding, I was reſolved to 
make anpther campaign, though not 
without my father's conſent, which, with 
much a-do, I obtained. I now thought 
to work ſecurely, therefore perſuaded my 
father to make a will, leſt any thing 
{ſhould happen to cut me out of my for- 
tune, in my abſence. We therefore coox 
an opportunity, one day, when at marks 
et, to get one drawn and executed 
yAavour. And now, n _— 
| 62 
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ſecure, I had a great inclination to travel, 
and particularly to North-America; but, 
as my mother carried the purſe, it was 
impoſſible for my father to do much for 
me; however, with what little I had I 
ſer out for Hull, and there agreed with 
the captain of a ſhip to become his pren- 
tice for four years, but would not bind 
myſelf till I had made a voyage to the 
Weſt-Indies on liking; but the ſhip was 
firſt to load coals at Newcaſtle for Lon- 
don, and there load merchant goods for 
New Vork; but before the coal-voyage 
was finiſhed, war with France was pro- 
claimed, upon which the ſhip was ſold, 
inſtead of making her Welt India voy- 
age, and I a broken ſailor, though, in 
Mort, I never intended being a ſailor, 
any further than to ſatisfy my curioſity 
of ſeeing the continent upon a voyage of 
liking, which, in my preſent ſituation, I 
could not obtain otherways. As ſoon as 
J came on ſhore at London, I nearly e- 
ſcaped being preſſed, which frightened 
me ſo much, that I was reſolved to re- 
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turn to the country. Upon this I fold 
my bedding and ſailor's dreſs, and bought 
a mare to take me home. But upon my 
road, about an hundred miles from Lon- 
don, where | topped to take up my 
nighr's lodging, while I was at ſupper in 
a public room, in comes a genteel old 
country: like farmer, and, ſeeing me a 
ſtranger, asked to join company with me 
in a glaſs of ale, or punch, which I rea- 
dily accepted of, and found him to be a 
l ſenſible, joyous, old man; and 
lquour warmed us into as intimate 
friendſhip as if we had been long -ac- 
quainted. He told me his adventures, 
which J vill make free to repeat, word 
for word, as it yet dwells freſh upon my 
memory; and indeed I heard it more 
than once after, as will appear in the 8 
ak of my Feu. | 
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T HE 
8 * 


OLD FARMER'S ADVENTURES, 


8 YS my companion, J was born in 
the neighbourhood where I now hve. 


My father was a ſubſtantial farmer; when 


he died he left me a large farm well 
ſtocked, beſides ſome ready caſh; bur] 
being young and prodigal, ſoon found 
my ſubſtance decreaſe, and at laſt was 
obliged to leave the country, above two 
hundred pounds in debt. At my go- 
ing oft I had no more than about fifty 
guineas in caſh, and had to provide for 
à wife and two ſmall children. I ſer my 
face towards Liverpool, and there ſhip- 
ped myſelf and family for Dublin. Be- 
fore I had been long in Ireland, I got to 
be a gentleman's ſteward, and my wife. 


his houſekeeper. I alſo took a ſmall 


farm, and as I increaſed in caſh took an- 
other; ſo went on for nine years, at the 
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end of which, with the advance of 
land, &c. I found my leaſes and ſtock to 
be worth about a thouſand pounds. I 
turned all into money, and purchaſed 
merchant- goods, ſuch as linen- cloth, &c. 
and ſhipped myſelf, family, and cargo 
for London, where, if I arrived ſafe, my 
intention was to ſell my goods, return 

and pay my creditors, and begin farm. 
ing again in my native country. But O 
grief of griefs! Providence blaſted all my 
golden hopes, for an Hard gale of wind 
aroſe, beat us out of our courſe, and 
drove us upon ſome rocks near Shiels, 
where the ſhip beat to pieces. My two 
children, the ſhip's crew, ſhip, and cargo 
were all loſt; but it pleaſed God that my 
wife and I ſhould be reſerved for further 
troubles; for we were taken up by the 
country- people, claſped in each other's . 
arms, with ſigns of life in us, my wife 
in her under- petticoat and ſhift, and I 
in my breeches and ſhirt, which was all 
the cloaths we had, being in cabbin when 
the accident happened; in my pockets 
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were a guinea and five ſhillings. This 
was our ſituation when we came to our- 
ſelves, ſtripped of every thing, in a 
ſtrange country, about two hundred miles 
from London. 

However, the country- povelſi were 
very good, for they ſoon-cloathed both 
me, and my wife, and made a collection, 
and gave us five guineas, to take us up 
ro London, which journey we Fame 
on foot. ; 

] was reſolved not to return to my old 
delghbaurhood; ſince I could not pay 
my creditors, to the utmoſt penny, which 
had been my prayers daily, that provi- 
dence would enable me to do, but now I 
was bereaved of all hopes that way. 

When we arnved in London, I did 
not know what way to turn myſelf, to 
get a living, for I had never been uſed to 
hard labour: however, when I had only 
one ſhilling lefr, and owed ſeven weeks 
lodging, I ar laſt got work in a ſugar- 
houſe, as a common labourer: my wife 
went with me, to know how ſhe could 
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find me, to bring my dinner; upon her 
return home, ſhe was obſerved by a qua. 
ker- woman, to be crying, and in great 

trouble; upon which ſhe asked her the 
capſe of her grief; ſne told her all her 
misfortunes: upon which, the quaker 
gave her half a crown to clean her rom, 
(for ſhe was a ſingle woman) and advis- 
ed her to take cloſe to waſh; that ſhe 
would get her work, and be her ſecurity. 
\She did ſo, and thus we went on, ſhe 
walh- woman, and I a labourer; but ſhe 
made twice more by her work, thari Ldid 
by mine. We fuk to this, till we found 
ourſelves. worth about ten pounds; but 
my greateſt trouble was that we had no 
ſettlement, exgept in the pa where I 
was broke, neither could we guttra ſettle- 
ment, as we were married; cherefore if 
we were er or a W pe- 
rh for want. 1 
JW hegeitpast L was A0 tO go 
to be a farmier's ſervant for one year: in 
order to gain ſettlement, my wife and 


were to part for that year, and then ca 
Vol of. Wh 
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meet as ſtrangers, and to be married in 
the pariſh-church where I had ſerved my 
year. * * 

D pon our affairs being thus ſettled, 1 
boughtaſuitof ſtrong ſervant· like cloaths, 
and took my way into the country; when 
I had got about ten miles from London 
I Ried to a farmer, for a year, and ſer- 
ved it faithfully, at the end of which we 
were married in the pariſh-church. 

. My wife had acquired a great deal of 
money by waſhing, therefqe at our Le- 
cond marriage, we found ur portions in 
caſh amount to aboye thirty pounds; 
and now our intent was to keep a little 
ſhop, as our thirty pounds in caſh would 

gain us thirty pounds more in credit. "* 
But hes we were juſt going to put 
our ſcheme in execution, we Mere both 
caſt down with a fever, which had near - 
ly put an end to our troubles; ſo what 
with doctors, and living upon our little 


money, we were again reduced to two 


ſhillings, before I was ablę to crawl out 
of an and much leſs able to work; and 
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L really thought I muſt be obliged to ap- 
ply to the pariſh I had” gained 1 my —.— 
ment in, for kelief. 

Weak as I was, I walked out one 
morning, and obſerved a feeble old man 
ing charcoal. I followed him chrough 
wk ſtreets, and obſerved all his mogipns, 
till he had emptied the bag he had on 
his back; then he went to a charcoal- - 
cellar and bought another bagful, which 
- coſt him nine pence. I had now learn- 
edis trade; and as we were much a- 
bour a ſtrenorly I thought myſelf as ca- 
pable of following it as he was. Lthere- 
fore bought nine penny-worth, and cried 
it through the ſtreets. Though, ar firſt, 
I was greatly aſhamed ef my trade, yet 
cuſtom wore it off, and Ff6und cent. per 
cent. profit. My wife recovered, and 
ſtuck to her waſhing, and I to my black 
trade, till I was able to purchaſe a wag- 
gon: load of charcoal, which left me ſtill 
a greater profit, And now I begun to 
bei 4 wholeſiiſe merchant in it, I left off 
crying it, took a 1 and laid in ſea- 
5 | WW. : 2 . 
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coal alſo; that in four years I found my, 
ſtock to be worth five hundred pounds;;. 
this ſtock happened to be en my hands 
in che year of the thirteen weeks froſt; ſo. 
that in the froſt I ſold them for double 
the common price, becauſe the 'Thames 
wagggoze ſo that no coal could come up 
the river. When the froſt broke, my 
coal yards were all empty, and my caſh 
amounted to near a thouſand pounds. 
And now I was detetmined to come 
home and pay my creditors, and urn 
Fagmer in my old neighbourhood, And 
the haꝗyſe next to this is the houſe and 
farm I then took, and have lived in ever 
ſince. After myyrgurn I buried my old 
wife. I chen Married a young 1 a 
clergyman's daughter, by who MF have 
had. eh children in x years, She is 
now lying in with two at a birth, though 
I am ſeventy-five years of age. 

Thus the old gentleman ended his 
ſtory, to which I liſtened with, great at · 
tention; and, ſays he, I ſnauld not have 
come here tonight, only chat I wanted 


. 
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to enquire of my land- lord for a ſervant, 
as my head man has married away. I 
asked him if he would hire me. You, 
ſays he, I ſhould be aſhamed to ask you 
char queſtion. You need not then, ſaid 
I; for as my father is a farmer, and an 
old man, in al probability it may or _ 
be long before I ſhall enter upon farms + 
of my own, therefore would be glad ro 
go a year to ſervice in this country, as 
perhaps I may learn ſomething new to 
my advantage. The old man applaude 
my notion, and told me, if I was Hh 1 
earneſt, he would give me che ſamh fila a 
ry (for he ſoftened the word from wages 
to ſalary, according taihis' high opinion - i 
of me) hat he gave his daſt man, which = 
was ten pounds a- year, MÞIMhould be 
uſed as his ſon. His offer was as good as 
I could expect, ſo took it. Butygays he, 
you have other cloaths more ſuitable for 
your place than theſe on your back (For 
it is to be ↄbſerved I was dreſſed very gay, 
wich ruffled fhirt, velvet waiſtcoat, a ſu- 


per yge cloth coat, a watch in my pock- 
4+ * : 
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et, and every thing ſuitable.) No, ſays 
I, but T will go to the marker to-morrow 
to buy ſome. | Ih 
In the morning, before light, [ ſet off, 
got cloaths made ſuitable * wiherter 
ſort of ſervant, and left my gay cloaths 
with the taylor, telling him to keep them 
ſafe, for in all probability I ſhould not 
call for them in leſs than a year. This 
ſurprized the taylor, and he began to 
doubt but I had come diſhoneſtly by 
chem, or was upon ſome bad deſign. ILſaw 
His ſuſpicion, and thought it prudent᷑ to 
tell him my ſtory, and Where was going 
to live, or perhaps he might expoſe me 
by taking me up to be examined before 
empiehus properly zigged, I 
went to ce; when I cold my ma- 
fer the mn: 8 ſuſpicions, n 
very heaytily. 
I was to have Aeping — ay mare 
and a ſcore of ſheep, above my wages ; 
but this was not much at my maſter's 
expence, as there was a good common on 


which — * all ſummer, | Nate 
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was a very good one, and had been co- 
vered with à good horſe, ſo that ſhe 
brought me a foal worth ten pounds at a 
year old. My ſheep. too were e and 
increaſed. 8 5 

And here let me Sith J ho thou ugh 
I have kept my chariot, hounds and — 
ters, a gobd ſide board of plate, enter - 
tained the higheſt company at my table, 
drank Claret and Champaign; yet I never 
Was ſo truly happy, as in theſe two years 
ſervitude, for I ſtayed. there two years. 
Indeed for a while at firſt, the reſt of the 
ſervants were a little jealous of me, be- 
cauſe they thought me too young to di- 
rect them. I ſat at cable W my ma- 
ſter and miſtreſs, wh wage of 
genteeleſt in the neig hb bed, fo 
8 had travelled, and my iſtre 
had got a boarding-ſchool- ion. Ie 
might rather be called a gentle $ 
a farmers table; they entertained good 
company, and I-uſed to be introduced 
rather as a friend, than a ſermne. + 
ths Ageot the en of che a wich 
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me, it ſoon wore off, for I had naturally 
a ſoft, eaſy temper, and the afflictions 
of my youth, together with a great deal 
of reading, had given me a thoughtful, 
mild, ſerious turn of mind; my temper; 
was naturally averſe to wickedhel#6f any 
ſo ore: I was never ſeen drunk, or in bad 
houſes, and when J have ſince kept com- 
pany with the young bucks of the firſt 
head, both in Dublin and London, L have 
by my arguments, kept them out of had 
houſes, and ſcrapes; ſometimes, perhaps 
they would call me a methodiſt preacher, 
and go in ſpite of me; however, they 
never coũd get me with them: yet, as 
all fleſh vos: their faults, doubtleſs, 1 
had alſo mine; amd. one I was very ſenſi- 
ble of to, that was ery gd which, 

in ſpite of all my little philoſophy to 
keep it don, would ſtill riſe in rebellion 
inſt me, and nothing could ſubdue it, 
but che afflicting hand of providence, and 
then it would as naturally ariſe upon a 
change into proſperity, as a weather- 
glaſs in a fine day. The love that che 
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Lord of all bears to his creatures, muſt 
be ſhown by ſcourges, ſuitable to the fol- 
ly we are guilty of: and were it not for 
ſuch ſeaſonable chaſtiſements, as he ſees: 
ſuitable to each temper, it is my opinion 
the beſt ſpirit that dwells in houſe of 
clay would not keep within bounds, but 
loſe irſelf in one extreme or other. 
My chief amuſement, for theſe two 
years, was reading, at all leiſure hours, 
eicher hiſtory or novels. I was ſupplied 
with books from a circulating library, 
which I read moſtly through in this two 
years. The whole family indeed profited 
by it, for they generally gachefed about 
me, and I read up to them; ſo that a 
young fellow of my callyamong an illite- 
rate ſer of people, was a woñler of the age. 
My work, as a head man, was mowing, 
ſtacking, ſowing, and marketing, and ſome 
times plowing; but indeed I had the 
care of the whole farm upon me, and 
the labourers obeyed my orders as a ma- 
ſer. gentleman of about five thouſand 


pounds a-year heard of me, and came one 
Vol. I, e 
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day to dine with my maſter, by appoint- 
ment, on purpoſe to ſee if heicould hire 
me for his ſteward. He asked me the 
queſtion, and made great offers. I told 
him I. was determined never to go to ſer- 
vice any more, if che offer was ever ſo 
| advantageous; that my father wanted 
me home. But, in fact, I had a view of 


another ſort; for, in the courſe of my 


marketing, I had got acquainted with a 
young, rich, brisk widow, in a great mar- 
ket- town, and had entered into courr- 
ſhip with her, or rather ſhe with me; 
for ſhe pretended to'be in love with me. 
The affair was ſo far advanced, that we 
were to be married a week after. The 
time growing ſo near, I begun to conſi- 
der ſeriouſly my caſe; and, upon reflec- 
tion, I found I was going at once to de- 
ſtroy all my former ſcbemes; for I had 
always a great inclination to travel, as 
ſoon as I was enabled with money; I al- 

ſo wanted more learning, and likewiſe 
yet very young. It is true, the widow 
was rich and handſome, however ſhe 
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wanted what I moſt delighted in, and 
that was education; it 18 true, ſhe had 
natural parts, but chey wanted poliſhing 
to make them appear to the beſt advan- 
tage: for I looked upon a well · dreſſed 
aukward country girl in the ſame light 
as I would, were a map- ſtick dreſſed up 
in the ſame cloaths. Upon all cheſe con- 
ſiderations being added together, I went 
to the widow, and begun to make ſome 
trifling excuſes to delay our wedding; 
that I wanted my fathers conſent, and 
the like. This inraged her greatly; and 
ſhe told me, that I might be thankful to 
get her, that I had nothing to hope for 
from my father, that he had altered his 
will, and cut me off wich a ſhilling, that 
ſhe had ſeen both my father and mother, 
that ſhe had found al this out, though 
E never would tell her where I came 
from. All this hile I ſtood gaping like 
a fool. In ſhort I was quite thunder- 
ſtruck, not knowing how to anſwer a 
word. In fact I almoſt had perſuaded 
myſelf char the woman was a witch, for 
e 2 
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I had been two years, and had not heard 
a word from my father, and I had never 
told any one but my maſter and the tay- 
lor where I came from, and had bound 
them to ſecreſy. Neither had I ſpoke of 
the will to them. However it came into 
my head, that ſhe had found the taylor 
out, and that he was the babler. I went 
immediately to him, and charged him 
with breach of truſt. He could not deny 
the fact, for he ſaid ſhe greatly impor- 
tuned him to tell her all he knew about 
me. I asked him how ſhe found him out 
to be my taylor. He ſaid, ſhe made a 
viſit to the town where I lived in ſervice, 
and happened to ſet up at the ſame inn 
I did the firſt night IJ was hired; that 
both the landlord and oſtler knew both 
me and my mare again, and told her 
that I went to ſuch a market town to 
change my cloaths; that they were 
greatly ſurprized, that a perſon in the 
dreſs they firſt {aw me in, ſhould go to 
| ſervice, & All chis I thought ro be a 
curious deep-laid ſcheme of The widow, 
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which ſavoured more of money- -lovethan 
any thing elle. 

1 vent and cold her that l had found out 
how ſhe came to know where my father 
lived, but begged ſhe would tell me how 
ſhe knew any thing about the will, &c. 
Being informed by the taylor where you 
came from, ſaid ſhe, I took a chaiſe and 
drove away to the next market town to 
where your father lives; I cook with me 
a poor womans dreſs, and when I came 
there, I put ic on, and ſer out on foot to 
father's houſe. I begged to warm 

myſelf at the kitchen; fire; your father 1 

came in ſmoking ts pipe; I cold him I . 

had got the tooth- ach, and begged a | 

whiff of his pipe, on purpoſe ro draws | 

him into diſcourſe. In the midſt of our a 

chat, I asked him, if he had any children = 

but what | ſaw; I am afraid not, faid he, 
for my eldeſt ſon, whom I had by a for- 
mer wife, went abroad to New- England 
between two and thret years ago, and 
my wife tells me ſhe heard he was drown- 
ed ſoon after he went; and I am afraid 
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it is too true, or he would have wrote to 
me before this time, but we have heard 
nothing about him ſince. Upon this 
narrative I obſerved tears fall from his 
eyes. Your mother came in, and our 
diſcourſe ended. Whereupon I took my 
leave, and went to a little public houſe 
in the ſame town, and got ſome mulled 
ale. The landlady ſeemed a little chat - 
ty, and told me the hiſtory of your whole 
family; that ſoon after you went, your 
father had a great fit of ſickneſs, that 
your mother told him you was drowned, 
and got him to — "a and cut you 
off with a ſhilling. 2 

This tale alarmed me dn — 
ever it was ſome conſolation to hear my 
father was recovered, and well. The wi- 
dow thought, that, by me ſeeing myſelf 
thus {tripped of any expectation from my 
father, I ſhould be glad to marry her; ſo 
ſeemed haughty upon the matter. How- 
ever it had a contrary effect upon me, 
for I deteſted her menaces, and immedi- 
ately took my leave, ſold my ſheep, and 


. 
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— to my aches, mw received 
me with great joy; but it was 


appointment to my — — Tor ſhe was 
now pretty ſure her falſe ſcheme would 
be overturned; that my father, if he knew 
What was aun would alter his will; but 
her chief hopes were, that he did not 
know that he had made one, nor indeed 
neither did he, for being delirious at the 
time, it was all her doings. 
I nov applied myſelf cloſe to learning 
every thing the country could afford: I 
was a very good accountant, could read 
and converſe almoſt any ſubject, be- 
cauſe Thad read much; 1 [ never 
was a good ſpeller, which is a great loſs 
to me, as I happened to be an author up- 
on more ſubjects than one; therefore, my 
works coſt me twice the labour, than if 
I had been a ready ſpeller; this, as well 
as other misfortunes of my life, I may 
blame my mother for, ae inſtead 
of being well grounded in the firſt rudi- 
ments of leaming, by a maſterly hand, 
ſhe would teach me herſelf, out of an old 
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family Bible, that was all in the old long 
way of ſpelling; and when I got a quar- 
ter or half a years ſchooling, ſhe ſoon 
made me loſe it by fetching me back to 
to the bible again, which was a misfor- 
tune I could never get the better of. 
J had not been long at home, before 
J took an opportunity to talk to my fa- 
ther, about the ſecond will, that cut me 
off with a ſhilling; but he knew nothing 
about it: therefore it was evident my 
mother had impoſed upon him; but now 
I had learned more wit than to truſt to 
the changeableneſs of ills, ſo perſuaded 
my father to make à deed of gift, which 
he did; but I was not to touch any thing, 
during his life, without his conſent. 
Every thing was carried on very ſecret- 
ly; and having matters thus ſettled; 1 
thought myſelf pretty ſafe for the fu- 
ture; but ſtill was at a great loſs for mo- 
ney, to execute my preſent deſigns; for 
I {till had a great mind to ſee the world; 
but as my mother kept the ballance of 
power, and always carried the purſe, my 
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father could do little for me; however I 
in ſome degree got the better of her. for 
by * ht ſeyeral large parcels of flax on 
e likewiſe took land for a 
— * crop, co ſow flax on, and got my 
facher to be bound for the money, and 
when 1 had made money of the crops, I 
left my fãther to pay for it: this was wich 
his private conſent, and indeed J made 
ee of money thus: after Which I _ 
went up to London, and put myſelf to 
the beſt ſchool in it, where I remained 
for nine months: I now became a great 
beau, and kept ſoms of c che beſt nee 
in the beau monde: | 
I nov had a mind to oe Ireland, upon 
which I bought a ſuit of genteel cloarhs, 
trimmed with. gold, and every thing 
Faitable, but wanted more ſupplies from 
my father; therefore hired two horſes, 
and took my journey daun to him; but 
unfortunately for me, hen I was within 
a few miles bf Stilton, Was overtaken by 
a genteel man, ho prayedigo be a ſharp- 


er. He ſaluted me, wich well overtaken, 
Vor. 1. f 
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how far are you travelling? and the like: 
I told him: tis very lucky, fays he, Tam 
* going to the ſame place, and ſhall be 
glad of your company; but, ſaid he, 
your portmanteau-horſe will nat be able 
to keep up, and it would be cheaper to 
ſend your portmanteau by the. waggen, 
and go in the ſtage yourſelf from Stil- 
ton: I took his advice, ſo we ſtopped to 
; dine # Cooper Thorniles, and I diſ- 
1 charged the man and horſes, wrote di- 
rections, and put on the portmanteau. 
He was very officious, and went over with 
it, along with the ſerunt, to the carrier's 
inn: when he had dined, — took his 
leave of me, becauſe I was to 80 in che 
ſtage. 
expected the portmanteau to follow 

me, as directed, but it never came; I 
wrote to the waggoner, and to Cooper 
| Thornil; but alt the anſwer I could ger, 
re was, chat theygentleman Who was with 
1 me, to it * the ſame day, 
and ſaid it s. 5 L 

Thus I Was tripped of all my Envy; 
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however I was ſtill determined on a jour- 


ney to Ireland, therefore made all the 
neceſſary preparations, and got together 


all the caſn I could, and fer off for Li- 


verpool, where I got acquainted with 
ſome Mancheſter merchants, that traded 
to. Ireland with fuſtians, cotton-vel- 
vets, &c. They perſuaded me to turn 

merchant, which I did, and laid our all 


my little capital, which, together with 


2 — pounds credit I got, made me. 


a good return. 
1 had not ö 8 in Ireland 4 before 
I was introduced te a worthy biſhop, un- 


der the name of an ingenious young En- 


gliſn farmer. His lordſhip was then build- 
ing a large magnificent houſe, and want- 
ed to reclaim and beautify his poor do- 
main. I laid ſome plans, and gave him 
my advice how to progged. Heliked my 
diſcourſe, advice, and, met 
that he ſcarce did any Willis: 
ſulting me; and ind 

ſon to repent, for my 3 advice go 


Rout con- 
had no rea- 
ot him bet- 
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a ſtout merchant, and by which I made 


ds.fo well, 
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ter crops than had been ſeen in that part 
of the country before, and, at the ſame 
time improved his land. 

Not long after my acquaintance, he | 
procured me a good falary from ælie go- 
vernment, for which I was to give my 
advice to gentlemen, in the point of farm- 
ing in general, but flax e N in 3 
cular: 

He was pleaſed to exprels a liking for 
my company, ſo gave me a general invi- 
tation, to make his houſe my home; and 
indeed I might juſtly call him my bene- 
factor, tutor and fatheꝝ; as his houſe and 
ſtable were open for me, my fervant, and 
two horſes; his libfary for my educati- 
on, and his adrice er my guide. 

He was moſtly all ſummer on horſe- 
back by {ix of che clock in the morning, 
and rode about the land till ten. He ne- 
ver was gay, without I was along with 
him, and though four hours was a long 
time to find chat for two people, yet we 
| ſeldom were at à loſs for want of a ſub- 
ject; for ſpeak what he would, I could 


We 
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anſwer him, for 1 had read a great deal, 
had a good attention, which, together 


with my early adventures, had given me 


almoſt a general knowledge; I was ſo 
converſant in hiſtory, that few ſubjects 
could be ſtarred, in which I could not 
bear a part in the diſcourſe: the biſhop 
would ſometimes look at me with ſur- 
priſe, and ſay, he wondered how it was 
poſſible for ſo young a man to have fo 
general a knowledge. 


Thus I went on for two or three years, 


and bein g the favourite of ſo great a man, 
I was careſſed by the heads of the king- 
dom; ſome perhaps on his acount, and 
others for any little advice I could give 


them, in which I was always very com- 


municative. 


I ſowed a lad parcel of flax-ſeed, got 
a hundred pounds premium, andagentle- | 
man ofmy acquaintance got rhe ſaid pre- 
mium two years together, by my advice. 


Thus I was happily ficuated, and get- 
ing money faſt, for in the courſe of three 


years, I had feveral times taken a trip to 
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England for a month or ſix weeks, and 
made a trading voyage, by taking linen- 
cloth from Ireland; and in return, Engliſh 
commodities of ſome ſort or other, 
And now trade and farming began to 
gain much upon me (for I had taken 
much land in Ireland) thatIdropped the 
biſhop and my falary, and betook myſelf 
to a very uncommon way of life, — 
trade in ſeveral branches, farming, graz- 
ing and travelling; I call it uncommon, 
ſo it was, becauſe trade and farming 
ought to be {tuck by; but though I was 
deeply in both, yer I was always travel- 
ling in the character of agentleman, with 
my livery-ſervant, .and couple of good 
hunters; and indeed I was able to Bend 
with a man of a tolerable fortune, for as 
I was always on the huff, I had my eye 
upon every thing that a penny could be 
got by; and as I was univerſally acquainted 
- withall markets and all commodines, and 
always dealt with ready . 1 had a 
double advantage. 
If n one had asked me what I 15 
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in, it would be a hard matter to tell him, 
for ] almoſt dealt in every ching, and yet 
in nothing long together: let it be in 
what part of the world chance threw me, 
if I ſaw a pennyworth of any fort of mer- 


chandiſe, if it came within the length of 


my pocket, I bought it, and I always 
knew ofa market to ſend it to; but nothing 
Lever dealr in left me ſo much profit as 
horſes from England to Ireland, parti- 
cularly ſtallions; but indeed it was in a 
time when Ireland was ſtallion- mad. In 
one trip I bought two ſtallions, one for 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings, and the other 
for eleven pounds and a crown; the firſt I 
ſold for forty guineas, and the latter for a 
hundred pounds: in ſhore, I often made 
large profits, and though I was never a 
drunkard, my travelling expences coſt me 
about half a guinea a day, beſides mine 
and my ſervant's cloaths, and keeping 
up my horſes, excluſive of ball or play 
expences and theſe I Wdom miſled, let 
me be in what kingdom I'would. 
When I firſt began my travels, I ſer 
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off from Dublin, to the moſt extream 
weſtern part of Ireland, ſeldom keeping 
the direct road, but made ſemicircles to 
any great town my pocket - map (which 
I always carried) directed me: from 
thence I croſſed the country near the 
north ſea, and made a double to Beltor- 
bet, from thence through a ſine, rich 
country, namely Armagh, Lurgan, Lis- 
bourn, Belfaſt, Donaghadee; this country 
rivals ſome of the richeſt parts of Eng- 
land for beauty, riches, popularity, and 
trade, which is linen- cloth, and linen- yarn, 
which is brought to a great perfection. 
They are a very hoſpitable, affable, good 
kind of people, and very fond of the En- 
gliſh: IJ have received great civilities a- 
mong them, and inded ſo have I through 
all parts of Ireland. The better ſort 
have not the name of hoſpitality for no- 
ching, for they in general are che moſt 
open hearted, generous, good natured 
people I ever mat with, and I may be ſaid 
to ſpeak from experience, when I tell my 
reader, chat it was not from a ſuperfici- 
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al curſory view I ſpeak, for I can aver 
that there are few men in his Majeſty's 
dominions of any conſequence that I 
have not been in company with, at one 
time or other, either ro eat, drink, or 
converſe; and this I can prove by my 

journal, which I always carry about me; 
but as I grow old, and it large, I believe 
I muſt now drop it. | 
From Donnachadee, Icroſſed the ſea to 
Port Patrick in Scotland, and ſo cook my 
rout through it and the north of Eng- 
land co London, from thence towards 
Kent, Cornwall, and ſo back through 
the weſt of England, chrough Wales, to 
Holyhead, there croſſed the ſea ro Du- 
blin; from thence I made a tour through 
the fine counties of Meath, Weſt Meath, 
Longford, and Roſcommon. And here 
ler me pauſe a liccle, to paint theſe coun- 
tries in their deſerved light, if I am able. 
They are not like the north of Ireland, 
where the linen- trade flauriſhes (as be- 
fore obſerved) and where the inhabitants 
cut a more equal figure one with ano- 
Vol. IJ. 8 
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ther, and where an eaſy ſufficiency ſeems 
to dance in every face. But here things 
are quite the reverſe; the lands are very 
good, the rich are very rich, and the 
poor are miſerably ſo. For thirty miles 
riding from Dublin to Navan and Kells 
is a very fine country; and ſo is it croſs 
the country from Kells to Athboy, Trim, 
Longford, and Mullengar, which may be 
about forty miles; from Mullengar to 
Lanesborough (which 3 is about twenty 
miles) che lands rather fall off both in 
goodneſs and incloſures. The turnpike- 
road, which is very good, leads through 
ſeveral large improveable bogs or moraſ- 
ſes. Improvement about Lanesborough 
ſeems to be much neglected, che build- 
ings are coming down, and what nature 
placed in the lands the plas live upon, 
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| gs to a 
gentleman that lives not far from the 

city of York, who lets too much land to 
one man, whogs inſtead of encouraging 


trade, ſtocks 1t'with cattle, and drives in- 
3 
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duſtry out of the place. Though the 


town is well {icuated for the linen- branch, 


as it lies beſide the fine river Shannon, 


over which there is a good bridge, and a 
great thorought: are from Connaught to 


Dublin. The river is abundantly ſtocked 


with fiſh, ſuch as ſilver eels, ſalmon, pike, 


and trout, each good in its kind. As 


ſoon as you croſs this bridge, you are in 


che province of Connaught and county 


of Roſcommon. And now you enter as 
fine a piece of land as one could wiſn to 


ride over, which is chiefly all in great 


| graziers hands, ſo that e is well 
ſtocked with rich verdure and fine ſheep 
and bullocks of a ſuperiour kind. 
The graziers are gentlemen who eat 
and wear well, and drink plenty of 


punch and claret; but the lower ſort of 


people, ii 
other ſide of the Shannon, I know not 
how to expreſs the miſery of theſe, ex- 
cept that gf double-refingd poor which is 
going two degrees below the pooreſt poor. 


The hogsan England live by much dn 
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I called chem very poor at the 
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It is to be obſerved, that theſe poor are all 
Roman Catholics, for there 1s ſcarce any 
poor in Ireland of any other religion; 
and | have often heard ci poor ſay, that 
they believed there was a curſe entailed 
upon the Catholics of Ireland, and that 
it appeared in this particular; in ſnort, 
they are a very numerous body, that 
wades through a.ſea of troubles} I think 
if I had it in my power to enact two or 
three laws, I could make Ireland one of 
the ſtrongeſt and richeſt iſlands his Ma- 
jeſty has, as its ſituation is good for 
trade both by ſea and land, the ſurface 
of the earth, hy nature, is in general ve- 
ry rich, but where it is not, it is eaſily 
ae ſo: for all over Ireland tlie interi- 
our parts of the earth abound with rich 
manures, ſuch as limeſtone-gravel, marl, 
and limeſtone. The kingdom is alſo va- 
Wale with variety of loughs „rirulets, 
bogs; ſo that there is no want of 
fire or water. Likewiſe the kingdom is 
very populous, therefore muſt, with the 
above advantages, add both ſtrength and 
riches, were they made uſeful — 
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_ of ſociety; and all to ſtand by the Prote- 
ſtant cauſe. The gavel-a&, indeed, has 
done wonders in bringing ober the rich, 
but nothing has yet tranſpired to change 
the poor Catholics; they are a ſet of 
poor deluded creatures, and it is a pity 
but an act would paſs (which might be 
eaſily pointed out) to relieve them. 

Moſtly all over Ireland the fairs for 


cattle are very large; but particularly in 


Connaught; the fair of Ballinaſloe is in- 


credibly ſo for wool, horned cattle, ſheep, 


and horſes. I am credibly informed rhat | 
the cuſtoms amount to ben hundred 


pounds Sterling a year; which ſhews irs 
immenſe value, as the toll for a ſcore of 
ſheep, perhaps worth thirty pounds, is 
only three pence, and  three-pence each 
for a cow, or any other cattle. 
The poor generally ſow a little flax 


ſeed, which they buy from a ſort of petey 


nt price, per- 


merchant, at an extrava xj 
a Winche- 


haps for five or fix ſhilli 


dit, till chey 9 it into Wes, in con- 


ſter peck, for which they get a year's cre- 
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for half a peck or a 
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ſideration of which they pay about two 
hendred per cent. If they run in debt 
peck of flax ſeed, 
they give a note payable before the ſum- 


mer. aſſizes in the enſuing year; if chey 


miſs payment, they are ſure to be 
ceſſed at the aſſizes; and here the mer- 
chant or creditor has another apotheca- 
ry 's profit, of about eleven pence to the 
ſhilling; for he will buy blank proceſs 
for a penny, and fill it up himſelf; he 
charges for the proceſs an Engliſh ſhil- 
ling, which is chirteen pence Iriſh, and 
perhaps the original debt will not be a- 
bove two or three ſhillings ; if the credi- 
tor do not pay it before the aſſizes, he 


is decreed, which is abe! ne and 


four pence expence. N 

I ſaw this profit by flax. ſeed from my 
falt entrance into Ireland, I knew I could 
have made a fortune, by it, as I had a 


far larger capital, than many men I know 


who have made large fortunes within my 
time, but J abhor the oppreſſion. 
It is generally ee that 


5 . 
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are thoſe Jewiſh-like merchants; for 1 
know few Proteſtants in charway;' and 
there is none more oppreſſive to the-poor 
than Romans themſelves. I never ſaw it 
yet, but a poor man would rather fall un- 
der the mercy of a Proteſtant, than a 
Roman, whether a debtor or a ſervant: 
but this is only becauſe there is more le- 
nity ſhewn them; for in their hearts (which 
I have reaſon to ꝶnOW well as I have for 
twenty years never: been without many 
papiſt fervants) they do not like a Prote- 
ſtant. I armies once of being invited, 


to drink tea among a ſet of Papiſts, but 


in a Proteſtant-houſe. A bible — 
to lye in the window a Roman gentle · 
man rogk 1 it up, but upon opening it, ſaw 
what it was, threw it down with a kind 
of diſdain, ſaying I have no buſineſs with 
thee; this kind of behaviour to ſo valu- 
able a book, drew ſome queſtions frem 
me; the woman of the - houſe trode on 
my foot, nase mind them, neither did I 
ſay many words; but like a fire which 
has been long ſmothered, and all burnt 


better kept in, till they had an opportu- 
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up, except a thin covering, when once 


breaks forth, burns with greater fury; ſo 


ich one of the Roman gentlemen 
preſent, for he ſtarted up, 


his eyes in a 


manner darted forth fireShe grated his 
teeth, arid ſaid, D n you for a 


pack of Engliſn dogs, for we never had 
luck ſince you came among us. He went 


away, and ſo did the reſt of che compa- 
ny, with a kind of deceitful, trĩumph 


ant 


ſneer. But indeed I have often ſeen ſuch 


toxkens of their love, which, if they could 


have contained it, would have been much 


nity to execute their vengeance: howe- 


ver, I know many Roman families that 


ſeem: to be well attached to the Prote- 
ſtant intereſt; but I doubt the word only 
(ſeems) 1 is right. oF 1 

From Abby Boyl, to Elphin, Caſtle- 
rea” Roſcommon, A Ballinaſſoe, 
and Lough rea which are about eighty 
miles riding: the land is naturally good, 
and ſets in a general way, from ewenty,! 
to five or fix And * — gs an 
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acre. All over this country, the land 


N good graſs- potatoes: what is meant 
by grals- potatoes, is that a farmer 
grazier will lay out perhaps twenty or 
thirty acres of ba land to ſer po- 


tatoes in, without ung or manure, for 
which the poor people give from five to 
{ix pounds an acre, and labour it them 
ſelves, an when they have done with it, 
it is ready tilled for a crop of bere or 
wheat. 1 3 N CE ©: 

A perſon that did not know ſh coun- 
try, would be ſurprized where all the 
people come from, to till ſuch quanti- 
ties of ground as is undet this crop, be- 
cauſe you ſcarce ſee the appearance of 
houſes, they live in little cabbins or huts, 
built with ſods in ditches; the bank of 
the ditch ſerves for a wall, a thin ſod 
their covering, a faggot made of whins 
or thorns their door, and ruſhes their bedʒ 
this may not be always directly the caſe 
with every family, but it is generally ſo; 
I who was only like my neighbours, have 
had ſeveral families in ſuch: my allow - 

Vol. I. h | 
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ance (when a labourer brought his fami- 
upon the land) was five ſhillings for 
n to build his own houſe, and find his 
namen E „„ 3g 17 
The upper part of che eounty of sle⸗ 
go, Mayo, and part of the county of 
Galway; leading to the weſtern ſea, the 


land is only good in ſpots. There is a 


deal of gravelly, rocky, heathy, ſhallow 
bogs; however in 
the worſt of it there is every material ne- 


ceſſary for impovement. My next tour 


through Ireland was from Dublin to 


Cork, by the way of Naas, through the 


county of Kildare; this county, though 
not that rich land, as above deſcribed in 


ſome other parts, yet it is much an hap- 


pier country, for it grows a deal of corn, 
which ſhews a face of plenty. The poor 
are not ſo very poor, and the rich are an 
hoſpitable good ſort of people. It is a 
fine wholſome air, and ſtocked with ma- 
ny gentlemen's ſeats. The Currogh of 
Kildare, where the races are kept, is a 
me dry e piece of * a- 
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bout four miles broad, and perhaps dice 
as long. Land in this county, in a ge- 
neral farming; way, fers for about eig 
teen ſhillings am Iriſh acreg which would 
be about rwelveſhilliaggche Engliſh acre. 


Port- Arlington is a'wvery-pretty coun- 
try town, and the peqple very dreſſand 


gay; they are moſtly French Proteſtantss 


that came and ſettled here upon the late 


troubles in France. This town is in the 


Queen's county. The land in moſt of 


this county is a thin, light, gravelly ſoil,» 


and moſt proper fox corn; it is in gene- 


ral a degree worſe than the county of, 
Kildare, chough the land ſets for fall a8 
much rent; but this is party owing to 


che country hang more large market 
towns in ir. 

In about chirty — 8200 ride 116 
from Dorrow to Limerick, through moſt 
part of the county of Tipperary, the 
country is almoſt run wild one would 


think, wich ſheep and hullocks; for 1 it is 


hard to ſee a corn: ſtack, or a plow at 
work. It was in this county where 9 
h 2 
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White Boys have been ſo troubleſome. 
The land in moſt parts, particularly Ca- 
Mel, Tipperary, Clonmel, and down from 
chat to Limerick is very fertile, would 
bring great crops of corn but the great 
poſſeſſors of it are blind to every — but 
bulls, and ſheep, ſo that ate 
and every ſort of trade are baniſhed; which 
makes a fine country look very naked, and 
its poor inhabitants meagre and ragged. 
There is ſome of thericheſt land that 
ever I ſaw in all my travels in this coun- 
ty, and the county of Limerick, called 
the golden vein, and yet it cuts the poor · 
eſt aſpect as to its poor inhabitants, ow- 
ing to its being kept under ſtock ! 
I be counties of Dublin, Carlow, Kil- 
dare, Wexford, Kilkenny, Louth, and 
Queen County, ate moſtly corn coun- 
tries; and though the land is not ſo good, 
in a general way of ſpeaking, by — 
eight ſhilling an acre, as in the counties 
of Meath, Weſt Meath, Longford, Roſ- 
common, Tipperaty, and Limerick; yet 
they are by far che richeſt counties, beſt 


; * : 
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improved, more populous, and the peo- 
ple wear a face of more content; "alſo 
in the north of Ireland, here the line 
branch flouriſhes ſo unh, the land is 
mountainous and bad yet the country is 
rich and populous. Al theſe obſervari- 
ons may — the veliny- of br... and 
trade. ob 

The county ofiGork is very ogy and 
the land in ic is for the moſt part moun-, 
tainous and bad: In this county chere is 
very little limeſtone, marl, or limeſtone- 
gravel, which all Ireland, except itſelf, 
abounds with. However chis n * 
not without ſome veins e e 
it of very good land. got 

The city of Cork is a very rich flou- 
riſhing place of trade, in the butter and 
beef way; it is improving, by building, 
very much every year; it lies low, and is 
quite hid between the hills ſo that you 
cannot . ic before 1 are quite up- 
one onde. oo 
Malo is a * 


good country- 


toun, b but a os of. lite dae it 18 


- 
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famous for a fine ſpaw, where the quali- 
ty go to drink che waters in ſummer; it 
lies upon a river called the Black Water; 
up and down chis river, for many miles, 
there is a ſtripe aß ſine cu¹ntry. — 
lies about fourteen miles from Cork. 
I made another journey through a 
county of Wicklow, Wexford, Water- 
ford 2 Killkenny: the countyof Wick- 
low is famous for early lambs; and fat 
calves, and indeed I have ſcen in Dublin 
market as good veal and lamb, and that 
in all ſeaſons of the year, as ever I ſaw in 
the markets of London; which general · 
ly comes from the county of Wicklow. 
Along che ſea ſide, from Dublin to Bray, 
andiriic. town of Wicklow, for about 
three or fourand twenty mules, is a vein of 
good improved land but it is only a bar- 
ren country, moſt of the road from Wick- 
low ro Wexford, except a few miles 
round Gorey. Wexford is a dirty irre- 
gular built town, though the people in 
it are rich, ſnug and warm, (as the ſay- 
ing is) for it is a ſea-port that ſhips a 
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great deal of corn, which ĩs grown in the 
county of Wexford, and particularly in 
the barony of Fort and Bargy. I have 
ſaid before, and that with great truth 
too, that the gentlemen of Ireland are a 
very hoſpitable, friendly, good natured 
people in general, but they muſt all ſub- 
mit to the gentlemen of the barony of 
Fort in particular; for they are the moſt 
hoſpitable, diſintereſted, facetious ſer of 
2 Lever met with, and I think | know 
them all to a man; they are a good 
neighbourhoodsand nd in unanimity, 
and joyouſſy with each other, they keep a 
good table, which is always open to their 
friend or neighbour: one can ſcarce tra- 
vel above a mile or two in this country, 
without falling in with a gentleman's 
houſe, the proprietar of which is worth 
from five to two thouſand pounds a year, 
and every gentleman is a farmer; what 
corn he does not uſe himſelf he ſells; 
therefore they are neither too little or 
great; they are ee but live 
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Triſh one to — but their Iriſn dif- 
fers ſomething from the reſt of the king- 
dom. They call themſelves Strongbow- 
yons, chat is, they came over from Eng- 
land in Strongbow s time, and ſettled in 


remained ever ſince. * 


and fiſn; their wild-fowl chiefly conſiſt of 


within their forrune, and * quite gene 
rous. . 

The common people tal Romans, 
like the reſt of the kingdom, but not ſo 
bigotted in their religion and ſeem to be 
well attached to the preſent government. 
They talk Engliſh well, and alſo ſpeak 


this barony, where their off ſpring has 


This is a very plentiful cheap place 
to live in, and particularly for wild out 


duck, teal, widgin, barnacle, and winy- 
ard. Widgin and barnacle, though ſcarce 


1 


eatable in any other part of the world that 


I know of, are here the moſt deliciqus 
morſel I ever taſted, and remarkably fat. 


The winyard is a ſpecies of fowl peculiar 


to this place, I believe, for I never ſaw 
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them elſewhere ; they are not much un- 
like a widgin;-though ſomething ſmaller 
and farter;for1f they be ſhot flying, they 
generally burſt in the fall, by being fo 
immoderately fat. Pheſe three forts of 
fowl are — of one taſte, owing cer- 
tainly to their feeding all upon one ſort 
of food, which is a ſort of ſea weed pe- 
culiar to this coaſt, and which waſhes up, 
and is left by the tide at high water- 
mark twice im twenty four hours; ſo that 
they are regularly fed, which makes them 
reſort here in ſuch abundance. They 
can only be killed at night, for all day 
they either remain on the water, or on 
ſome ſmall iſlands, that are ſix or ſeven 
miles within the ſea. At night the fowler 
is prepared wich a long wide gun and a 
water dog, he places himſelf ſo as to 
command the lenge ways of their train 
$ meat; this he can eaſily do, as he ſees | 
where the water has left it the tide be- 
fore, which is in a long narrow ſtripe for 
ſeveral miles together; as ſoon as it is 
duskiſh the fowls come up in n 
Vor. I. 1 
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is the fin 
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flocks: to feed, ſo that they cover the 
ground as cloſe as they can ſtand; a 
fowler has nothing to do but to level his 
piece, and ſhobt into the lump; he needs 
only one ſhot to load his horſe home. It 
is almoſt incredible what a great num- 
ber they will kill ata ſhor. They are ge- 
nerally ſold 42 e or ſix pence 
a- pa | 45 + 4h 
The land in this ann is much infe- 
rior to many other parts of Ireland, be- 
ing of a thin, light, gravelly nature; but, 
as they have plenty of manures, and corn 
much, they are a rich body of people. 
Wexford town is fie nine miles po 
Dublin. 
- Killkenny is tos fifty. famille from 
Dublin; the direct road to it is through 
a very fine country viz. part of Kildare, 
Carlow, and part of Killkenny; the towns 
you go through are Naas, Killcullen, Ti- 
molin, Carlow, and Leighllenbridge; this 
eltyride in Ireland, for fo far 
together, as it is allan incloſed;country, 
without i interception of commons, or any 
I | 
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waſte land; and fifty- ſix miles in helm 
is a long way; as — meaſure with ſeven 
yards to che perch: but indeed chere is 
not to be found ſo fine aride for ſo far 
together in his majeſtys dominions, as in 
Ireland, for if you begin behind Kells, 
which is to the North of Dublin, and go 
to Killkenny, which is to che ſouth of 
Dublin, you ride for about a hundred J- 
rilh miles through five counties, namely, 
the county of Meath, Dublin, Kildare, 
Carlow, and Killkenny: you have all the 
road, a good quick ſet hedge at each ſide 
of wu, -andhall an incloſed country; you 


do not go over an acre of either bog, 


heath, mountain, common, or any fort 
of waſte land; you are alſo accompanied 
part of the way with fine rivers, and all 
the way, with-cichergenclemen's ſears, or 
towns, at the end 4 every two or three 
miles. * * 

The city of Ninhenay 18 Gn for 
four rarities, air without 
out mud, cagls without ſmoak, and the 
ſtreets paved with marble. How this old 
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flocks: to feed, ſo that they cover the 
ground as cloſe as they can ſtand; a 
fowler has nothing to do but to level his 
piece, and ſhobt into the lump; he needs 


only one ſhort to load his horſe home. It 


is almoſt incredible what a great num- 


ber they will Kill at a ſhor. They are ge- 


nerally ſold for me u or ſix- — 
a- pair. 

The land in this barony i 18 ah infe- 
rio to many other parts of Ireland, be- 
ing of a thin, light, gravelly nature; but, 
as they have plenty of manures, and corn 
much, they are a rich body of people. | 
Wexford town is fifty nine miles yout 
* non 86 
- Killkenny is about fifcy- Fxqniles "his 
Dublin; the direct road to it is through 
a very fine country viz. part of Kildare, 
Carlow, and part of Killkenny; the towns 
you go through are Naas, Killcullen, Ti- 
molin Carlow, and Leighllenbridge; this 
ſtaxide 1 in Ireland, for ſo far 

together, as it ĩs all an incloſed country, 
without i interception of commons, or any 
; | 


% 
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waſte land; and fifty - ſix miles in Toelanth 


is a long way; as — meaſure with ſeven 
yards to che perch: but indeed chere is 
not to be found ſo ſine aride for ſo far 
together in his majeſty's dominions, as in 
Ireland, for if you begin behind Kells, 
Which is to the ns of Dublin, and go 
to Killkenny, which is to the ſouth af 
Dublin, you ride for about a hundred J- 


riſh miles through five counties, namely, 


the county of Nleath, Dublin, Kildare, 


Carlow, and Killkenny: you have all the 
road, a good quick ſet hedge at each fide 
of you, and all an incloſed country; you 


do not go over an acre of either bog, 
heath, mountain, common, or any ſort 


of waſte land; you are alſo accompanied 2 


part of the way wich fine rivers, and all 
the way, with either gentlemenꝭs ſears, or 
towns, at the end 4 every two or three 
miles. . © 


The city of Kilkenay is Gd for 


four rarities, air without fagy water with- , 
out mud, cagls without ſmoak, and che 


Wenn N wich marble. How chis old 
12 
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tradition aroſe into a proverb, I know 
nat, but they can in ſtrictneſs only claim 
two of the four, which is the two laſt; they 
have marble quarries near the town, from 
which they both build their houſes, and 
pave their ſtreets with, but neither the 
houſes or ſtreets cut any better a figure, 

or ſcarce ſo good as other good towns in 

Ireland, for every one knows that marble 

is a very rough ſtone, without on la- 

boux of poliſhing. + 

be Killkenny coals do not in the leaſt: 
ſmoke, for which reaſon they are made 

uſe of all over Ireland; to dry malt with, 
and in Killkenny as common firing. It is 


true, as they have no ſmoke, there is not 


ſio groſs an air, or heavy clouds over the 
city, as is over other great cities or 
towns, where the coals have a ſmoke, 
which aſcends to the clouds, but the air 
is not exempted from fog for all that, as 
there is no commanding the clouds, fogs | 
or miſts of other countries, but they will 
blow over it, juſt as the winds ſet. 
Through the city runs a fine river, o- 
ver which there are two new bridges, built 
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of marble, juſt finiſhed; the old bridges 
were broken down with a great flood, a- 
bout tour years ago. The bottom of the 
river is gravel, therefore the water is for 
the moſt part clear, but I have ſeen it 
muddy more than once. ww oO. 

In the city, and near the river-ſide 

ſtands a fine Gothic building, belonging 
to the Butler family, which was erected 
in queen Ann's time, by the famous duke, 


of Ormond: and about two miles up the 


river, ſtands the ruins of another of his | 


buildings, which was ornamented abolit 
with a large plantation of Aſh, which i is 
ſtill growing and healthy, but very large. 
The city of Killkenny is not very large, 
or by any means handſome or regular 
built, but it is rich, and populous, and 
carries on a good trade in the manufac-” 
tory of blankets. 

For about fifteen miles acroſs de coun- 
try to Waterford, the land is mourains 
ous, barren and bad; a good deal of i it ca- 
vered with ling or hearh, | 

Warerford lies about twenty four miles 
from Kilkenny, it is a town of a pret- 
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ty ſmart trade, and really now deſerves to f 
drop that odium that has formerly been 
. Eaſt upon it, of very buſy, and nothing to 
do, like Waterford merchants: but they. 
have now ſomething to do, both in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, and exportarion 
of beef, butter and pork in great abund- 
ance; they alſo manufacture a gene deal 
of frize. 
Warerford is not 1 but a popu- 
lous rich town, and improving every day; 
the lanck in this county is not good; in 
general about two thirds isa mountainous, 
thin, weak land; and any good veins there 
are, are kept under dairies, ſo that agri- 
g culture i is neglected, and the poor alſo in 
aà ſtarving condition; but a great many 
men ſhip themſelves off from Waterford, 
to ſerve the ſeaſon in the Newfound- 
land fiſhery, for which they will get per- 
haps fifteen or ſixteen pounds wage for ſix 
or ſeven months; which is a great help to 
this neighbourhood for chey generally 
ſpend it in the winter half year. 
I made four tours through England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; and va- 
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ried my courſe every time ſo that T 
ſcarce left a county or townin them, that 
I did not ſee, and if I came at a town or 
city I liked, I ſtayed there perhaps a 
month or two: if J heard any thing new 
in farming I went to ſee it, as that was al- 
ways my chief paſſion, and I was deeply 
in it myſelf, but my reader muſt allow, 
that as I truſted it chiefly to ſervants, I 
was a ſufferer, chough ws ſchemes were 
as ever ſo well. = 1 


always r it, ſo as tobe each | 


winter in a Hlifferent city, and ſeldom 
miſſed any play, ball or diverſion they af+ 


forded. The reſt of my time was moſtly | | 


(year in reading. 


When I had ſeen all curioſities theſe 2 


kingdoms afforded, and tryed moſt 


branches in trade, my thirſt after travel in 
and now | began ſeri- 
oully to think of beginning Houſe-Keeping, 
and particularly as I was juſt now marri; 


ſome degree abate 


ed. by which, and trade l had acquired: a 
tolerable fortune, and as I was always gay, 
I now ſhewed a way, I kept my country 


and city houſe, my poſt and ſingle horſe 


— 


* 
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IxxXit THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 
chaiſe; hunters, dogs, and ſervants in 
proportion; I had a good fide board of 
plate, and entertained the beſt company. 
J was yet in trade both by ſea and land, 
I was concerned in ſhips, and ſmaller 
craft, I had lands in England and Ireland, 
I fed, bred and raiſed a great deal of 
cattle, I raiſed much of both corn and 
N ö 

In Ireland my land was nized 
with bog and mountain; and in order to 
reclaim i, and carry on a regular courſe of 
husbandry, in the beſt manmer I was able; 
I imported from England ten of the beſt 
mares I could buy, all bays, marked a- 
like, and half blood, and a valuable ſtalli 
on, the ſame colour; theſe I propoſed to 
breed from, and to work my ground 
wich; J alſo imported a waggon, plows, 
and implements of husbandry oral ſorts, 
with ſervants, both men and women, and 
every plan I laid, ſeemed to promiſe ſuc- 
ceſs in my ctops, &c. and doubtleſs, in 
the end, would redound both to my for- 
tune and praiſe, had not Providence plea- 


ſed to put a ſtop to my flouriſhing 


R . * 
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ſchemes, by overcaſting my ſunſhine with 
a train of ſycceeding black clouds. In- 
deed the old ſaying, that one misfortune 
ſeldom comes alan ſcemed to be veri- 
fied in me, for one trode upon the heels 
of another. I had loſſes by ſea and land, 


which would fill a volume; therefore I 


ſhall only ſay, that the greateſt of all was 
that of my wife, who died in child bed, 
and after that rolled one trouble after 
another, like a ſtrong torrent down a 
ſteep hill, for the ſpace of nine or ten 
years. And though I cannot ſay they 
ended here, yet they handed me down to 
the thirty ninch year of my age; ſo ſhall 
drop my narrative at preſent, and con- 
clude with two or three remarks thereon. 
About the time of my heavieſt mii 
fortunes I was viſited ( doubtleſs: by che 
hand of God) wick yhat the common 
Iriſh call a forewarning of ſome ſtrange 
event that was to follow. * 
It happened that I bought ſhe how 


ed cattle of an extraordinary fine breed, . 


: when coſt a great deal of money, e 
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the reſt was a three years old heifer, 
which coſt nineteen pounds, fifteen ſhil- 
lings ; the was — in calf by a bull 
14 chat coſt an hundred guineas, therefore, 
1 doubtleſs, was expected to bring a oalf 
I worth a deal of money, but inſtead of 
which ſhe brought a monſter, as my 
herdſman called it; for before I was out 
of bed, one morning, he brought me 
word, ther the ſine heifer (for ſo the was 
called) had calved a monſter I haſted 
to fee ity and found it a ſtrange figure 1n- 
deed. Its under lip or jau was like a par- 
rot's beak reverſed, ſor it turned up over 
the upper jaw, ſo that it could not ſuck; 
a ring of long hair grew out of the ſighe 
or ball of che eye; ſo that it was blind, 
neither had it any vent for its urine; o- 
therways its was in ſhape and colour like 
the co In ſhort, I ordered it to be kil- 
led and buried immediately. I remem- 
ber che herdman's nifoclogked at me 
with a pitiful look. and ſaid; O, Sir, they 
are marked whom God marks. I look- 
ed upon this misfortune as nothing but 
chance, therefore took no notice. How- 


, 
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ever, for feat of che worſt (as I thought) 
I ordered the-cow, when a-bulling again, 
to get my own bull, otherwiſe J had li- 
| bog to have her ſerved wich the aforeſaid 
hundred guinea bull, that got the mon- 
ſter; ſo, when in ſeaſon, ſhe did get my 
own bull, and what is very extraordina- 
ry, the brought directly ſuch another 
monſter, only chat it had vent for its u- 
rine; which ſeemed to be another ſtroke 
of Providence, for if it had not, it could 
not have been kept alive for me to ſee it, 
as I was in England when it was calved, 
and until it was three weeks old; but 
they kept it alive by pouring milk down. 
its throat, till I aw i it. By the hair grow- 
ing our of the apple or ball of the eye, 
as aforeſaid, it made the eyes ſwell & 
that they were ready to drop out of i its 
head. As ſoon as I ſaw it, I ordered it 
to be killed and buried alſo; for, I be- 
lieve, as hungry and poor as the poor 
people were, they would not eat a bit of 
it, no more than if it were poiſon; and. 
indeed the very repetition of the tale 
makes my heart ake. About three weeks 
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after, the cow, among many more, fell 
into the hands of a mob, chere I had 
like to loſe my life. And indeed tho ma- 
ny were killed, this cow was not; which 
ſeemed another ſtroke of Providence, to. 
ſhew that ſhe could breed right in ano- 
ther man's hands, but not in mine; for 
ſhe was ſold by the mob, in Dublin, for 
one guinea, which was ten ſhillings leſs 
than her hide was worth. I ſaw the man 
who has her lately, and he told me ſhe 
had brought him ſive calves, which he 
had ſold for high prices, Which revived 
ſome ſtrange reflections within me. 
TRE END OF THE LIFE. 
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In ies to give my reader 2 more d 
ſtinct idea of r I have added a 
Table (immediately after the title page) 
ſhewing the names and number of che 
provinces and counties; with the number 
of baronies, boroughs,” pariſhes, houſes, 
and acres the whole kingdom contains; 

alſo the difference between the Engliſh 
and Iriſh acre; which mglt give great ſa- | 
tisfaction to every curious reader. 1 iS 
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. 
On Flax. 


There are ſeveral denominations of Flax, 
as follow. 


1. White Flax. 
2. Seed Flax, in imitation of White. 
3. Black, or Bunch-rate, in imitation 
of Blo, or black Dutch. 
4. De Wrate Flax. 


an require each a different ma- 
nagement, therefore I ſhall treat of 
them ſeparately, except what relates to 
land or ſowing, which will be ſet forth in 
this chapter. | el 
Vor. I. et 
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Though flax 1s a nice crop to bring to 
the hackle in full perfection, yet as to 
the growing part, there is nothing more 
eaſy; and as the climate and lands of En- 
gland, Scotland and lreland are really very 
good for this crop, together with the high 
price that flax and ſeed bears, and the great 
encouragement given by the government 
to the honourable Linen-Boards of Ire- 
land and Scotland; will, I hope, with the 
ailiſtance of the following hints, make 
this branch flouriſh in theſe two king- 
doms. 

Indeed, it muſt be allowed, hl the 
linen branch in Ircland (take it from the 
hackle to the bleach yard) has arrived to 
a height almoſt to rival any other nation, 
thanks be to the worthy, honourable, and 
indefatigable gentlemen in truſt thereof. 

But as to the railing flax and ſeed, 
we may juſtly pronounce Ireland to be 
in her infancy, inſomuch that ſhe runs 
counter in every part that ſhould make 
for this ſo valuable a branch. | 

However, the is rather to be * dan 
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blamed, as ſhe has always been kept in 
the dark, not having either perſonal, or 
even theoretical leſſons to go by. It is as 
clear as the noon-day, that no author has 
ever treated on this ſubject that really un- 
derſtood one half of it; for it is almoſt 
impoſſible for any perſon above a com- 
mon labourer, to be a true judge there- 
of. 1 9 
If this be the caſe, (as it certainly is) 
how 1s it poſſible for a gentleman writer 
bred up, perhaps in London, or ſome o- 
ther great town, to give thorough leſſons, 
himſelf knowing no more than what he 
gathers from this and that hearſay. 
On the other hand, this branch was 

never likely to tranſpire by perſonal lef- 
ſons, as I doubt whether there be a man 
in Ireland, that really knows how to bring 
a ſtone of flax to its full perfection fit for 
the hackle: I have travelled all Ireland 
over, but never as yet ſaw an inſtance of 
it. | 
What can we ſay then, is not this a 
heavy clog upon the main wheel? Are 
not we rowing on troubled waters, by 
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fetchin g our materials from abroad in a 
dear and hazardous manner? 

Though I was brought up in the midſi 
of a flax country, where every farmer 
round me had, perhaps, from five to 
twenty acres; and though I grew a great 
deal myſelf, and paid cloſe attention 
thereto, yet 1 found myſelf greatly de- 
ficient 'till I betook myſelf to the ma- 
nual part thereof; and tho' I was as great 
a proficient as moſt of my neighbours, 
yet when I came to grow flax in other 
countries, and make uſe of other wa- 
ters, &c. I found I had more experience 
to gain before I was thorough maſter of 
at, which coſt me very dear, as will ap- 
pear in the following ſheets. 

The thorough knowledge is not to be 
got without repeated experience, a cloſe 
and even laborious application. | 
My experiments tell me, that old lay 
land anſwers beſt for flax, as it is gene- 
rally free from weeds, and is leaſt ſubject 
to lodge, and alſo produces a finer and 
thicker ſkin, likewiſe not ſo apt to have 
cankercd ruſty black ſpots in it; beſides, 
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flax on ſuch land, is a good preparative 
for wheat, as it Tay ever miſſes of a 
good crop. 

All ſorts of falkins or ſtubles, onde 
they be enriched with any kind of ma- 
nure, will bring flax; but as lay-land (for 
the above reaſons) is ſo much better, I 
would adviſe my reader to make it his 
choice if poſſible. 
Avoid rating flax in e eee 
this piece of experience I paid very dear 
for, though it never fell in my way but 
twice, namely, in Ireland and Wales; in 
the firſt, 1 had my choice of two ſorts of 
water, limeſtone and bog, the latter was 
inconvenient; but the lime-ſtone very near, 
being a fine ſtanding po under a lime- 
ſtone quarry. 

As I hadinever heard any thing againſt 
ſuch water for flax, I had well nigh de- 
termined with myſelf to water in it; but 
on ſecond thoughts, as I was not neceſſi- 
tated, I thought my flax too good to be 


riſqued by experiments, therefore I hangs 
ed for that time, | 
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In Wales, however, I had not the ſame 
good fortune, though I did not run into 
the trial deſfignedly. 


Through my land run a ſmall rivu- 


let which traverſed ſome low meadow- 
fields, in two of theſe fields, I made in 
each a flax-pit by the ſide of the river, 
which I could fill at pleaſure. 

At a ſmall diſtance, was a lime-ſtone 
quarry, out of which came a ſpring, 
which helped to feed this rivulet; one 
of the pits was oppoſite to the ſpring, and 
the other above it, ſo that I could turn the 
ſpring below both the pits into the rivu- 
let, which I accordingly did. 

Thinking myſelf well provided with 
water, into each pit I put four acres of 
good flax, ſodded and treaded as uſual; 
but ſome perſon (whether for miſchief 
or not I cannot ſay) opened the dam that 


Was oppoſite to one of the pits; thus they 
ſerved me three nights ſucceſſively. It 
Had been ſeven days in the water when 


this happened, but ſcarce began to rate, 
as I tried 1t every day. 


[ 


{ 
{ 
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I immediately found the bad eff ect of 
the lime-ſtone water; upon which I took 
it out the fourth day after this happened, 
being in the, pit only eleven days; but 
it was quite ſpoiled and rotten, except 
ſome bits in the middle of a ſheaf, or 
in the corner of the pit where the lime 
water had ſcarce reached; and this was 
green and nothing better for going into 
the pit. In ſhort, it was ſpoiled to ſuch 
a degree, that I never made uſe of a hand- 
ful of it. 

The flax in the other pit that eſcaped 
the lime- water, lay there five weeks, and 
got no more than a ſufficient rate, and 
was ſo good, that I fold ſome of it for ſix- 
ty-four mor: a hundred weight in the 
rough. 

The long 1 time that this lay in the wa- 
ter, ſhews what difference there is in wa- 
ter; for I had ſome water in the ſame 
land that watered flax well in twelve 
days; and I have had water in other 
countries, that has rated flax well in ſix 
days. | 
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My experience of deep water coſt me 
yet dearer, as I loſt upwards of two hun- 
dred pounds worth by it in one year, for 
the quantity was very large. 

This was in Cheſhire, where marle 
pits are very plenty, and ſome of them 
very large and deep. 

I always knew that flax never rated 
kindly in deep water, but never ſo fatal- 
ly experienced it as here. The ſurface is 
warmed by the ſun, which will ſet the 
upper part of the flax a rating two or 
three days before that which lies four or 
five feet deep. 

This is one great reaſon, why it is ſo 
neceſſary to tread the flax in the pit, in 
order to mix the water, that it may rate 
even, or in all parts alike. 

The water in theſe marle pits in Che- 
ſhire, are very good for rating flax or 
hemp in, where they are of a moderate 
depth, but they are often from fix to fif- 
teen feet deep. | 

By a miſtake in a direction, I had ſe- 
venteen large waggon loads of choice 
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good flax put into one of theſe large pits, 
the conſequence of which was, that I in 
a manner loſt the whole. But indeed this 
was not the _ time I Thitered by deep 
water. 

It is much ws ſafeſt 1 way to | make pits 
to a proper ſize, if there be none by 
chance that are ſuitable. 

In Lincolnſhire, it is very common for 
labouring men to dig pits on the com- 
mons, and let them to farmers at ſo much 
a year, for rating flax in; not but the 
farmers have the ſame privilege of mak- 
ing pits, but they may buy them from 
a poor man cheaper, as he makes them 
at ſpare times, when he has no other 
Work. Rene 

It is common for a 150 man to ſell a 
pit that will hold ſeven or eight acres of 
flax, for three half crowns, and 01 in pro- 
portion. 


Vor. B 
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CHAP. f. 


Directions for plowing, harrowing, ſewing, pul- 
ling, watering, grafſmg, and full manage- 
ment of white flax till brought to the hackle. 


"= ground for flax being fixed upon, 
you mult begin to plow about the 
firſt of March, with a furrow of about 
nine inches broad, and between four and 
five thick. Take care that all the land be 
clear cut and turned, and that it lies flat 
and even with the graſ s fide downwards. 
If the ground be ſtony, or the plough- 
man bad, men with ſpades muſt follow 
the plough to turn what it miſſes. 

Buy the middle of March the plowing 
muſt be finiſhed; and it muſt then be 
well harrowed to raiſe plenty of mold, 
and to ſcratch the roots of the graſs, in 
order to kill and ſet them a rotting. By 
this they will become a rich manure, for 
any other crop that may follow; when 
thus harrowed, gather all the ſods and 
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ſtones, and throw them into the furrows. 
When this is done, ſow the ſeed at the 

rate of eight pecks to an Engliſh acre. 
Lady-day, or as near it as the wea- 
ther will permit, is the beft ſeaſon for 
ſowing flax-ſeed. When' ſown, turn the 
harrow the wrong end foremoſt, and run 
the ground over once in a place. Y 

When the ſeed has been about a month 
ſown, roll it, and in about a fortnight 
more weed it; but if it be lay-land, there 
will not be many weeds; however, it 
muſt be gone over, and none left in, 
as they are very pernicious enemies to 
flax. 

Being well cleared from weeds, the 
buſineſs - is over till pulling time, except 
it be a very ſtrong crop, and a rainy ſea- 
ſon; in this caſe it will he down or lodge, 
and not feed well, but be apt to ſpoil be- 
fore it is ready to pull. 

Ihe only help againſt this, is to ſend 
two men, one at each fide the ridge, with 
turning rods, about the ſlze of rake- 
ſhafts; they muſt put the rods under the 

Þ Þ 
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top of the flax, raiſe it vp #34 turn it 
. 

This is not very Ra cn th and will 
prevent -it from mildewing, and other- 


wiſe greatly help it, till it be ready for. 
pulling, which muſt be as early as poſ- 
ſible; for this ſort, above all others, muſt. 


be made into- white flax, though indeed 
it will never be ſo good. as that which 


ſtands upright, as it will not feed well, 
and the ſhove being ſoft, is apt to flat in 


the working, and not part freely from the 
harl ; the ſkin of ſuch flax always is thin 
and tender. 


This ſort generally grows on rid 


land, or under hedges in a warm ſituati- 
on, which draws it up tall and weak. 


This makes it neceſſary to divide your 
crop into white and ſeed flax, as almoſt 


in every field there is a variation, which 
may be laid out for both ſorts, in a pro- 


fitable manner, provided it be done with 


judgment, and rightly timed. 
As there are ſeveral ſorts. of flax that 


may be made, and that every ſort re- 
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Siren a different management, I will firſt 
conduct my reader through the manage- 
ment of the white flax, from the —_ 
to the ſwingle ſtock. 95 

Your crop proper for white flax being 
fixed upon, if it anſwers the en 
tokens it is ready to pull, vizx. 

If the ſeed be perfected in ſhape, bug 
not half ripe: if the leaves begin to wi- 
ther and fall off, about one third of the 
ſtalk from the bottom upwards: if the 
ſtalk turn a pale yellow: if the buttons or 
boles will ſtrip, each ſeparately, and take 
wich them a ſtring of flax to the root 
without breaking. 

The laſt experiment holding good, is a 
ſure ſign that nature has done her work, 
by giving the flax a good ſkin, and that 
it continues all the way up to the top of 
the ſtalk; for ſometimes it does not get 
ſo hi gh. If theſe remarks concur, your 
crop is ready to pull, you may fall to 
Work. 

Make your ſheaves to the ſize 1 A 
band of about eighteen inches long will 
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reach round each. Make the bands of 
the ſmall under-growth of flax and weeds, 
in order to ſave the good flax, as the wa- 
ter renders it of little uſe if it be knotted 
when rating. Be mindful in pulling, that 
you do not place your hands too low 
down, ſo as to pull up any weeds, or un- 
der-growth of flax, which will ſpoil the 
good both in watering and working. The 
ſmalleſt part of the flax is cloſe under the 
boles; this is the place to take hold of 
for pulling. 

Tour hands being thus placed, what 
does not reach ſo high as to be taken 
hold of, is of no uſe; leave it on the 
ground rather than ſpoil the good with 
it. As much as is pulled one day, muſt 
be put into the water the next; for if it 
be too much dried or withered, the con- 
ſequence is bad. | 

The water moſt proper for rating flax, 
is that of the ſofteſt nature; bog water is 
good, and ſo is that of a clay or-marl 
bottom. But above all, take care the wa- 
ter dogs not come through or from lime- 
ſtone quarries, 


On Flax. ö 15 


You ſhould make choice of no larger 
a pit than what will barely contain your 
flax, for the leſſer the quantity of water, 
the better it will rate. The pit ſhould not 
exceed three feet and an half deep, and 
about fifteen feet broad, the length to be 
proportioned according to the n 
you have to put therein. | 

It is further adviſeable, to e thai 
or four partitions acroſs your pit: by the 
way of dams (which partitions are eaſily 
left when the pit is making) and theſe 
will prevent the communication of any 
exceſs of water. | 

When you be gin to put the flax into 
the water, lay the firſt row acroſs the end 
of the pit, with the root end uppermoſt; 
but lay all the reſt with the ſeed end up- 
permoſt, and let no part of the flax but 
the ſeed end be ſeen; for before it is preſ- 
ſed down, it will ſtand almoſt upright in 
the pit. 

If one ceſs or row be not ſufficient to 
fill the pit, lay on another and another, 
but the water ought to be no deeper than 
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that three rows at the moſt will fill. It 
muſt be filled to ſuch a firmneſs, that a 
man may walk all over it with his ſhoes 
on without being wet. c 
Being thus in the pit, begin at hs 
place you left off laying the laſt row, to ſod 
it. Lay the ſods cloſe to each other, with 
the graſs- fide downwards, fo that the leaſt 
bit of the flax may not be ſeen. The ſods 
muſt be cut thin, not above two feet 
long, and one broad; and they ought to 
be ready at the pit's ſide before e's flax 
is pulled. 
| Your flax being thus ſodded, you 
ſhould tread it ſo as to feteh water above 
all the ſods. But if it be ſunk ſo Riff, that 
the treading of one man can't get water 
over the ſods, let three or tour ſtand to- 
_ gether, or one man carry another on his 
„back. 

This often happens to be wanted, par- 
en when the flax begins to work 

and ſwell in the pit, as it will do two or | 

three days after it is put in. 

I never had flax better watered than 
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On Flag. 17 
when it took a great weight in treading: 
I often trod it with an horſe, and when 
he diſordered the ſods, um care to Me 
them right again. 

It muſt be trod three times a day, 
namely, morning, noon and night: the 
more it is trod, the better it is, as it mi- 
xes the warm ſurface. with the colder 
bottom-water, which makes it work like 
new ale in a guile-fat, which works the 
faſter the oftener it is ſtirred or trod. 

This may ſeem an odd compariſon to 
thoſe that do not underſtand it; however, 
it is fact, for it will 'froth and work up 
ſurprizingly in the tinte of its rating, and 
particularly juſt after treading. Let no 
water in, or out of the pit, while the flax 
is in it, as the current of the water would 
chafe or ſpoil the ſkin of the flax, while 
it is in this pulpy ſoft ſtate. 

No certain time can be fixed that it 
will take in the water; circumſtances in 
this caſe differ, reſpecting the heat or 
coldneſs of the weather, the ſoftneſs or 
hardneſs of the water, or the goodneſs 

. 8 
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or badneſs of the flax; for good flax will 
take more rating, than bad. 8 2 

I ſometimes have had flax as well” -rat- 
ed in fix days, as at other times in a 
month, ſo much do circumſtances differ, 
for the poorer the ſubſtance or the body 
of flax, the ſooner it will rot, ſo conſe- 
quently. will take leſs time in the wa- 
ter. | f | 
The following tokens for the well-rat- 
ing of flax are to be obſerved, viz. 

As ſoon as it is put into the pit, it be- 
gins to ſwell and ſo continues till it is at 
the height of working; and after this, it 
falls till the water comes over the ſods. 

When it has been about five days in 
the pit, take out a ſheaf, and try if it be 
very lippy, and if the ſtalks break and 
ſtart out of the ſkin when doubled, and 
if the {kin peel freely from the ſtalk, alſo 
if the ſeed or boles ſhake off with free- 
dom: theſe are all ſigns of its being duly 
rated: but the ſafeſt way is to take a piece 
out every day, and dry it on a buſh; when 
dry, break and ſcutch a handtul; and then 
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if the ſtalk break and part freely from : 


the ſkin,” it is a ſure ſign of its being 
ſufficiently rated. All theſe tokens will 


aſſiſt you in this material point of rat- 


ing. 
Jour flax being thus rated, take it out 
of the pit, and let it drip a day on the 
pit's fide. Be careful that it be laid 
ſtraight in pulling it out of the water, 
for the doubling of it when wet, will 
chafe and damage the flax. 

When it is drained, carry it to the 


ground for ſpreading. Caſt the ſheaves 


at about the diſtance of two yards from 
each other; and in the caſting let care be 
taken that they do not fall on che ends 
in a break - neck manner. 

Let the ſpreaders begin at one fide of 
the field, and lay the firſt row ſtraight, or 
it will diſorder the whole. Spread it thin 
and even, without lumps, or crofling, and 
with all the heads one way 

The beft land for ſpreading it on is 
meadow, lately mawed, or for want of 
this, a paſture field clear of thifiles, 
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docks, &c. which would keep the flax 
from the ground, and give the wind an 
opportunity to blow it away and ravel it, 
whereby it would be rendered of little 
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We 
Bog might do for ſpreading on, Am 


the forementioned grounds are prefera- 
ble; moreover it ſerves to fertilize: the ſoil 
by the oily ſlimy ſubſtance en 
from the ſtalks, by the rains. ä 


When the flax is thus ſpread, let it 


lye about eight or ten days, till you ob- 


ſerve the ſkin to riſe from the ſtalks at 
the top branches, where it is crooked, or 
has a bend; in theſe places the flax will 


riſe from the ſtalks, and almoſt reſemble 


fiddle-ſticks by the hair being ſtretched a- 
long it: when this comes to paſs, take 
care to turn it with turning-rods prepar- 
ed for that purpoſe, about the ſize of a 
rake ſhaft, running them under the top 
end of the flax, and turning it over, leav- 


ing it in the ſame poſition as before, thin, 
ſtraight, and clear of lumps. 


A good hand will turn two or three 


00 Flax. 2, on 


acres in a 3 It is not to lie as long 
after turning as it did before, but how- 
ever, it is neceſſary to get ſome dews or 
rain on the upper part, in order to give 
it an even colour on both ſides R it 
is taken up. 

. Somerinics it eee — 4 the 15 
is ane too ſoon out of the pit, that it 
Mult be turned two or three times on the 
graſs in order to bring it to a l con- 
ſiſtence for working. 

Take particular care that the worms 
do not damage the flax by drawing it 
into the ground and chafing it, which 
ſometimes happens, particularly in ſpring 
rates, and where the ground is bare of 
graſs. I have ſeen great damage done in 
one night by the worms in this caſe. 

When you find your flax anſwer to the 
above deſcription of riſing from the ſtalks 
like fiddle-ſticks in crooked places, &c. it 
is well watered and graſſed. Take it then 
into the barn for breaking and ſwingling. 

But before I go any farther, let me 
_ caution my brother farmer to be particu» 
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larly careful, through all operations, to 
keep his flax ſtraight and even at the 
Toots, and the root-ends all one way; this 
being a very neceſſary precaution in or- 
der to make it yield well to the hackle, 
work eaſy, and ſell well, &c. &c s 

As I have now done with the white 
flax till the breaking and ſwingling, I 
ſhallwtrop it for the preſent, and proceed 
0 the feecbflax t in imitation * White. 


CHAP. III. 


On Seced-flax. 


as 18 watered with the feed on. | 
Firſt we are to conſider that flax-ſeed 


is of an oily nature, and that this ſub- 


ſtance is conveyed through the ſkin, or 


baſt (as it is called by ſome) up to the | 
ſeed, and when it is on its journey, as it 
were, diſperſed through the length of the 


ſtalk, it is pulled for white flax, by which 
it is ſtopped of circulation, and the oil in 
the ſkin remains there, ne of reach- 
ing to the ſeed. 

The intent of watering or rating flax, 
is to rot the ſtalk, in order to make it 


part freely from the ſkin, when dreſſed, 


as alſo to ſoften, purge, and cleanſe, or 


diſcharge any unkind harſh matter from 
it, but the oil being ſo ſtagnated, pre- 
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| mags are ſeveral reaſons to be gi- | 
| ven, why the ſeed flax has not a 
right to be ſo good as white flax, or ſuch 
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ſerves the flax from rotting in any reaſon- 
able time, not letting the water have the 
power over it, as it has over a poor fub- 
ſtance: were it poſlible to extract all the 
oily ſubſtance from the flax, it would be 
left as poor as the ftalk whereon it grows, 
conſequently would rot in the ſame time, 
and be rendered as uſeleſs. rr 

This confirms my opinion, that the 
leſs quantity of water the flax is rated in, 
the better, ſilkier, and ſtronger i it is made 
by the oily ſubſtance which is permitted 
to remain therein; for the beſt particles 
gather and cling to the ſtrongeſt body 
(being the flax,) which makes it weigh 
heavy, adds to the ſtrength, and makes it 
of a kind ſoft, filky nature. 

I am confident, were a ꝓarcel of flax- 
ſeed thrown into one of theſe pits, for 
ſome conſiderable time before the flax 
was put in, ſo that it might have time to 
incorporate with the water, it would have 
a happy effe&t, and conſiderably add to 
the goodneſs of the flax. I do not ſay 
that it would be worth while to do this, 


0 Flax. 25 
further than by way of Af pgs and 
proof. 

I have thrown chaff that hi had ue 
light ſeed amongſt it, into a pit, and 
found it to be of ſervice. 

An old pit that has had flax watered 
in it ſeveral years, is far better than a 
new made pit; and one that has white 
flax with the ſeed on watered in it, is 
better than one that has been uſed for 
bunch: rate, or flax that has had the ſeed 
taken off, only that it turns it a dark- 
blue colour, which by the by is better 
than a bad white. All this I have ſeen 
experienced by others, as well as myſelf. 

Now, ſeeing it is ſo abſolutely neceſſary _ 
for the good of the flax to preſerve this 
oily kind nature in it, in order to keep it 
from rotting, and make it kind, ſoft and 
ſilky; what a piece of abſurdity is it to 
drive it out by drying it over the fire, as 
is univerſally practiſed in Ireland? and 
indeed by ſome unſkilful farmers in En- 
gland too, where they are ſtran ** to 
the true method. 

Vor. I. 2 
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In ſhort, it is rendered harſh and brit- 
tle, ſo that it loſes conſiderably in its real 
weight and goodneſs, and ms loſes 
in its value. 

In order to be convinced of this, weigh 
as many ſheaves as will (when broken 
and ſwingled) make two ſtone, one half 
of which dry over the fire, the other halt 
dreſs without, and it will be found that 
when both are dreſſed, the difference in 
weight will be from a pound and a half 
to two pounds; a great loſs in ſo ſmall a 
quantity of flax. 

The experienced flax-farmers are ſo ſen- 
ſible of the real evils that attend drying 
it, that they will not ſuffer theirs even to be 
dried in the ſun. It is true, when it 1s ta- 
ken up off the graſs, -it is dry, though 
indeed ſome chuſe to take it up in an e- 
vening when the dew is falling. 

No one that is not neceſſitated will of- 
fer to dreſs any flax till it gets a ſweat in 
the mow or ſtack, which adds to its ſoft 
filky nature, as well as weight; and after 
this ſweat, it is never ſuffered to be (as 
above) dried in any caſe, 


e 


But then we are to conſider that the 
Engliſh flax-farmers are true judges in 
rating their flax; which, if not done pro- 
perly, it is hard to be dreſſed well, even 
with fire, and much more without. 

There is alſo other kind of tools to 
break and ſwingle it with than any in 

Ireland. The quantities that are raiſed in 
ſome parts of England and Holland could 
never be manufactured in ſuch a paltry 
manner; were fire of no real damage to 
it, it would add ſo much trouble and ex- 
pence of drying, &c. to a farmer's other 
buſineſs, that it could never be duly at- 
tended to. 

One acre. managed in the Irſh man- 
ner, would give as much trouble as an 
hundred would in the right method; for 
when it 1s once in the barn, it 1s ſcarce of 
as much trouble as corn, having no more 
to do than agree with men to work it, 
and this is moſtly a ſet price, except it 
miſſes of a govd rate, (which may ſome- 
times, though rarely happen) or- if the 
flax be very ſhort; in this caſe there is a 
EE D 2 
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conſideration of an higher price. The 
common rate for dreſſing white: flax, is 
fourteen pence a ſtone, for breaking and 
ſwingling; and ſixteen — for ſeed or 
bunch-rate. 

High or low wages vary according 1 to 
* cleverneſs of the workman, from the 
difference of a ſhilling to three on a day, 
for there are ſeveral degrees of workmen: 
a good workman is as well known thro' 
the flax countries of England and Hol- 
land, as a juſtice of peace or a ſheriff in 
an Iriſh county. 1 85 
It is neceſſary that a farmer look over 

his ſwinglers ſometimes, to ſee that they 
make no waſte; as alſo that they dreſs it 
clean, for on this his ſucceſs and ſale in 
the market depends. 

Some workmen will make the ſame 
flax ſell higher than others by ſix pence 
or eight pence a ſtone, and all the flax 
buyers know the good workmen by the 
lapping or making up of the flax. 

A good workman is ſeldom made, if 
he does not learn when young, it 1s far 
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eaſier to make a good hackler than a good 
ſwingler, though the former is a trade of 
apprenticeſhip, and the latter is not. | 
The ſwingler generally has a pair of 
ſcales by him, and weighs the flax as he 
dreſſes it, then takes it into his maſter, 
who ſeldom weighs it, till he gets two 
or three Packs together, to —_ to the 
market. | BY 

A great deal depends on giving flaw 2 
good even colour for fetching a good price 
in the market. Let the colour be what it 
will, it ought to be of one ſort; not to be 
ſtriped or ſpotted with black and white, 
or green and white, grey and blue, or 
green and yellow, &c. 

The misfortune of theſe mixed colours 
is got before it goes into the water, parti- 
cularly if it be ſeed-flax of any kind; for 
the prevention of which, I ordered ſeed- 
flax, in imitation of white, to be ſtacked 
with the ſeed-end outwards; this prevents 
the out-fides of the ſheaves from being 
weather-beaten, which will turn them 


black or grey, ſo that it will always be of 
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a quite different colour from the infide of 
the ſheaf, but the ſeed being outwards, 


can take no damage, but will dN or 
dry the faſter for it. 


If the bunch -· rate flax get a 1 co- 


Jodi, it is for want of ſpreading even and 
clear of lumps after the pullers; the ſame 
evil the dew-rate is ſubject to, if not pro- 
perly ſpread, but it may happen to white 
flax two or three ways. 

- Firſt, when it is pulled, if it tand too 
long to dry before it is put into the pit. 
Secondly, if it be not well and cloſe 
covered in the pit n os : and duly 
trod. 
Thirdly, if it be not e even and 
clear of lumps in the time of graſſing. 

All theſe cautions, a farmer ought to 
10 armed with, if he means to bring this 
valuable branch to its full perfection. 
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HAP. IV: 


The pulling, watering, and management of ſeed- 


weeks longer than the white. It 
will ſhew itſelf to be ripe by the leaves 
fading and falling off, and the boles turn- 
ing brown; but beware of letting it ſtand 


till the ſeed in the boll turns brown; for 


if you do, the ſeed will be nothing bet- 
ter, and the flax a great deal worſe. It is 


a great miſtake to let the ſeed flax be over 


ripe. 


Obferve the ſame directions! in ling 


the ſeed-flax as for white, (only make the 
ſheaves a little larger) ſet them up in a 
propping manner, three leaning to each 


other. In three or four days after, if the 


weather permits, make them into ſmall 


field-ſtacks, no larger than you N | 


without getting upon them. 


Make them like corn Racks, only kt ; 


HE ſced-flax muſt ſtand about three 
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this difference, that the ſeed-ends muſt be 
outwards, in-order to dry the ſooner, and 
keep the ſtalks from being weather-beat- 
EM + + | 

Thus let them ſtand about a week and 
then make them over again, by which 
means the top of the ſtack will become 
the bottom. Lay a little weeds, or the 
under-growth of flax on the top of the 
ſtack in order to make it caſt the rain, 
and keep the upper ſheaves from the-ſun 
and weather. 

A few ſheaves turned brown or grey, 
would ſpoil a great parcel, in the beauty 
of its colour; for let the colour be of what 
ſort it will, it ought to be even, or elſe it 
will not bleach even when in cloth ; which 
is impoſſible to accompliſh without great 
care before it goes into the water. 

Let the ſtack ſtand, after turning, about 
ten days, after which take it into the 
barn, and ripple the ſeed off with rippling 
- combs, you ſee for that purpoſe in the cut. 

Being thus rippled, tye it up in ſmall 
ſheaves, and water it in the ſame manner 
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a8 directed * white flax; alſo obſerve the 
ſame directions to know hen it is right- 
ly rated and graſſed; in ſhort, treat it in 
every caſe as directed for white flax. 

As to the ſeed, it may lye in the chaff 
or boles all winter, till it is wanted in 
ſpring, at which time riddle it firſt thro' 
a wide riddle, in order to take out all the 
long ſtraws, pulſe, &c. 

This done, take it to the mill and ſhell 
it as you would oats. This is a ready way 
of taking the ſeed out without waſte, and, 
on the ſhelling it may be winnowed at 
the mill without the trouble of takin 8 
the dirt back. 

I ſhall ſpare myſelf the trouble of giv- 
ing any directions about winnowing, as 
molt people are perfect in that art; as it 
is win in the ſame manner as corn, ſav- 
ing only as to the ſieves, which muſt be 
ſuited to the ſize of the ſeed. 

And now, gentle reader, pleaſe to ac- 
company me, once more, to the field of 
pulling, and I will ſhew you another and 
2 more general way of raiſin g ſeed-flax, 
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which is in imitation of black or blo 
Dutch; but in truth, I have ſeen and rear- 
ed better and higher priced by the follow- 
ing management, than ever Ib _ come 
from Holland. NK 
Obſerve that ſeed-flax of all ſorts muſt 
ſtand till it come to the ame bes a - 
ripeneſs before it is one 2 


F 
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Diretling, * the Ae 75 8 
rate flax, in imitation of blo; or black Dutch, 
and to ps the al in ee, 


WI E N you 3 70 * the Varig 
Lane flax, arrange your pullers all 
in a row, at one fide of the field, let every 
puller take about two yards broad, and 
lead on at about the ſame diſtance before 
one another. 

Spread the flax after chan N and e- 
ven, with the tops all one way, as White 
flax is ſpread on the graſs when it comes 
out of the pit, Take care that the firſt 
puller lays his row ſtraight, that it may 
be a guide to all the reſt. As one crooked 
row will diſorder the whole field, and give 
double trouble both in turnin g and 8. 
thering it up... 

When pulled, and . ſpread, — it be 
till it gets a grey colour, which will be in 
three or four days, particularly, if there 
"DM 
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be heavy dews or rainy weather; but if 
not, it will take a longer time. 
Turn it with turning-rods, as directed 


for white flax, that both ſides may get a 
grey colour alike; by this means the ſeed 


will be pretty raſh, therefore handle it 
gently, that the boles do not ſhake off in 
gathering and binding, in which there 

will be the leſs danger, if you make large 
ſheaves, as there will be leſs outſides. 
Hereupon take it home and beat out 
the ſeed with beaters, for that purpoſe 
made of a piece of wood twelve inches 
long, two thick, and ſix broad, and in this 


fix a handle ſloping ways. 


When you begin to beat out the ſced, 
ſpread two rows of flax on the barn floor, 
with the ſeed ends to meet. Then beat 


out the ſeed with your beaters; but ob- 


ſerve that you let the beater fall level or 


true on the flax; or elſe it will break the 
Handle; there is ſome art required in giv- 
ing a good ſtroke with the beater. 


Tye the ſheaves up with two bands, 
one at cach end, and lay one half of the 
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ſheaf with the tops to thę roots of the o- 
ther Half. Make the eaves as hav eos as a 
middle · ſiaed wheat ſheaf. 


Being thus prepared, be it to che wa- 


ter, but this muſt not be funk with ſods, 
or any other weight, but muſt ſwim up- 
on the ſurface of the water, lying in rows, 
each ſheaf cloſe to another. It is beſt to 
put it in pits that have been watered in, 
as it will have a ſiner blue colour. 
It muſt be turned every ſecond day, 
18 is eaſily done with a long fork, 


having about two inches of the points of 


the grains bent, in * nature of a muck- 
tax: 


directions, as for white flax, with this ad- 


dition only, that it will fink under the 
ſurface of the water: when it is about e- 


nough rated, but not to the bottom of 


the pit. If it ſhould be left till it ſinks to 
the bottom, there is great danger of its 
being over Gone," or in plain terms rot- 
ten. 


Theſe are Ion facts amongſt the 


For its being vel hi, ve the 
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flax. farmers, but; for what. reaſon nature 
thus varies, her operations, few trouble 
their heads to  phloſophiea, ue 
Matter. une Hing 
Were a Curious perſon however, uo ar 
. the flax .chroughout the proceſs of 
its rating, he might infer. 2 great deal 
from its riſing and falling n the pit; its 
loſing and regaining its ſpirits, &c. &c. 
Being thus duly watered, take it out 
and let it lie on the pit's fide all night to 
drip; then take it to the ground intended 
to dry it on; but it muſt not be ſpread 
flat, but ſet-up almoſt like a ſu gar-loaf, 
the ſheaves being in two parts, that is, the 
heads each way it will cafily part in the 
middle, one half of which, 1 is enough for 
2 rickle, take it by the p and ſpread it 
round you, giving the. xogt-end a good 
ſplay, ſo that the wind will not eaſily 
throw it down, preſs the tops cloſe toge- 
ther, ſo that as I have obſerved, it may re- 
ſemble a ſugar-loaf, ſtanding ſo thin and 
open, that it will ſoon, dry ; but however it 
will be the better to get a little rain before 
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it is bound up, in order to waſh the dirt 
and ſlimy ſubſtance ol. 

The boles of this flax will be well broke 
by the beater as above directed, ſo that 
there will be no more to do than to win- 
now them, and there 1s no 2 of the 
ſeed being very good. ad” 

I have known fuch bunch-rate lx 10 
fell; in the rough, in Snaith-Harket, York- 
ſhire, at ſixty- four ſhillings the hundred 
weight, and the ſeed from it, as good a as 
ay foreign feel, whatever. + es be 
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Direfions how to manage deip-rate for, with 
or without the ſeed on. 

OME ſet up their dew-rate flax in 

ſtooks, after pulling, to dry like corn, 
letting it ſtand perhaps three weeks, or a 
month. 

This is a bad way; for ſtanding in the 
ſtook ſo long, in order to dry the ſeed, 
tenders the out-ſides of the ſheaves to ſuch 
a degree, that they will not take ſo much 
rating as the infide, and will therefore be 
undoubtedly rotten before the infide is 
enough rated. 

The beſt way is to ſpread it after the 
pullers, as directed for bunch-rate flax in 
the following manner, viz. 

Arrange your pullers at one fide of 

the field, and let them ſpread the flax 
thin and even after them, with the tops 
all one way; if there be rain, the upper 
part will be well rated in five or fix days, 
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but in this caſe chendes alter great- 
ly, according to the various ſorts of wea- 
ther that may happen; therefore a farmer 
muſt be circumſpect, and rub a few ſtalks 
at the upper part of the row, between his 
finger and thumb; and if they break and 
part freely from the ſkin or baſt, he may 
then turn it with turning: rods, and let 
it le till he finds both ſides to be rated 
and coloured alike. But if che flax be 
not ſpread upon the graſs, very even and 
thin, but lie thick and in lumps, the in- 
ſide will be green or yellow, and not in 
any degree equally rated to the outſide, 
therefore it will be e Soils 
ed. 1 ii "2.113 

If the flax be r not enou gh LG by the 
above method, or that you dare not truſt 
it on the graſs, ſo to be, (for fear of thed- 
ing the ſeed) then about the firſt of March, 
when the ſeed is off, ſpread it on the graſs 
again, thin and even, and manage it the 
ſame way in graſſing as white flax; alſo 
obſerve the ſame tokens for its W 


85 well graſſet. e e 
Vor. I. C 
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IL have had flax well dew-rated, with 
the ſeed on, by ſpreading it after the pul- 
lerer as abore, without ang" more e trouble; ; 
there anſwered Sol every way; * I ne- 
ver knew it done by any one but myſelf, 
and indeed, I never ordered any thus but 
one year; in which, 1 had twenty- ſeven 
acres rated in the above manner, howe- 
ver it is to be noted that it was coarſe- 
bunned flax, which made it the eaſieſt ma- 

naged thus. For. it is neceſſary it ſhould 
be ſo; and it * A a. good looꝶ out, 
leſt it ſhed the ſeed, by lying. too long on 
the graſs, or getting too much ſlavery 
under the weather. 

When it is enough rated, take 1 it home 
| for. working. It muſt bt breaked and 
{wingled as other flax. 

Ihe ſeed of this dew-rate flax. is un- 
doubtedly very good, and there is alſo 
leſs trouble attends the flax; but it is not 
ſo good in quality, neither do I think it 
yields fo well. Indeed it is ſcarce ever 
done, but in a country that has not the 
conven "_y of water, 
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Direflims for . and fonging ax 
' ewvithout Are. 


8 [ 15 ia 4s my trader to take 
great care that his tops of flax 'be 
kept all one way, and the roots even, 'it 
is to be hoped that my former caution 
may prove ſufficient, if not, it will occa- 
ſion the more labour to the breaker, for 
it muſt be very even at the roots, before 
it be put in the breakers, or he Faw never 
make good work, * 

Wherefore, when he begins to break, 
let him take a ſheaf, and ſlaken the band, 
but not looſe it quite; then chop the root- 
end on the ground; this done, pull all the 
looſe rubbiſh it has gather'd from it; 
then take a little more than he can hold 
in one hand, and again jump it even at 
the root; take hold as near the top as 
poſſible, ſo as to hold it faſt; then take a 
little of che top from under the hand, 
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bring it round the flax, and lap it round 
his thumb, by which he may hold it faſ- 
ter than if he had no more than his fin- 
gers could meet about; bend it two or 
three times backwards and forwards, ſo 
as to make it ſupple cloſe to the hand; 
put it into the breaks, keep it thin ſpread 
in them, and as He works it, turn it 
often. 

When the root is breaked, let FIR ſtroak 
it ſmooth, and pull the end; then break 
the top-end, and the root-end again. 

Being thus breaked, let him begin to 
ſwingle, holding it in the nick of the 


ſwingle-ftock, with the left hand, and the 


ſwingle hand in the right; let him al- 
ways hit the top of the ſtock above the 
nick, and it will glance down paſt the 
nick with full force through the flax. 


When the root-end 1s ſwingled once 


over, hackle the top-end with the foot- 
hackle, to take out the rough tow and 
ſhoves which are hard to fetch out effec- 
tually. with the ſwingle-hand alone. 
When the flax is good and rightly wa- 
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tered, it is eaſily worked, three times go- 
ing over with the ſwin gle-hand will be 
ſufficient to clean it from ſhoves. 

If it be rightly ſwingled by a good 
workman, it will be quite clear of tow, 
to all appearance, before it goes into the 
hackle; ſo that it will be eaſy to count 
every harle in it, and the root will be as 
even as a pound of candles, and look as 
gloſſy, after the ſwin gle-hand, as it does 
after the hackle. L 

When we ſee a Parcel of flax areſſed 
to this perfection, in Ireland, that will 


fetch, in the rough, from ſixty-eight, to | 


ſeventy ſhillings per hundred, we may 
venture to pronounce that the moſt eſſen- 
tial part of this noble branch, which 
ought to be the firſt introduced, has at 
laſt found its way into this kingdom. 

But though 1 have given rules, as a- 
bove, for a ſwingler, I am certain it is 
impoſſible to make a workman without 
ocular demonſtration. 

It is true, if a learner had an old work- 
man to look at, two or three days, theſe 
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directions would be of great uſe to faci- 
litate his inſtructions. | 

Whatever you do, beware not to dry 
any flax with the fire, on even the ſun, 

after it gets a ſweat in the mow; for if 
you do, it will certainly reduce both the 
value and weight, making it light, fuſly, 
and brittle. 

| 1 have often been told by the Iriſh, 
that they thought it impoſſible to dreſs 
flax without fire; and on the other hand, 
when I have told the Engliſh that the 
Iriſh dried their flax with fire, they won- 
dered as much, thinking them very igno- 
rant for ſo doing. 
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OMerwation. on flax ſeed, of & bois: worn aul or 
e and n to e t, &C. &C, 


LAX-Sced. is a very deceitful, grain; 
for though it may look well to the 

eye, yet it may not be worth a penny a 
cart-load, for ſowing. Indeed, if it be of 
a good quality, it is not worſe: for look- - 
ing well, by being clean and bright, &c. 
The flax-farmers are as much on their 
honour in ſupporting the character of 
their ſeed, as that of their horſes ; nay 
more ſo; for it is impoſſible for a perſon 
to {ell a parcel of ſeed, at any price, if he 


be not known to be in a good breed (as 


they call it:) and he muſt be well known 
to be a man of a good character, and his 
ſeed well vouched. 

It is incredible to tell the ne 
there is in flax-ſeed ; which I have ſeen 
proved more than once; an inſtance or 
two I beg leave to mention, viz. 
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A farmer of my acquaintance lived a- 
bout twenty. miles from the flax country, 
and though no farther off, yet he was 
quite a ſtranger to the branch; but as he 
was a puſhing, ſcheming man, he made 
a journey over to the moſt famous part 
in all England for flax. He ſtayed a few 
days among the farmers; and as he was 
a ſmart, ſenſible man, without doubt, re- 
turned as welb inſtructed as the nature of 
ſuch a journey would admit. | 

Upon which he ploughed up twenty 
acres of good old lay-land, and ſowed it 
with flax-ſeed ; which he bought at an 
oil-mill, and which he ſaid, looked very 
well; being large, bright, and clean, and 
grew very vigorouſly till it was about 
fourteen inches long; whereupon it made 
a full ſtop, began to bloſſom, and never 
got to be half a yard in length. He was 
greatly ſurpriſed at ſuch a diſappointment; 
- and, as the land was good, could not un- 
riddle the myſtery. 

However, he was not diſcoura ged "a 


yond hope; as he remembered that the 
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flax-farmers, (when he was in the flax- 
country) ſold their ſeed for four pounds 
per quarter; ſo that if he made no uſe of 
the flax, the ſeed, he apprehended, would 
pay him better than any thing he could 
have ſowed his land with. 

Upon this preſumption, he took a ſam- 
ple, and went to ſell it at the time of year; 
but not a grain could he diſpoſe of, at a- 
ny price, though the farmers were ſel- 
ling, one to another, at four pounds a 
quarter. Z 

He wrote me a pitiful letter complain- 
ing of thegflax-farmers, believing they 
combined againſt him, not to buy his 
ſeed, in order to deter him from ſowing 
any more. 

Hereupon I adviſed him to employ a 
perſon to ſell it for him by commiſſion, 
and recommended a noted 1 to 
him for that purpoſe. 

He took my advice, by which means 
he ſold his ſeed at four pounds per quar- 
ter. However, it was a bad jobb for all 
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ſides, the buyers loſt their crop, and 155 : 
fellers their credit. | 

The flax was fo ſhort that it could not 
be wrought; and as to him who fold the 
ſeed by commiſſion, he has told me ſince, 
that his credit was hurt ſo much, by ſel- 
ling the ſaid parcel of bad ſeed, that he 
never could ſell a peck ſince, in the com- 
miſſion way. 

'This ſhews how cautious a farmer 
_ ought to be in the choice of his ſeed. A- 
mong many inſtances of this ſort, I ſhall 
only mention one more, that e to 
myſelf. | | 

About five years ago, I Papi to be 
one buſhel ſhort in finiſhing about fixty 
acres I ſowed that year, with good ſeed 
of my own rearin g. The field 1 finiſhed 
in, contained twelve acres, and was very 
good land; wherefore I thought it a pity 
to let any of the land he 1dle. | 

Hereupon I bought ſome ſeed at a ven- 
rure, which looked well, and grew vigo- 
rous as the reſt of the field, till it was 
near half a yard long; and then it made 
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no more, though all the reſt of the field, 
was from a yard, to a yard and a quarter 


long. 


A more demonſtrable proof 1 never ſaw, 


for it was put into a ſack wherein the 


good ſeed had been; and as ſome grains 


of the good feed ftuck to the ſack and 
mixed, it was eaſy to gather every ſtalk 
of flax that grew from the good ſeed, be- 
ing above twice the length of the bad 
ſpecies. 

Moreover, the branches of a 8 


ſeed were long, and one aſpiring above 


another, having a leader above all the 
reſt. 

But it is not ſo with fa ha ſort, of 
which the branches are all of a height, 
ſo that the top will be as even as a clip- 
ped hedge. When flax comes to have ſuch 
a top, and abates ſo much in height, it is 
a ſure ſign that the ſeed is tired, |, jad, and 


_ worn Our, 


Perhaps my reader would: be glad to 


know what J mean by ſeed being tired, 
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2 full ſtop, bloſſomed, ſeeded, 6d; grew 
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as alſo how. to help tired ſeed, &c. which 
is as follows, viz. 

Firſt, let us conſider that it is Foam the 
hot climates that this ſeed comes, namely 


from North America and Riga. It is true 


that the heat in the latter, only continues 


about three months; but that is the ſea- 


ſon in which the flax grows, during which 
time it is exceeding warm. | 
The heat in America holds much long- 


er; and it is well known, that plant or 


vegetable, which produces a fluid ſub- 
ſtance, will ripen, in fruit and ſeed, to a 
greater perfection there, than it will in 
our colder climates, the ſkin being thin, 
kind nature, as it were, crams her recep- 
tacles full of rich juices ſuited to each 
plant, &c. 

This, in flax-ſeed is demonſtrably prov- 
ed by the oil-mills, as they find a conſi- 
derable larger produce of oil from foreign 
new ſeed,. than from ſeed that has been 
repeatedly ſown for many years in Eng- 
land, though the latter ſhall look bright- 
er, larger, and plumper than the former. 
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The ſeed therefore certainly degene- 
rates by not producing ſo much oil in 
our cold climates, but inſtead of oil a thick + 
ſkin, and within it a groſs pulpy ſub- 
ſtance; and the longer it 1s ſown here, 
the more it runs to this harſh unkind 
matter. 

Now this oil is the very life and ſpirit 
of the flax; therefore, as this abates in 
quantity, the flax abates in its len gth and 
value. 

Without doubt, were a parcel of ſeed, 
that 1s quite run tired in England, taken 7 

to thoſe hot countries, and ſown, it would 9 
in time regain its former good quality. 
But, let not my brother farmers be de- 
terred from ſaving ſeed in theſe colder 
ſclimates under fear of its degenerating, 
\ for be aſſured it may be ſown four or five 

years before the degeneracy can be per- 

ceived, and then but in a ſmall degree; 
ſo that it will laſt fifteen or twenty vears 
before it need be changed; but I only 
mention theſe particulars, in order to lead 


the flax-grower thorou ghly into this 
branch. 


\ 
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The farmers in England have a way 


of reſting their ſeed (as they call it) which 


is done by barreling it up, letting it ſtand 


a year or two without ſowing; the long- 


er it ſtands, the better. This was diſco- 


vered by chance. 


A farmer happened to ſpare ſome ſeed 


after ſowing, he let it ſtand two years; 


and, when he came to ſow it at the end 
of that term among ſome ſced of the ſame 
ſort, but which had been kept ſowing each 
year, it topped it in length eight inches. 
This accidental experiment has brought 
on a general practice, as it 1s found to re- 
freſh the ſeed in a ſurprizing manner. 
There is no accounting for this amend- 


1 


ment, otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing that 


the pulp and ſkin meliorates by the eva- 


poration of the watry particles, and by 


the cruder parts being mellowed and mel- 


ted down, (as it were) into the body of 


the oil. | 

Thus any ſort of ſeed of an oily nature, 
ſuch as rape-muſtard, or cole-ſeed, will 
produce the more oil, the older it is; and 
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it is oll (as I ſaid before) which is the ve- 
ry eſſence of, flax. | ; 


A farther caution 1s neceflary, ling your 


| ſeed be clear from button-ſeed, which is 
a a very pernicious weed, and a great ene- 


my to flax; for where this gets footing, 
the flax-ſeed muſt be condemned for oil, 
be it of ever fo good a quality, ſo fatal is 
this weed to it. | 
The ſeed of this weed 1s white aud ve- 
ry ſmall, not ſo large as the ſmalleſt grain 
of muſtard ſeed; but there are as many 
joined together in a bunch as make a 
head about the ſize and likeneſs of a 
waiſt- coat button, from whence it takes 
its name of button-ſeed. | 
It grows on a ſmall ſtalk which twiſts 
round the flax, as ivy about a tree, ſo that 
there is no getting quit of it either by 
weeding or ſwingling, as it will not part 
the flax along with the ſhove, and the in- 
creaſe 1s ſo very great, that if there be on- 
ly a few ſtalks in an acre of flax, this year, 
the next it may deſtroy the whole crop. 
There is another bad ſeed which is by 
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ſome called wild-willow, and by others 
corn- bind. This is not much unlike hemp- 
ſeed, only not quite ſo large; it alſo twiſts 
round the flax as ivy round a tree, which 
makes it impoſhble to be weeded out; 
| however, as the ſeed is large, it will ſtay 
in a ſieve that will let flax-ſeed through, 
by which means it may be kept clear with 
care, and though it is not ſo multiplying 
a ſeed as button-ſeed, yet it is a great e- 
nemy to flax, and ought to be guarded 
againſt. 

There are ſeveral ſorts a flax-ſeed which 
might be explained, were it worth while 
to go to the nicety of matters, but as I 
have no intention to ſwell this work with 
matters of ſpeculation, or with any thing 
that is not of immediate conſequence to 
the farmers, I ſhall only mention two 
principal ſeeds from whence we derive 
our growth; namely, that of America, and 
that of Riga. 5 

The former is a bright bay ſeed, and 
produces a fine ſmall flax; but the Riga 
is moſily a dark bay, broad flat ſeed; it 
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produces a groſs tall flax, which I am apt 
to think is moſt ſuitable for this degene- 
rating climate, for it is eaſily cured and 
made finer by ſowing it ſomewhat thicker 
on the ground. 

I got the beſt breed of ſeed I ever had 
from Memell -and Riga. This Riga-ſeed 
will laſt longer good than American-ſeed, 
in England or Ireland; but it is not ſo 
beautiful to the eye, neither is it of ſo high 
a price in Dublin as American-ſeed. 

There is a ſort of ſeed which comes 
from France, when ſown -here, produces 
a fine flax, but ſo puny, ſhort, and ſmall, 
that it is ſcarce worth reaping. I once 
ſowed ſome (by way of trial,) but loſt my 
crop. I have alſo ſeen others ſuffer by it, 
therefore would have my reader to guard 
againſt it. 
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Directions how to make French fieves, and 
their uſe. 


RENCH ſieves, ſo called, as they came 
from French Flanders. The rim is 
about three feet diameter, and three inches 
deep; the bottom 1s made of parchment; 
two are made uſe of, and called a ſet; one 
of them goes under the name of riddle, 
and the other, ſieve. | 

The riddle is punched with a hole 
thus , it lets throu gh the flax-ſeed be- 
ing flat, and any round or ſquare ſeeds 
flay in the riddle. 

The ſieve is punched with a round hole 
thus O, which lets through the ſmall 
round ſeeds, ſuch as rape, muſtard, ket- 
lock, or button-ſeed, but the flax-ſeed ſtays 
in the ſieve. Theſe holes muſt be punch- 
ed to an exact fize, or they are uſeleſs. 
There is a particular art in dreſſing 
with theſe ſieves, which I ſhall ſpare my- 
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ſelf the trouble of explaining, as it is im- 
poſſible to be executed without ſeeing it 
put in practice; and even then it is not 
eaſily learned. 

There is not above fix pair of theſe 
ſieves in England, and about as many 
men who are capable of dreſſing with 
them. It is a calling of itſelf; and, at the 
time of ſowing, they are very buſily em- 
ployed. A farmer pays about two ſhil- 
lings per quarter for to have his ſeed dreſ- 
ſed in them. None requires to be dreſſed 
in this manner, ſave ſuch as have run to 
weeds; and, in this caſe, though it is dif- 
ficult to get the right knack of dreſſing 
or turning the ſieves, yet the ſtirring of 
them any way, will clear a great deal of 
dirt and ſeeds out. 

The expence of a ſet of theſe ſieves, at 
a moderate computation, is three pound; 
and one ſet, and two men will clean all 
the flax-ſeed for ten or fifteen mules round 
in a flax country, 
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On inter. flax. 


WV may truly call that winter: flax 

which is ſown in Autumn, to ſtand 

the winter, it being about five months 

longer in the ground than the com- 
mon. 

In my travels through Ireland, I have 
met with ſeveral perſons that told me 
they had made trial of this method, and 
ſome ſpeak in favour of it, but there are 
many more who condemn it. 

I was often aſked the reaſon why J 
took no notice of it in my firſt edition? 
My anſwer was, that I thought it of no 
utility to the public, as I had tried it long 
ago, and found it did not anſwer; there- 

fore I omitted taking any notice of it for | 
C that reaſon. The particulars of the trials I 
made are as follow, viz. Obſerving where 
the flax ſeed had been accidentally ſcat- 
tered in Autumn, and that it grew, or 
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kept green all winter; I concluded that 
this method might be improved upon; 
therefore, I was determined to be convin- 
ced by a fair trial, and for that reaſon, in 
October 1759, ſowed one acre, in the 
middle of a twelve acre field, tilled well, 
and managed it in every other why" as 
it ought to be. 

About the middle of March followin g. 
I ſowed the remainder of the ſaid field 
with the ſame ſort of ſeed. The winter- 
flax got to be about five inches long be- 
fore the ſeverity of the winter came on ; 
after which, it grew no more, but from 
the firſt froſt, changed its healthy dark 
green, to that of a ſickly pale green, and 
at ſpring never regained its former heal- 
thy complexion. 

After the ſpring-flax came up to be a- 
bout five inches long, I ſet ſticks, as 
marks to both ſorts. 

The ſpring-flax grew above one inch 
in twenty-four hours. But the winter-flux 
grew half an inch only. 

The winter-flax was ready to pull three 
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weeks before the ſprin g-flax ; and at pul- 
ling was ſcarcely thirty inches long: the 
- ſpring-flax was about a yard and ſeven 


inches, ſo that it was longer than the for- 
mer by thirteen inches, or thereabouts, 
The winter-flax branched or ſpread great- 
ly into top, ſo conſequently produced 


more ſeed, which indeed, oy the by, 1s no 


recommendation. 

The year following I made another 
ſmall trial, which was attended with much 
the ſame conſequences ; therefore, I was 
thoroughly convinced that winter-flax is 
not an advantageous Crop, | 

The failure in winter-flax may be ac- 
counted for in the following few oy 
VIZ. 1 


It is to be ee that flax in its 


nature, is truſting to one leader, the top 


of which is exceeding tender, inſomuch 


that if any thing wound it (ever ſo little) 


it will grow no more, but ſtrike or ſpread 
out into ſide branches, which is of no o- 
ther uſe, than to bear the ſeed, being of 


a poor towey quality, therefore comes off 
in dreſſing as ſuch. 
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If a flie, or what is commonly called a 
flax-flie, happen to bite or wound the 
leader, or top of a ſtalk of flax, when at 
five or fix inches long, it ſtagnates its 
growth, and makes it ſhort, coarſe and 
ſtunty, much reſembling a young fir-tree 
that has loſt its leader. I found the froſt 
had pinched the tender leader of my win- 
ter- flax, which made it liable to the ſaid - 
ill-conſequences. | 

Another thing is, that flax-land muſt 
be harrow'd very fine, at the time of ſow- 
ing; therefore much wet weather in win- 
ter makes it cement, or bake together, 
which helps to bind the flax in the ground 
and retard its growth. Any land is cer- 
tainly better and fitter for a crop, that, 
after a ſevere winter, 1s opened, broke up 
or pulverized in ſpring, as it ſweetens and 
proves of great utility thereto. 
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© HAS xt 


On flax among potatoes. 


; I flax-ſeed be ſown among potatoes ſet 


with the plough, (as directed in this 
treatiſe,) there is no doubt but it will an- 
ſwer very well, as the potatoes are ſet 
thin and in drills, having about eighteen 
inches between each drill, and about ten 
inches between each potatoe; by this the 
tops of the potatoes and the flax does not 
incommode or croud each other, having 
room enough for each to flouriſh. 
Ihe potatoes ſet thus, will ſpread un- 
der ground and produce a far better crop 
than when planted thick, as the tops, by 
this warm ſituation, draws one another 
up weak and tender; and nature being ſo 
profuſe in throwing her bounty upwards 
to ſupport ſo much uſeleſs top, robs her- 


ſelf of the ſalts ſhe ought to reſerve to en- 


large the potatoes. 
In the year 1765, I received the high- 
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eſt premium in Ireland, for ſaving the 
moſt and beſt flax-ſeed among potatoes. I 
ſaved 4.8 pecks of good ſeed, only the land 
was ſubject to weeds, and had little pains 
beſtowed to clean it, or I might have had 
as much more; the potatoes were very 
good alſo. I ſet them with the plough - - 
directed in this treatiſe. 

As ſoon as the potatoes were- — 
I ſowed the ſeed the broadcaſt way, at the 
rate of eight quarts to the acre, and, in 
order to try experiments, I raked and rol- 
led ſome, but the moſt part of it I did no- 
thing to after ſowing, bur left it uncover- 
ed, which proved the beſt crop; and tho 
it may ſeem odd to my reader, yet it wy 
be cally accounted for. 

It is to be obſerved, that flax-ſeed hos: 
ing of an oily nature, is of a great attrac- 
tion, inſomuch, that if a field be ſown, 
and not covered by harrowing or other- 
wiſe, the ſecond day after ſowing, it will 
be impoſſible to find a fingle grain, par- 
ticularly, if- there fall in the mean time 
either dew or rain, or if it be ſown in 

Vol. I. |S 
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greeen mold. Each grain gathers the fine 
particles of earth about it, being candied 
(as it were) with mold, and much reſem- 
bles a comfit, ſo that after the ſecond day 
(as I obſerved) one loſes it inſenſibly, and 
ſees no more of it till it riſes at the top 
of the plant, which will be in about five 
days after it is ſown. The firſt time I 


found this out, I was greatly alarmed, as 


follows, viz. 

In 1753, I had a large field ready to 
ſow on a Saturday, and having a call from 
home, I ſent a man to ſow the field, and 
ordered it to be harrowed once in a place 
when ſown. At my coming home I was 
told the field was ſown, but about an a- 
cre of it left uncovered. On Monday 1 
ſent to finiſh the field, but the ſervant re- 
turned in a great hurry, telling me that 
the birds had picked up all the ſeed; up- 
on this, I as well as the reſt of the fami- 
Iy, and ſome of my neighbours, went to 
ſee if it was neceſſary to ſow it over a- 
gain. 

We ſought a ene time, and 
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could not find a ſingle grain; therefore 
had concluded to ſow it over again; but 
by chance, I found a grain by rubbing 
the mold between my fingers; this learn- 
ed me how to ſeek for it, after which I 
found ſeveral grains candied with a coat 
of mold, and very ſlimy. 1 

In order to ſee the reſult of £chis 1 left 
it as it was, without harrowing, and I ne- 
ver had a finer crop; I believe every-grain 
grew, and all (ſtarted as it were) fairly 
together, and not one grain buried deep- 
er than another; which is not the cafe 
when harrowed, for when it happens 
that the ſeed fall to the bottom of a drill 
or ſeam, made by the pins, (which may 
be the caſe with more than half of the 
ſeed) it will be covered perhaps two inches 
or more, deep, therefore longer in coming 
up through ſo much mold by feveral days, 
than that which lies on the furface; there- 
fore it may be juſtly called a ſecond 
growth; and a ſecond growth in any crop 
is bad, but worſe in flax than any other; 
as thaſe plants which firſt come up are 
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generally the ſtrongeſt, and maintain their 


vigour, by being more open, and expoſed 
to freſh air; but the ſecond or under- 
growth, is partly debarred from this ad- 
vantage, being ſhaded or kept under by 
their over- bearing, predominant enemies, 
therefore rendered ſmall and ſickly. I 


have proved this ſo often, that I believe I 


ſhall never cover a . of flax - ſeed 
more. ) 

1 hoſe he Ry raiſe lax-ſeed among 
wenclied potatoes with ſucceſs, muſt ad- 
here to the following rules, viz. 170 

1. Never ſow flax- ſeed on = that 1s 
OY to red- worms. er 
Do not plant your potatoes nearer 
— a foot of each other.. 
3. Never dig your trenches Fr to 
throw up bad mold, but make them wide 
and ſhallow, except the under ſtratum be 


of a good lome, or black rich haſle earth; 


but if the under ſtratum be of a fox ſand, 
a red or blue clay, or of a hungry brown, 
or red cankered, poiſonous earth, com- 


monly in England called ramill, a man 


ay 


dd Had 
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may as well throw his ſeed into the ſea 
as on ſuch land; and I believe three- 
fourths of Ireland is ſubject to ſuch a 
bottom. Indeed the lands of Ireland are 
very changeable, it is not uncommon to 
ſee two or three different ſorts in one 
field. 

On my travels through Ireland, L met 
with ſeveral complaints, that flax miſled, 
which had been ſown amongſt potatoes, 
and has often been ſhewn the ground, 
which was always attenged with conſe- 
quences as above; therefore it behoves e- 
very perſon, to conſider the land he has 
to work in, or he can never be ſucceſsful 
in his enterprizes; but whether the land 
be good or bad, or whether he means to 
ſow flax among his potatoes; or not, it is 
a great miſtake to ſet his potatoes thick, 
as by that the land is ſpent by ſupporting 
the luxuriant tops; whereas, if they, {tgod 
thin, there would be a free circulation for 
air, and the potatoes would ſpread the 
more under ground. This 1s evident, even 

to a weak underſtanding. 


A T ABLE of expence/ and profit of an 
Acre of White-flax, raiſed in the Engliſh 
method, as directed i in a 1 II. 


8 F243 

One Engliſh.; acre. og flax at 32 yards to 
the perch, will n 5 5 ſtone, at 
88 PEF:ci omni iii; aa 0 0 


The expence of aid acre is as follows: 
p To ploughing, harrowing, and 


Soving” > - 0 
To 2 buſhels af Jax-ſeed at 108. 


Per * — - I 9 0 
Jo rolling ſaid acre of 6 6 
To pulling - - goo 


To drawing to the water, at a rea · 

ſonable diſtance, and ſodding o 3 0 
To treading 1 in the pit A 
To taking it out, and ſpreading 
on the graſs FER. neee oa. 
To turning it on the graf o o 6 
To gathering up and meer 
home - — 8 6 


a 6 


TABL E for Chap. I 71 
Brought over 42 5 
To breaking and ſwingling 55 
ſtone, at 18. 2d. per ſtone 3 4 2 
To land- rent, ſuppoſe in or about 
the centre of England o 15 o 


r 


Total expence 6 4 8 


1— — 


Clear profit { 15 1 54 


ec | 


A TABLE for CHAP. L. 


The profit and expence on an _acre of flax, raiſed 
| as directed in the above Ne ny 


To 50 ny of flax at 78. 6d; 


per ſtone . 0 

To 1 4 buſhels of ſeed, at 105, 
e ** | E200 
5 


Expence attending ſaid acre if ordered as 
directed in ſaid Chap. 3. 


To plowing, harrowing and 

ſowing - 0 

To 2 buſhels of ſeed at 1 0s. per 
buſhel - — „5 
Io rolling — 8 
To pulling - = 0 
To ſtacking, and turn ſtacking o 
0 
0 


2 
O 


To drawing home, ſuppoſe a mile 
_ Toripling - 2 


0 
e 


| 


ty 
| S) 
2 


TABLE for Chap. IV. ; 


Brou ght over - 2 7 6 

Io threſhing or ſhelling the ſeed | 
at a mill, and winnowing o 3.0 

To drawing the flax to the pit, 


ſuppoſe a mile, and ſodding o 4 © 
To treading in the pit e .56 
To taking out of the pit, and 
ſpreading Þ = - 0 4 0⸗ 
To turning it on the graſs d 6 6 
To gathering up and leading 
home - - 0 4 0 
To breaking and ſcutching 50 
ſtone, at 18. 4d. per ſtone 3 6 8 
To rent for land © 15 0 
Total expence 7 $$ 2 


Vol. I. 


Neat profit C 18 9 10 


A TABLE for Cuar. V. 


Tbe expence. and profit ariſing from an acre of 
. flaxſeed, managed as directed in the above 
Chapter. 


To 4 5 one of fox, at 68. per 4 
ſtone - 18 10 0 
To 15 buſhels of flax-ſeed, at. 


10s, per - - 7 10.0 


Expence attendin g ſaid acre of flax. 


To ploughing, harrowin, 2, and 


- ſowing - - „ 0 
To 2 buſhels of ſeed at 10s. per 1 0 0 
To rolling . $4 0-6 
To pulling - - 5 1 
To turning when ſpread on the 

flax- ſtubble 0 0.6 

To gathering, bringing and 
drawing home - & 4 0 


Lo 


£ 409-0 


Brought over 5 
To LNG out 1 's buſhels of © 
a - 
To drawing to the water, fup- 
poſe a mile y I » 
To turning it in the pit 
To taking it out and rickling 
To binding and drawing home 
To breaking and ſwingling 45 
ſtone, at 18. 4d. per 
To land rent LE 8 


Total expence 


Total produce 21 


TABL. E for Chap. v. 75 


a 0 & 


1 19 © 
8 
8 - 2 
78 1 
3 2 
3 
3 &:© 
oO: Ig: © 
G 20 
O 9 


clear profit 14 13 9 


/ 


Why on 
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The expence and profit of one acre of flax, raiſed 


_—— 2 8 
p4 


To rolling - 99 0 


4 


A TABLE for Cray. VI. 


by the method laid down in the above Chapter. 


To 40 ſtone of flax at 6s. per 


ſtone © _ = — ee 
To 15 buſhels id flaxſeed at 
I 08. Per wales o,o 


Total produce doe 1 9 10 © 
The expence attendin g the ſaid acre of flax. 


To plowing, harrowin g, and 
ſowing - - 0 


O © 
0 


To 2 buſhels of ſced, at 108. per 
buſhel og” - 0 


To pulling - - 0 
To turning when on the flax- 
ſtubble - - 9 6 


To gathering, binding, and lead- 
„„ <1. - of :4'6 


TABLE for Chap. VI. 

Brought over e e 9 6 

To beating out, and winnowing « os 3 8 
To leading and en i on 


the grass - © 2 0 
To turning it on the b o „% 
To gathering, binding, and lead- 1 

ing home - 0 4 > 


To breaking and fmingling 
without fire, the 40 ſtone, at | 
18. 4d. per ſtone 2 13 4 


To land rent - ö ee 
a ts n — 
Total expence 5 194 


Total produce 19 10 


) | . FER: L 
A | Neat profit 13 10 8 


6 
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CHAP. XI. 


nm 


Remarks on the te ſrgng table 


I Have been very Py in calculatin g 
the foregoing tables; therefore my 
reader may rely on what I have ſet forth, 
as I cannot be miſtaken, knowing every 
part of it ſo well; it is nothing to me, to 
calculate, or eſtimate tables of this ſort, 
in any part of the two kingdoms as I 
have had fo many repeated trials, and am 
ſo well acquainted with the value of land, 
labour and commodities, 1 in almoſt every 
part therein. 

I have fixed the tables, PIP g the 
flax to be all of an equal goodneſs, as it 
would be impoſſible for me to eſtimate 
for different crops (a farmer may chance 
to have) without ſeeing them: but, he 
ſeeing the tables and different methods of 
management, muſt be the beſt judge, 
which management or table will anſwer 
beſt for the crop he ſees himſelf poſſeſſed 


A 
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of. But in order to aſſiſt him as far as I 
am able, by a theoretical leſſon, let him 
obſerve the following rules. 

1. If your flax be very long and fine, 
and either does, or is likely to lodge if 
rain come; if your markets or ſituation 
be ſuch, as to have a call for ſine flax, 
then pull it for white flax, and follow 
the direction for Chap, I. | 

2. If your crop be a mond fair-ſt ai 
one, and a degree coarſer than the above; 
if your ſeed be of a good kind, ſo that 
you would be glad to ſave it, and that 
you have plenty of labourers to attend at 
the ripling of it, which indeed is a great 
clog upon this ſort of flax, at this buſy 
ſeaſon of the year. If your ſituation, ma- 
nufactories or markets, be ſuch as have 
a call for this ſecond- rate flax, then ma- 
nage this crop as directed in Chap. III. 

3. If your flax be thin or ſhort, or in- 
clined to a large buſhy top, which will 
produce a great deal of ſeed, (tho indeed 
this ſeed ſhould be fold for oil, as it is not 
good in nature:) if you be ſcarce of hands 
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at this buſy time of the year. Alſo if you 
be ſcarce, or would not be at the labour 
of making pits, but have drains, (which 
if not, running water will do very well to 
ſwim this flax in;) if your ſituation, ma- 
nufactories, or markets be ſuch as to have 
a call for this third-rate flax, then manage 
it as directed in Chapter IV. | 

4. If your crop of flax be thick, or 
coarſe ſtalked, (commonly in England 
called round or coarſe bunned;) if your 
fituation be. diſtant from water; alſo if 
your ſituation for manufactory or mar- 
kets be ſuch as to have a call for coarſe 
flax, ſo that your regard be more for the 
ſeed than flax, then n it as in 
Chapter VW. F 

My reader may have one eye upon his 
crop, and the other upon the foregoing 
hints, therefore may eaſily determine 
which to purſue. 

But though it is no more than neceſſa- 


ry to verſe my reader in every method, 
yet the firſt and fourth chapters are what 
I would chiefly recommend, being the 
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moſt profitable and leaſt ſubject to miſ- 
carriages, badneſs of weather, or hurry of 


other buſineſs, &c. as alſo the lands and 


manufacturies of Ireland, are ſo circum- 
Ranced, as not to fail anfwering for one, 
if not for both of theſe crops, almoſt to 
every farmer; as there is in moſt parts of 
Ireland, a call for both coarſe and fine flax, 
and there are few fields but what have 
two or more ſorts of foil or earth in them; 
perhaps one ſide of a field may be in a 
hollow or bottom; which is generally the - 
deepeſt and richeſt foil, therefore will pro- 
duce a finer and longer flax, which! is moſt 
apt to lodge. 

The hilly part of the field may be gra- 
velly or ſandy, which will produce a 
ſhorter flax; ſo between the two, the far- 
mer may ſuit himſelf with both ſorts of 
flax and ſeed too, which will divide his - 
crop, ſo as to be managed in two ſeaſons, 
and will prevent hurry, ſo that he may 
get eaſier through it. 

Obſerve, that coarſe or thick ſtalked 


flax, will take a ſhorter time in watering 


VoL. I. ; 
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or graſſing, than fine ſmall ſtalked; there- 
fore ought to be watered 1n ſeparate pits: 
the former is generally thinner ſkinned, 
therefore not ſo good as the latter ſma]- 
ler ſort. Flax will not bear to be ſown 
thin for the above reaſon, except regard 
be had to ſeed alone. Three buſhels of 
ſound ſeed is the true complement for an 
Iriſh acre, at ſeven yards to the perch, and 
160 perches to the acre. By the ſame 
rule, two buſhels are ſufficient for an 
Engliſh acre, at five yards and an half to 
the perch; the proportion 1s near alike. 
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Nader for . and managing Hemp 

and the Seed in yas, pj 
Tus ſeaſon FN 3 hemp is from 
| 1 the firſt of April to the middle of 
| May. It requires a deep, rich ſoil, if ſum- 
mer fallow, the better; though ſtubbles 
will do, provided they be fine, and well 
; Wl tilled by a winter fallow, and well ma- 
nured, They muſt be ploughed early in 
autumn, and twice more in ſpring before 
ſowing. After the laſt ploughing, ſow the 
ſced, and if the land be cloddy or rough, 
pulverize it alternately, wath the harrow: 
and roller. 

Contrive to ſow the ok weedy ground 
you have with hemp-ſeed, as it will moſt 
effectually kill the weeds; and bring the 
ground into a good tilth for any ſort of 
crop that may follow it; but wheat is 
moſt commonly uſed, and has b been found 
moſt ſucceſsful. | | 
I. 2 
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There are two ſorts of hemp that grow 
promiſcuouſſy throughone another, name- 
ly, the ſummer and winter hemp, other- 
wiſe called male and female: the male 
or winter hemp bears the ſeed ; the fe- 
male or ſummer hemp bears none, and 
is ripe for pulling at leaſt two months 
before the ſeed or male hemp. 

About the latter end of July, the fe- 
male hemp will be ready to pull, as will 
be evident from its turning a pale yel- 
low, and the leaves withering and falling 
off; when at the ſame time the ſeed- hemp 
will be in 118 full vigour of growing, and 
the ſeed ſcarcely formed. 

The female hemp being thus 80207 
for pulling, go along the furrows and 
Pick it out from the male; but, if 
happen to break any ſtalks of the Herr or 
male hemp, pull them up along with the 
female, as alſo any ſmall ſeed-hemp that 
may happen to be in the furrows, &c. 
After pulling, tye it in middling ſheaves, 
with a band at each end; and for water- 
ing it, obſerve the ſame directions as for 


* 
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white flax. Rate and graſs it alſo the 


ſame way, obſervin g the ſame tokens in 
every caſe. | 

Some will fave no ſeed; bur pull all to- 
gether, as female or ſummer hemp; this 
is the leait trouble, but not the moſt pro- 
fit, particularly if the hemp be a groſs, 
ſtrong crop; but indeed if it be a ſmall 
ſhort crop, it may anſwer as well; for, 
when it is rightly managed in the white 
or female-manner, it will fetch from four 
and fix pence to five and fix pence per 
ſtone; which is about two ſhillings a 
ſtone more than ſeed or peeled hemp will 
give. It muſt be breaked and ſwin gled 
directly as flax, and without fire. 


As to the ſeed-hemp, let it ſtand until 


the ſeed be ripe, which is generally about 
the latter end of September; then pull it 


and tye it up with one band near the top, 


and ſet it up to dry. 
When ready for threſhing, make an 


even place for a threſhin g-floor in the field, 


and ſpread a winnow-ſheet, on which it 
muſt be threſhed. When threſhed, tye ir 
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up with two bands, and water it, {ink it 
with. ſods as white flax. 

When enough rated, take it out of the 
water, ſet it up to dry, as directed for 
bunch: rate flax. See page 38. 

Being thus ſet up, it will ſoon be dry 
to take home for peeling. This peeling is 
good winter work för women and chil- 
dren; if it be large hemp, it will be got 
_ peeled for two-pence a ſtone, but if ſmall, 
it will coſt two-pence halfpenny. At times 
L have paid three-pence, but that was in 
a country where the people were ſtran- 
gers to ſuch work; a child of ten or twelve 
years old, if active, will peel two ſtone a 
day, and the ſtalks are good firing for 
them, as it is generally peeled at their 
own abodes. 

The hemp: ſeed 18 winnowed as 1 
grain; but it is often deceitful, as a great 
deal of it will be hollow within, and have 


no kernel, though it will look near as 


well to the eye as the beſt; therefore the 
buyer ought to inſpect nicely into it, and 
to try its weight, which is the ſafeſt way 
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to buy it by, thou gh indeed not 4 com- 
mon one. 

An acre of hemp well managed, as a- 
bove, will clear, at a moderate computati- 
on, about twelve pounds ſterling over and 
above all other charges. And there are 
very few farmers in England or Ireland, 
but what have ſome land fit for this crop, 
ſuch as old gardens, or land that is run 
to weeds, &c. provided (as I obſerved) it 
be well tilled and manured, but the weeds 
will be apt to grow the faſter for the ma- 
nure, if not effectually killed by ſummer 
and winter fallow. 
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Directions for ploughing, harrowing, ſows, 
and full management of Wheat, till brought 
to the hagyard. 


„ gras, are ſeveral ways of manag- 
ing, and ſeveral forts of lands ſuit- 
able for this crop. Circumſtances differ as 
a man's notion of farming, and land dit. 
fer; ſome farmers ſow in two, others in 
three or four furrow ridges. When it is 
ſown in theſe ridges, it muſt be covered 
with the plow; theſe narrow ridges are 
generally ſown in the ſouth of England, 
with them they are called ftitches. 
The North of England is obliged to 
lay their land in broad high ridges, 
becauſe it is more inclined to wet; 
here ſome will cover with. the plow, o- 
thers harrow their wheat in, but the laſt 
is much the beſt way, for two reaſons ; 
firſt, the wheat lying near the ſurface is 
more in the power of the ſun to nouriſh 


um! "Os Hbf. d L 8 9 
che roots, therefore willi be earlier ready = 
at harveſt; ſecondly, a grear deal leſs ſeed 
will fow the ſame land, which! I {hall ex. 
8 moe hereaf tert. 

Some farmers will ſow! . after 
barleys others after beans Hover or tur 
nips, but the moſt general method is t 


ſow. wheat upon fallow: from bat ſtubble: 


I have done all this, but the beſt and moſt 
ſuitable land I ever found for heat, was 
2 fallow from either natural graſs or clo- 
ver lay. One ex eee is as een 
viz. HH OL] El Nen for 11 


In 1757 I plowed up 4 poor tabpn 
piece of mountain, which had a gravel 


bottom at about four inches deep, the 


ſurface or ſod was naturally given to heath 
or ling, with a mixture of ruſhies, and à 
kind of a coarſe, benty (pune grads; all rn 
formed 2 tough Afi 5410 5 

I plowed it the firſt time in september 


in about a month after I harrowed, and 
in the beginning of November I plow- 


ed it acroſs, this cut and turned any that 
was miſſed the firſt time plowing; in 
Vol. I. M 
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58 latter end of this month I harrowed 
two furrow Tidges, that is, I lay two fur- 
rows back to back; by this it lay dry all 
winter; and by laying ground thus, it is 
more expoſed to the air, having more out. 
fides, and the froſt alſo. has more power 

over. the roots of ferns or the like, 
to. kill them. 

In the (ie! tA of April I NS 
1 acroſs, Which levelled the ridges; by 
this time it was reduced to a tolerable fine 
mold. I then gathered it into broad ridges, 
and plowed it every month till Michael- 
mas, which deduced it to a very fine corn 
mold; the roots of graſs, heath, and every 
rubbiſh it had produced, were all melted 
to; a manure; the ground was. turned 
greaſy, black and rich; ſo that I am clear 
that it was out of the power of any dung, 
or manure of any ſort, to give it ſo ſuit- 
able a drefling for corn, fon it was not 
only rendered rich, but perfectix clear of 
every ſeed or weed, and ſo often, turning, 
the land was both warmed, fweetned, and 
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cleared of all worms, grubs, and the like, 
as ſuch frequent plowings gave an op- 
portunity ww the W _— Upon 
them. f Hor 46% 1 


I niſhed fowing my "_ about the 


laſt of September; ſome 1 covered with 


the plow, but the moſt part 1 Harrowed 
in, which 1 found was the beſt Wheat at 


harveſt. I only ſowed ſix ſtone on afi Iriſh 


acre, which is at the rate of four to an 


Engliſh one. I uſed the pickle that is ſpes 
cified in this hock. I uſed no ſort of ma- 
nure, for indeed the land wanted none, 
though it was ſo poor a wild piece at be- 
ginning, but a finer crop of wheat could 


not grow; there was no ſort of weed 'a- 
mongſt it, and the ears and grain in them 


were remarkably large. 1 fold it for ſeed 
for the higheſt price then going in Ires 
lan d. 1 IS 4 Ped | | b 
It, upon an average, produced thirty 
nine Wincheſter buſhels ta the Engliſh 


acre, which was a ſurpriſing crop for land 


that was not at buying worth half a crown 


an acre ; it has been good ſweet paſture 
a 2 


* 
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ever ſince, for it was daid down with 
graſs ſeeds after it produced a good crop 
of barley the year following. In the 
courſe of the fallow it got eleven plowings 
and three harro wings 
7 I had forgot to obſerve, that a piece of 
ſaid field being wet at wheat ſeed time; 1 
left it for oats at ſpring, and it :produced 
an amazing great crop. The ſtraw was 
ſix feet long, and in ſtrengih like lies, 
and well hung with corn 
In the ſame year 1 ſowed a piece of 
land with; wheat that was worth twenty 
five ſhillings an acre, and was dunged tor 
potatoes the year before, which notwith- 
ſtanding, was not ſo good a crop by one 
third as the above fallow land. 
This ſhews that there is no manage- 
ment equal to fallowing out of the 
ſod, becauſe the roots or fibres thereof 
diſperſed or mixed through the earth are 
there killed, and conſequently putrify in 
that ſituation, which naturally cauſes an 
equal fermentation through all the corn 
mold; and every one will allow that ma- 
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nure 8 bas not half its value 
without being well mited in order to in- 


corporate with the earth _ o brin . on 
a regular fermentationn 

Theſe conſiderations — whih the 
enriching oily ſulphurous particles that 
the earth imbibes from the air every time 
it is turned up, proves the value of lay 


fallow above any manure; whatever, par- 
ticularly for corn; however this is only 
when it is done effectually with judg- 
ment, for if the farmer only gives his 
land three or four ploughings, inſtead of 


raiſing manure he raiſes enemies to his 


crop, becauſe the graſs, weeds: &c. are not 


effectually killed but kept alive, and a 


ruſty moſſy cankered ſod lies at the root 


of his corn, which is rather a 
than of ſervice to it. a 


Clover- ſtubble for fallow is n+ 
valuable piece of improvement, and pre- 


ferable to the former; becauſe the roots 


of clover being of a tender hollow frame 
naturally, rots almoſt as ſoon as turned up, 


ſo chat three or four plowings will bring 
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ic into as good a tilch as a dozen will na- 
tural graſs; in chis caſe a years rent is 
ſaved; for there is time enough between 
mowing the clover and — en, 
to get the ground in order. 
Some indeed will only — their clo- 
ver- ſtubble one plowing, then harrov 
their wheat in; this may do when there 
is no natural graſs or weeds amongſt the 
clover, and that the farmer give his land 
A top dreſſing with ſome ſort of fine ma- 
nure, ſuch as * ſoot, falt, or os 
dung. 
But the beſt abs jap if tn Guinea 
can ſpare it, to plow in a crop of young 
clover, that is, let him eat his clover all 


ſpring, and till his natural graſs-paſture 


gets a head about the middle of May, 
then take out his ſtock, and in about 
three weeks or a month, he will have a 
crop ſufficient to plow in. 

1 SIR Fae 
fore it begins to flower, in its moſt tender 
ſtate; for if it ſtand till the ſtalks be of a 
firm texture, they will take ſo much a 
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longer time to rot, which will retard the 
I ſecond plowing too long; but if it be plow - 
trifies immediately; the roots alſo being 
ſtopped in vegetation while the juices are 
in them rot the ſooner, and are a very 
> cned to hold water, it is beſt to raiſe it 
in broad high ridges, which is eaſily done 
in the courſe of the ſummer falloww. 
As to the depth that land ſhould be 
plowed, this is a point not eaſily fixed 
upon; every farmer knows his own ſitua · 
tion beſt. A great many reaſons may be 
given why land thould not be too deep 
plowed, yet ſome land requires to be 
plowed: much deeper than others. 
look upon eight inches to be as deep as 
any land ought to be plowed, neither 
ought any to be plowed leſs than four. 
However, there is one general rule for a 
farmer to go by, which will always keep 
him right as to this point; and that is 
to Keep his plough-ſhare under the roots 
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H of graſs, weeds, or any other crop that 
7175 his land mayubear; or in other Words, 
1 under the ſod; for it ſis this that compiles 
= - theifod: | i mon orf fene 69.4 
Þ It is a common term among farmers, 
8 | ſuch land is deep, and others ſhallow; 
15 Which would be all one as to Hay; this 
ſod is thin, and that thick; for it is the 
thickneſs or thinneſs of the ſod that de- 
termines the depth of the land; and as 1 
#4 ſaid, it is the roots of ſuch vegetables, 
= which grow thereon, that makes the ſod: 
uy if their food lie deep, they follow it; and 
1 if ſhallow, they go no farther than it lies. 
14 What lies below the ſod is called dead 
1 earth, and it is an eaſy matter to diſtin- 
guiſh what is dead earth, and what is ſod, 
or corn mold; for if you take a ſpade and 
dig a pit a yard deep, you will find the 
ſod to break oy or un from the: dead 
carth. L 1] 
Examine ay ſod, n you. will find 
thouſands of little roots or fibres inter- 
ſperſed or wove among the earth to the 
under part of the ſod, but nothing of this 
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appears in the dead earth, or under ſtra- 
tum; and were we to ſtrip off this ſod 
from a piece of good land, and till and 
ſow the under ſtratum, nothing would 
grow therein, at leaſt for ſeveral years, 
till it was enriched by the ſalts of the air, 
or ſome other manure, which muſt raiſe 
it to a lively active body by fermentation; 
and even in this caſe it would be long be- 
fore it would come to be good land, if 
ever it did: it is true, where land is thin 
or ſhallow, it may be thickened by touch- 


ing lightly upon the under ftratum, and 


manuring well; however this muſt be 
done with diſcretion, or a farmer may 
deſtroy his land. 

The way 1s only to turn up a little at 
once, and work that well by tillage, and 
manure, before he enters upon more, and 
not be too covetous in making it too deep 
all at once. It is better to have four or 
five inches of good earth than ten of bad; 
for four inches is as deep as moſt crops 


require, and if his land be ans be 
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muſt fuit it with ſuch i 
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Ops as will do 
with a ſhallow ſoil. rare dar: 

At the firſt forming the rides, 1 
them acroſs in order to draw ſome of the 
mould into the furrows again, or elſe they 


will be ſtripped too bare of ſoil; alter- 


nately gathering and harrowing thus a- 


croſs, will give them an eaſy. agreeable 


riſe in the middle to . gn you 
chooſe to have them. | 
If the land be inclined to be very wet 


they require to be ſo much the higher. 
The judicious ſpectator will judge the 


proper height and breadth to make the 
ridges, according to the depth of the up- 


per ſtratum. If it be ſhallow, the ridge 


muſt be ſo much the narrower, in order 
to give a proper ſheed, becauſe there will 


not be a depth of earth to raiſe them high 


enough without entering too deep in the 


furrow among the dead bad earth or un- 
der ſtratum; 


When the ridges are „ to a proper 


eight, they muſt be put down one time, 


and taken up or gathered another, by 


F 


eee © 594 
which they will be always kept in a right 
poſition or form, and the ſole will be firm 
and have a proper ſheed, ſo that it will 
be impoſſible for water to lye ſoaking at 
the roots of the corn to ſtarve or chill 
it. 1 > TERM 
You muſt lay a little more manure 
than common on the furrows, as they 
will be ftripped bare of ſoil or corn-earth, 
at the firſt forming the ridges, but what 
ſurplus of manure you lay on the fur- 
rows, you may keep from the middle, as 
that will be the richeſt part for ſome TO 
to o ]]̃ 

As ſoon as the wheat is ſown, gripe it 
acroſs the ridges, in the loweſt places of 
the field, -where the water is likely to 
ſtand, in order to give it a free paſlage 
when it comes. Make your gripes not 
above eight or ten inches broad, 1 {pread 
the earth as you throw it up. 

It is common with a pode plowman 
to throw the plow out at a gripe, and to 
leave about ten inches unploughed at 
each ſide, which will keep the ſides "ON 
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and the gripe in the ſame place; ſo that 
there will be no more trouble to clean 
them, than ſhoveling out what looſe ſods 
the harrow draws in, and in this caſe, 
two men will drain a large field in 2 
day. 

If you intend clover ſtubble for whear, 
the clover muſt not be eaten in the ſpring, 
as it would drive the. crop too late for 


mowing, which otherwiſe would be off 


in the beginning or middle of June, this 
being a ſufficient time to fallow the land 
for wheat, as clover ſtubble is generally 
mellow, and eaſily tilled. The ſtubble muſt 
be plowed in as ſoon as ever the clover is 
off, giving it no time to grow. Three 
ploughings are a ſufficient fallow for 
clover ſtubble. 

If you intend natural b land, or 
corn ſtubble for a ſummer fallow, it is 
well judged to plough it as ſoon as the 


buſy wheat ſeed- time is over. Take up 
the ridges in this ploughing, and gripe 


them in order that they may lie dry all 
winter to mehorate with the froſt, &c. 
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As ſoom as the buſy ſeed-time is over 
in ſpring, plough it again. There can be 


no ſet number of times aſcertaiaed for 


the fallow. being ploughed, the oftner the 
better, and it is more enriched and ſweet- 
ned by the ſun, air and froſt. (See notes.) 

When you ſee the weeds or graſs be- 


gin to grow, this is the time in which it 
mult be ploughed ; as one intent of fal- 


low is to kill theſe pernicious enemies, 
by which means they become a ſpecies of 
manure, and as the roots rot and. incor- 
porate with the earth, they are render- 


ed of all manures, perhaps the moſt ex- 
cellent. | 


The general cuſtom is, to fallow or 
plough four times, if the ſummer be dry, 
and the ground not very weedy ; but in 
a wet ſummer, the graſs, weeds, &c. grow 
faſter than a dry one, and conſequently 


require to be often torn up, leſt their roots 


ſtrike too deep for the plough to turn 
UP. 1141 | [© +; 
Your ground being well fallowed, the 
beſt ſeaſon for ſowing this crop 1s, from 
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a fortnight before, to a fortnight after Mi- 
chackmas.::: 14 

Four ſtone of wheat is fallicient to ſow 
an Engliſh acre, though I know ſome 
of my brother farmers will laugh at this 
{ſmall quantity, but I aſſure them, I would 
rather ſow three ſtone than four, as by 
experience, I am thoroughly convinced 


that the throwing too much ſeed in the 


ground 1s a Joſs both as to ſeed and 


crop. 


If you 1 your wheat in, the rid- 
ges muſt be raiſed to a proper height be- 
fore the grain is ſown, and your furrows 
made ſtraight, and take care not to har- 
row their edges down. to fill the furrow, 
but leave them as open as poſlible, that 
there may be a ready conveyance for wa- 
ter. 6 
The beſt method of ſowing with the 
harrows is firſt to level the ground by 
running the harrow once in a place be- 
fore the ſeed is ſown, as the ſame ſeed 


will ſow double the quantity of ground, 


with a certainty of a much better crop; 
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and the reaſon is plain, for when the land 
is rough or uneven, by ſtubble, weeds, 
or the like, gathering before the coulter, 
and falling off in lumps; or if the land 
be rough with clods, whole furrows, or 
the like; upon throwing the ſeed it na · 
turally bounces, or tumbles off into the 
hollow places round it; ſo that ſuppoſe 
2 hillock be a foot or two diameter, it is a 
chance if one grain ſtay thereon, but in 
a hollow near it you may perhaps ſee 
twenty grains in the breadth of your hand, 
ſo that they come up ſo cloſe or near to- 
gether, that they draw one another up 
weak and tender, each preventing its 
neigbour from 0 ur g either in root or 
branch. 

Sow twenty grains in the compaſs of 
twenty inches, and ſow a ſingle grain in 
the like compaſs, and you will find its 
roots to ſpread, and fill the ground as 
much as all the twenty; and ſuch a plant 
will never fall, or what they call root welt, 
be the ground ever fo light, or ſandy, as 
it has a broad bottom to ſtand on, in the 
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nature of a candleſtick, every fibre of the 
root round it acting as ſtays or props ; and 
the more it ſpreads in the root, the more 
the top ſtools and ſpreads alſo; and as the 
root is not cribbed in room, its fibres are 
thick, ſtrong, and healthy; and the larger 
they are, the more food they can take in 
to feed the ſtalk, for each ſtrong fibre or 
root is a mouth to the ſtraw and corn. It 
is a prevailing opinion, that every fibre or 
ſpron, which proceeds from the main root, 


will produce and feed an ear of corn IF 1 it 


has juſtice done it as to room. 
On the other hand, if we turn our eyes 


again on the twenty grains upon twenty 


inches only, we ſhall find that each fibre 
proceeding from the root is as ſmall as a 
pin, and inſtead of ſpreading horizontal- 
ly, they have not room, but are obliged 
to ſeek their food downwards as far as 
their ſtarved feeble weak roots can go, 
which is a very ſhort way; therefore in- 


ſtead of havin g a broad bottom to ſtand 


on in the nature of a candleſtick, they 
ſtand tottei ing, and are as ſubject to fall 


* 9 * — * 9 * 0 
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as 4 walking-ſtick, were it left ftand- 
ing upon the ground, only juſt entered in 
a looſe ſoil, therefore would be ſubject to 
fall with every blaſt of wind. This is the 
reaſon our corn in England is ſo liable to 
miſchances of blaſts, mildews and the like; 
becauſe if it be any thing of a forward 
growing ſummer or ſpring, the ground 
is overloaded, therefore it lies or at leaſt 
leans low, ſo that the wind cannot have 
free circulation about it to ſhake off the 
dews or wet; and if it happen to be in 
ſmall incloſures where the hedges or trees 
obſtruct the wind, the malady is heigh- 
tened; ſo that by thus indiſcreetly ſowing 
too thick, a great many crops are loſt from 
the beſt lands in England, for indeed the 
beſt land has the worſt chance. The on- 
ly tolerable cure for this malady is, for 
two men, one in each furrow, to ſtretch 


a rope between them, and go up every 


ridge to ſtrip the heads off the corn, and 


ſhake off the wet; this ſhould be done in 


2 morning when the dew has done fal- 
ling. 6 
Vol. I, — W 
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Thus a ſeeds-man indiſcreetly throws 
his corn away to create himſelf trouble; 
for it is plain if all he ſows was to come 
to maturity, he muſt at leaſt reap fifty 
buſhels for every one he ſows, allowing 
only one ear from each grain of ſeed 
ſown, becauſe in a middling crop an ear 
of wheat will produce fifty grains, there- 
fore if a farmer ſow two buſhels on an 
acre, he muſt reap a hundred by this rule, 
even without the branching of a ſecond 
ear from one root. | 
This may demonſtrate to us that three 
fourths of all the ſeed we ſow in the 
common way periſhes ſome way or o- 
ther; and there is no doubt but it all ve- 
getates at firſt from the kernel, for by 
the ſame rule that one grain will grow, 
the reft will, as it all lies in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, as none can fall deeper than the 
bottom of the furrow when plowed in, 
and the bulk of the corn generally lies 
there, ſo that by the ſame rule that one 
will grow they all will, or elſe a farmer 
would loſe his crop intirely ; therefore the 


O h.. 1607 
ſeed certainly all vegetates, and does not 
periſh in this 10 but muſt i in the —_ 
of graſs-· corn. | 

If we look over a field of whos when 
it is juſt wained from the kernel, we ſhall 
in the breadth of a hand, perhaps in ma- 
ny places, find twenty or more plants; 
in others you may ſet down a foot and 
not touch one, for every hillock, ſtone or 
clod the corn does not come through but 
round them, ſo that the plants are confined 
ſo cloſe together in ſpots that they abſo- 
lutely eat one another out; (and as the 
ſaying 1s, the weakeſt goes to the wall) 
for they die and melt away, ſo that ou * 
inſenfibly loſe them. - 

The accuſtomed babe that is gene- 
rally ſown on an acre is ten ſtone, there- 
fore if it be equally ſpread, each grain 
would lie within an inch and an half of 
each other one way, and three inches an- 
other; as there is about one million three 
hundred and forty four thouſand grains 
of wheat in ten ſtone, ſo that in fact if 
one half of the ground be covered with 
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clods, ſtones, hillocks or the like, the re- 


mainder has not much more than half 
that ſpace to grow in. Then how in the 
name of wonder, can any ſenſible man 
expect his corn to come to pm ae this 


_ crouded!. 4 be 


1 happened to as at a wan: 
Katt the laſt wheat-ſeed- time, he was 


Towing a field with wheat at the rate of 


ſixteen ſtone to the Iriſh acre; they were 
ſowing it under furrow, that is, they ſow- 
ed the ſeed and then plowed it in. The 
field was about half ſown when I ſaw it. 
I told him that he was throwing a great 
deal of ſeed away; upon which I adviſed 
him to plow his land firſt, then harrow 
it once in one ſpot, and after this ſow only 
eight ſtone on an acre, and that was too 
much, but I did not care to frighten him 
into too great an extream at firſt, bus left 
him to try by degree. 

However to convince him for aha fu- 
ture, I with my own hands ſowed half 
an acre with two ſtone, weighed after i 
was ſteeped and limed. 
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The ſaid gentleman told me ſince, that 
ſeveral people had been looking at it, but, 
as he told his men not to ſhew the half 
acre, they could not find it out (as they 
expected) by its thinneſs, for in all ap- 
pearance it was as thick on the ground 
as that at ſixteen ſtone to the acre; as to 
what was ſown at eight ſtone to the acre 
and harrowed in, it appeared to be vaſtly 
thicker e that at pm fide to tha 
acre. 
ien can ba 1 FR no $M 
way than as above, that ſeveral plants 
came up cloſe together, and others thin. 

After you ſow the ſeed, harrow i it, but 
not too fine; it ĩs better to be a little rough 
with ſmall clods for three reaſons. 

1ſt, , Such clods keep the land open, 
not letting it run cement or. bake toge- 
ther ſo much as over tine land will do af- 
ter heavy rains. 

2dly, Theſe clods break the £5 and 
keep the-corn warm in its moſt tender 
ſtate, which is at the time of weaning from 
the kernel; for a clog. of three or fur 


a * 
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inches high is as,good ſhelter to a blade 
of wheat as a hedge five or us feer ** 
to a horſe or cow. ' 

3dly, And laſtly, theſe clods with every 
ſhower of rain, and after every froſt, keep 


melting, crumbling, or falling down a- 
bout the roots of the corn, which nou- 


riſhes and feeds it to a great degree; and 
then comes the roller at ſpring, which 
finiſhes the landing by cloſing the clods 


or earth about the roots of the corn, 


which confirms and eſtabliſhes it in the 
ground, cloſes the pores or ſurface of the 
earth, and helps to keep out the drought 


at this ſcorching ſeaſon. 


If you cover your wheat: with the 
plow, which is by far the worſt way, 
take care not to bury it too deep, fix your 
plow to go ſmooth and even, and at moſt 
not above two inches deep, and four 
broad; gather your ridges cloſe, and 
leave your furrows ſtraight and open. 

When thus ſown, it muſt be well grip- 
ed in order to lie as dry as poſſible. - This 


done, all further trouble is over till April, 
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at which time it muſt be rolled, and in 
the latter end of May weeded, and no- 
thing more till harveſt. | 

It is a great miſtake to reap wheat too 
green, as I have often ſeen it done parti- 
cularly in Ireland. Some people believe 
the flour is whiter for it (this I doubt) 
but if this be the caſe, it is no way equi- 
valent for the loſs there is in the ſub- 
ſtance. 

As corn reaped green is always pro- 
ductive of a ſmall, weeſened, thick - xin d 8 
grain, for when the ſtraw is cut before 
the grain is filled, nature is cut ſhort in her 
journey, and obliged to take up her lodg- 
ing in the ſtraw, therefore the grain is 
robbed of thoſe juices which alone can 
fill its ſkin, and keep its body plump. 
One grain of corn in this well fed ſtate is 
worth numbers of the ſmall ſort; there- 
fore let it harden well in the car, and till 
the joints of the ſtraw turn from a green 
to a ſtraw colour; the juices or ſap being 
aſcended from the joints of the ſtraw will 
give you ſure warning of the grain's be- 
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ing ripe; for as long as the ſtem keeps 
green, the grain keeps feeding. 

When this token is verified, reap it, 
and ſet it up in ſtooks, cover them with 
head ſheaves at night, and in the morn- 
ing take them off, in order to give the 
corn- ends the benefit of the ſun to hard- 
en. l N 
This may carry an appearance of ex- 
pence and trouble along with it, but the 
benefit or advantage of getting the har- 
veſt early in will by far exceed the coſt; 
as two men will cover and uncover a 
great deal in a little time. 

It muſt ſtand in ſtooks a few days be- 
fore it is put into field-ſtacks, and to con- 
tinue in in field-ſtacks about three weeks 
before it is brought into the hag-yard. 

The field ftacks is the Iriſh huſbandry, 
and which I approve of greatly, as it puts 
the farmer out of any fear of bad wea- 
ther, or heating in the barn or reek. 

Theſe ſtacks are made like a cock, or 
by ſome called a pike of hay, tall and 
narrow, ſhaped almoſt like an egg, carried 
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up ſmall till the top can be headed with 
one ſheaf, when opened. 
The ſize of the ſtack ou ght to be a ac- 


cording to the length of the ſtraw, as all. 


the corn ends of the ſheaf meet in the 
middle of the ſtack, and the roots out- 
ward. If the ſtack ſhould want filling with- 
in, chooſe out ſheaves for that purpoſe, 
who are clear of graſs or weeds, for it is 
thoſe that are moſt apt to heat. 

The ſize of the ſtack 1s according to 
the nature of the corn; if the ſtraw be 
long, perhaps a waggon-load and a hMf; 


but if ſhort, a waggon- load only, in each 


ſtack. 


If the corn be full of weeds, examine 
the ſtacks by thruſting in your arms, a 
day or two after it is ſtacked, leſt it ſhould 
heat, and if you find it too warm, draw a 
few ſheaves out at the windward fide, and 
let the wind enter the belly of the ſtack, 


this will immediately put a ſtop to its 


heating. 
As to threſhing or winnowing, it is not 
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worth while to ſay any thing about them 
here, further than to give the plan of an 
uſeful fan for winnowing all ſorts of grain 
with. Obſerve the following Chapter on 
ſeed. 
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CHAP. XV. 
On twelve different forts of Wheat. 


IRST, Red Lammas, 
Second, White Lammas, 

Third, Red bearded Wheat, 
Fourth, Red Kentiſh Wheat, 
Fifth, Long-ear'd Wheat, 
Sixth, Grey Pollard, 
Seventh, Great bearded Wheat, 
Eighth, Summer Wheat, 
Ninth, Double ear'd Wheat, 
Tenth, Yellow Lammas, 
Eleventh, White ear'd Wheat, 
Twelfth, Egg Wheat. 


With a great many others not worth ſpeak- 
ing of, being like ſome of theſe, chiefly ſi- 
milar variations and not diſtinct ſpecies, 
neither are ſome of theſe worth a farm- 
er's notice. The two firſt are ſuitable for 
any land in the north of England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland; and the farmers in Eng- 
land prefer them to any other, being, as 


P 2 
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they call them, the Kings of wheat. Indeed, 
1 take the white lammas to be the hard- 
eſt of the two, and moſt ſuitable for cold 
land; but the red is rhe faireſt flour and 
thinneſt ſkin, and a good yielder. 

The ſummer wheat is an early kind, 
for if it be ſown in February, it will be as 
early as others that are ſown in autumn, 
therefore mi ight be uſeful if the * ſhould 
miſs. 

The next in value to lammas wheat is 
the long eared wheat; this is a very great 
yielder, and a hardy kind, that will an- 
ſwer very well for the cold heavy lands 
of Ireland, and north of England. I have 
had great crops of it, but it muſl be ſown 
thin, as it ſtools much, and when thus 
thin ſown, will produce an ear fix or eight 
inches long. It is of the bearded kind, 
which annoys birds ſo, that they cannot 
prey upon it with pleaſure, therefore pre- 
ſerves itſelf; and I think it as. good, if not 
preferable to any other for the north of 


Ireland, where the land is cold, ſtrong, 
and coarſe. 
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The egg wheat will anſwer well in the 
ſouth of Ireland, or in England, where the 
lands are light and ſandy: it is a tender, 
thin ſkinned grain, and produces a very 
fine flour. | £33 

The Kentiſh wheat is a good ſort, and 
very near a-kin to red lammas: any of 
the other ſorts of wheat may grow here, 
though not with that ſucceſs. Were I to 
enlarge as much upon every different 
ſort, I ſhould ſwell this work beyond my 


firſt intention; therefore ſhall confine 


myſelf to what J have already ſaid, being 
the moſt oy for theſe * ee 
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GH 
Remarks and Illuſtrations on Wheat. 


* E human mind was never more ripe 
for invention or improvement, than 
in the age we now live, inſomuch that 
ſomething new, (worth notice) is ſtarting 
out from almoſt every art and ſcience: 
but is there a ſubje& more laudable or 
worthy of emulation than this before 
me? He who layeth himſelf open to con- 
viction has a condeſcending, worthy, 


good mind. Again, he who labours with 


a good intention, and ſends his works 
into the world, for the improvement 
thereof, may juſtly claim an impartial 
hearing. : 

What I next propoſe to ſhew, is the 
great advantage of fallows, as may ap- 
pear by the table hereunto annexed, and 
reaſons as follow. But it is not the com- 
mon method of fallow I propoſe to treat 
of; as from that we could only expect 
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the common ſucceſs. The method at 
preſent with the beſt ſort of farmers, is 
to plow only four, or at moſt five times 
for a fallow ; but did they know the rich 
qualities the air contains, and how ma- 
ny valuable, fertilizing, or enriching falts 
or falphurs operate, work, and enrich 
the furrow every time it is turned up or 
cxpoſed thereto, they certainly would ftir 
themſelves in good earneſt to give their 
land a dozen plowings at leaſt. | 
When land lies long unſtirred or un- 
molefted, it runs'or cements together in 
one cloſe or conſolidated body, till it 
turns ſour; the ſpirits, nitre, or ſulphur it 
contains becomes dead, inactive, and uſe- 
leſs. Whereas every time it is turned, 

there is an attraction from the air to the 
earth; theſe two bodies meetin g together, 
divide the particles thereof by fermenta- 
tion, and mollify it to a friendly ſub- 
ſtance; ſo that the vegetable creation, 
which 1s intended to feed therefrom, has 
a free paſſage for their tender roots or 
fibres, to penetrate and fearch after the 
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food peculiar to each plant, as doubtleſs 
every ſpecies of the vegetable as well as 
the animal creation has. their favourite 


food, and under the ſame ſurface too, 


but ſome may lie deeper than others; as 
for inſtance, one ſoil is very proper both 
for wheat and beans, yet the latter feeds 
deeper than the former, as it ſtrikes down- 
ward like a parſnip, while wheat runs 
horizontally and feeds upon the ſurface; 
ſo that we ſee it is abſolutely necefgry to 
{tir up, pulverize, and open the earth, in 
order to give each plant an opportunity 
to ſearch after its own food. 

It is common for farmers to ſow corn 
amongſt large clods, perhaps as big as a 
horſe's head, but upon inſpection we ſhall 


ſeldom find the roots to ſtrike in or feed 
upon them; it is true their food lies in 


ſaid clods, but the hard, cloſe, obdurate 
ſtate in which they are permitted to re- 
main, reſiſts the entrance of their tender 


TOOts. 


It is common to ſee in clay land, large 


| furrows turned backwards and forwards 


. R_ yu 
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during the ſummer fallow, without being 


pulverized, which is certainly a piece of 
bad huſbandry, becauſe there is a great 
many ſeeds and roots of weeds incloſed 
therein, which will not vegetate or grow 
til 3 mu n 
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Philoſophical 555 how that air 25 "IR 
ed with; ſalts, ſulphurt, and manures, that 
enrich the earth when apa turned or ex- 
60 thereto. : 3) re 


TAN Y gag reaſons may . given to 
ſupport an argument, and ſhew the 
many fertilizing qualities that are mixed 


with the air; and how ſuch bodies of 


earth and ſulphur aſcend and deſcend to 
enrich the earth, and feed the vegetable 
creation; but as nothing ſtrikes the ſenſes 
of man ſo much as ocular demonſtration, 
there 1s one ſimple tryal he may make 


without expence, and which cannot fail, 


but prove what I aſſert to be true, viz. 
take an onion when dry, or before it be- 
gins to grow; weigh it very exact, then 
lay it upon a bright clean oak table; in 
ſpring it will vegetate, and grow into a 
large top, then weigh it again, and you 


will find it greatly augmented in weight 
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to a ſurprizing degree. We are ſure this 
advance was not from the table (for it 
would juſt be the ſame if it was hung up 

with a bit of thread) and there being no 
other ſubſtance near, muſt convince any 
one that what it advances in weight, is 
collected from the air; and where this 
ſubſtance comes from is plain from the 
following corroborating circumſtances, 
and which ſhould induce a farmer often 
to turn up the ſurface of his acres, that 
they may be at work, feeding from the 
— 2 he is ne in . 
bed. 

There are two great ends we gain * 
good tillage; Firſt, by turning or open- 
ing the earth, we give a vegetation to eve- 
ry root or ſeed therein; and the next plow-w- 
ing, theſe weeds are turned under in 
their tender ſtate, by which they quick- 
ly rot, putrify, and cauſe a fermentation 
in the earth; ſo that the fact is, we raiſe 
'2 manure: by he "earn of the 
weeds e . * 1 

—_— ee time we open the 
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earth, we give it à dreſſing with the 
cleaneſt and richeſt of all manures, viz. 
the oily particles that are impregnated 
with the air. It needs not much philoſo- 
phical reaſoning to prove how full the air 
is of ſuch manures, and how natural it 
1s for ſaid manure to ſubſide; fall and in- 
corporate with the earth, and particular- 
ly when it is freſh. een ns it has 
The greateſt attraction. 

Is it not well known to tory . 
that ſoot is one of the richeſt of manures 
will he not allow alſo, that ſoot is the 
produce of ſmoke, and ſmoke of fire? it 
is alſo viſible, that though ſome of the 
{ſmoke clings to the ſides of the chimney, 
and remains there as ſoot; yet the-great- 
eſt part riſes and n 850 in the 
firmament. 

But indeed, their blow diflipared, per- 
| haps it may be paſt his underſtanding 
how they ſhould deſcend or return to en- 
rich his land. | 
Ihe clouds which we ſee aun g a- 
bout in the firmament are compoſed of 


1” 
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three elements, namely, earth, air, and 
water; and ſometimes the fourth element 


fire intrudes therein, which cauſes a con- 
vulſion, from which proceeds thunder 


and lightning, as fire anal water "cannot 
agree together a 4910, 56 

The water is drawn up or ! 
by the heat of the ſun, at different peri- 
ods; the eurth is divided into very fine 
particles, and mixed therewith; ſo that 
theſe two bodies being incorporated to- 
gether, are born up by the air, and ex- 


haled by the ſun; ſo keep aſcending till 


they come at a fine thin ſerene air. 


Being arrived in this region or lati- 
tude, the heat of the ſun, together with 
the thinneſs of the air, rarifies and di- 
vides theſe two bodies of earth and wa- 
ter; for the air in this region is ſo thin 
and fine, that it is impoſlible for any 
thing bred in this groſs aw here below 
to ſubſiſt, were it taken up there; neither 


could an animal bred there, ſubſiſt or 


live here; and without doubt, the regions 
above are inhabited by animals of ſome 
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ſort, as well as ours. This brings to my 
mind a tale I ſhall. give 1 reader in the 


next chapter. | , 
The two bodies, or ee of 3 


and water, being thus divided, again de- 


ſcend to the earth, one as rain, and the 
other as earth, in miſt, fog, or duſt; but 
we may be ſure that this rarified earth is 


of oils, ſalts, ſulphurs, and the like; be- 
cauſe it is firſt extracted either from the 
ſmoke of a fire, ſteam. of a pot, the breath 
of our mouths, or the ſteam of a dung- 
hill, &c. all which bear a part in form- 


ing or compoſing the clouds. 


It is the multiplicity of ſuch bodies 
that ſcreens us from the ſcorching heat 


of the ſun, otherwiſe we ſhould be as 


much incommoded with heat as when it 


breaks through theſe clouds in the hot- 


teſt day in ſummer. Seeing then by the 
above reaſons, how the ſalts, or oily rich 
particles of the earth evaporate, and again 
deſcend to enrich our furrows; ought not 
we to take all the advantage reaſon points 
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out, and to apply the bountiful bleſſings 
of God judiciouſly; ſo that none of his 
handy- works may be in vain, or lightly 

ſet by; ſince God ſaw it was very good, 
why ſhould not we ſtrive to improve by 
his goodneſs? he created the world, per- 
haps, in various ſorts of ſoils on purpoſe 
to try our ingenuity on; for it would be 
as eaſy for him to make it all good, or 
even to make corn or bread grow with- 
out labour, as it was to rain down man- 
na in the wilderneſs for the murmuring 
children of Iſrael; but the great omnipo- 
tent God ſaw that it would not make for 
our good. Did not he that made man 
know which was moſt conducive for his 
welfare? he knew that if we had proviſions 
for picking up, our appetites would be 
cloyed; we ſhould not have that pleaſure 
we now have, by being obliged to labour 
the ground, and raiſe our proviſions by 
the ſweet of the brow. It is intermiſſions 
of ſucceſs and diſapointments, that makes 


life ſweet and agreeable, and prolongs it 
too by exerciſe. 
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Thou gh a gentleman, or a farmer, 
may not labour with their hands, yet their 
attention is kept awake, and at work; 


whereas, I ſay, if the land was all good, 


and required no ſuch exerciſe, or thought 
to improve it; we ſhould of courſe be an 
indolent, ſtupid, dull, heavy people; there- 
fore doubtleſs, God thought it as neceſſary 
to checker our world with good and bad 
land, as it was our lives with pleaſure 
and pain; though I make the compari- 
ſon in land only, yet it might be carried 
through all the ſcenes of lite. ; 
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CHAP. XVII. 


A wonderful tale told to the author by Richard 
Adams, now gardener to a gentleman m the 
county of Weft-Meath in Ireland, and the au- 
thor's philoſophical remarks thereon. 


ICHARD Adams about thirty years 

ago, lived in Belturbett in the coun- 
ty of Cavan in Ireland; at which time 
there happened a great tempeſt of thun- 
der and lightening; the thunderbolt, as he 
term'd it, fell upon a gentleman's houſe 
in ſaid rown, entered the fide of a chim- 
ney at the end of the houſe, and paſſed 
down into the cellar, where it burſt and . 
diſperſed, and left a m ng ſulphurous 
ſmell therein. 

Immediately after the ſtorm was over, 
upon viewing the breach in the chimney, 
was found upon a ſtone in ſaid breach, a 
bird or fowl, about the ſize of a ſmall duck, | 


and every way like one, only that it had 
Vor. I. R 
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no feathers, and its win gs appeared to be 


of leather, like that of a bat. 

When it was found it had ſome _ 
life in it, but immediately after died. 
was laid on a plate; and an 9 
wrote to the lord of the town, in whoſe 
houſe it was found (who was then in 
Dublin) the anſwer was to have it pre- 
ſerved in ſpirits, but before the return of 
the poſt; the bird was all diſſolved to water; 
even its very bones, ſo that nothing but 


water remained on the plate, to the aſto- 


niſhment of people preſent. 

As ſtrange as this account is, I have 
no doubt as to the truth of it, as the man 
that told me it, is ret living, and bears a good 
character. 

If it be true, how can it be accounted 
for, otherwiſe than that this animal was 
bred in a diſtant region unknown tous, and 
when the air was ſo fine and thin, that it 
could not even ſubſiſt as matter without 
life, in this groſſer air of ours. 

I ſuppoſe that it was conveyed from 
it's own country to the place where found 
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by being wrapped up (as it were) in a ball 
of wind perhaps ſomething like our 
whirlwind blaſts, and which was a tail 
or attendant of the flaſh of lightening that 
preceded it, and ſplit the houſe. 

Thunder and lightening are occaſioned 
by fire, water and wind meeting together; 
which-elements being of ſo different a na- 
ture, they cannot agree but breed a tumult 
or an eruption in the firmament, and 
doubtleſs every flaſh or ball of fire, which 
breaks forth from the main body, i is forced 
therefrom by a ball or blaſt of wind at it 
its tail; which makes it ſo precipitate in 
its motion, that I doubt not but were any 
animal wrapped up in this ball of wind, 
it might be taken a thouſand miles in a 
minute, and left without hurt, provided no 
fall enſued after the ſeparation from the 
ball. How often do we ſee and hear of ſe- 
veral people or cattle being in company, 
killed or wounded by lightening? ſome 
wounded and not killed, others will have 
no ſign of hurt on their bodies, yet killed; 
[ apprehend thoſe that have no ſign of 
R 2 
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hurt about them, have been ſtruck with 
the ball or blaſt of wind which thins or o- 
pens the air to ſuch a degree, that it in- 
ſtantaneouſly ſtops all the avenues of re- 
ſpiration, and leaves the body lifeleſs. 
It ſometimes happens that a patient re- 
covers ſhortly after being ſtruck; this is 
when the void ſpace of the air is narrow, 
ſo that it cloſes again and is ready at the 
mouth to ſupply the ſuction of the lungs 
at the ſecond or third gaſp: in ſuch caſes 
the machine is only ſickened, the rapid 
fluids of the body and lungs are only 
lackened in their motion, and not entirely 
ſtopped. 
I I verily believe that if a perſon thus 
ſtruck motionleſs or dead to appearance, 
1 ſo that there be no external hurt on the 
i body, was immediately (before the blood 
\ was cold) taken and toſſed in a blanket, or 
ſwung backwards and forwards, it would 
recover the animal to life; as ſuch exerciſe 
would raiſe an action or motion in every 
part of the body, and cauſe a teeming or 
friction of the blood or fluid matter through 


on 
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all the veins and blood - veſſels, and alſo 


cauſe a motion of the lungs, which would 


force open the trap door (as it were) of 
the gullet or wind-pipe, which immedi- 


ately ſhuts as ſoon as the inward parts 


are motionleſs or void of breath; and when 


this door is ſhut, it 1s an immediate. bar 
between life and death, which may be 
affected by ſeveral cauſes, ſuch as fick- 
neſs, or old age, or a ſudden ſurprize, and 
thinning or making a void ſpace in the 
air, &c. &c. _ 

When the fine machinery of the body 
is out of order by ſickneſs, the avenues 
leading to the heart, ſuch as veins, blood- 
veſſels, &c. are in ſome part or other ſtop- 
ed of their uſual circulation, by a thick, 
putrified, corrupted matter, occaſioned by 
cold; that is, the blood or fluids are im- 
pregnated with air, which cools and 
deadens their motion; and though this 
may only happen to, or in a ſmall part 
of a vein, or tube, yet it obſtructs the 
paſſage of the reſt; and if ſuch obſtructi- 
on ſhould happen in any of the large 
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tubes near the heart, the danger of death 
18 more immediate, becauſe the preſſure 
is greater, and the heart more quickly 


deprived of relief; as all the blood in the 
veins flow to the heart, and cauſes a live- 
ly motion by its heat, which keeps con- 


tinually boiling and playing againſt the 


lights; and by ſuch motion or flapping of 
the lights, the breath or air is inſpired 


and expired throu gh the throat or wind- 


pipe. 


In the throat there is a ſtopper or catch, 
that we may term a door, which only o- 
Pens by the internal air or breath play- 
ing upon it; if there be none ſuch 'with- 


in, it ſhuts; and without, it ſtays the {: * 
port of life which is air. 


As to old age, the juices of the Ihe 


dry up as it advances, and the animal 


ſpirits gradually ſlacken in their motion; 
for the blood that in youth is quick, hot, 


and rapid, in its paſſages through the 


veins, 18, as age advances, ſlow, cold, and 


languid; not having heat or force ſuffici- 


ent to play upon the lungs, and keep the 
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paſſa ge open by a free circulation of air; 
for we are to conſider that the blood run- 
ning with ſuch ſwiftneſs through the 
veins, cauſes a friction, ſo conſequently 
keeps or raiſes a heat therein; and the 
hotter the blood is, the thinner and quick- 
er in its motion. It is allowed that the 
blood of a young perſon (in health) at 
the heart, is as hot as the water in a boil- 
ing pot, and keeps boiling as ſuch con- 
ſtantly. 

As to death by a ſudden Gm it 
can only happen to human beings that 
have a mind ſuſceptible of great pleaſure 
and anguiſh.” The idea of the mind is 
infuſed by an intellectual air through all 
the parts of the body; their avenues or 
leading ſprings are open to the brain, 
which takes in external matters of fight 
and ſound through the eyes and ears, 
which are the ſenſes that cauſe ping 
and pain of the mind. 

Therefore any thing that: ſuddenly ſax- 
prizes theſe delightful organs with plea- 
lure or pain, inſtantly ſtuns or ſtops all 
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the moving fluids in the body, fo that 
the pulſe forgets to beat, that is, the blood 
forgets to run its uſual courſe, ſo as to 


keep the lungs playing; for want of 


which motion, they clap or cloſe toge- 
ther; and the ſtopper of the wind- pipe 
alſo cloſes and keeps out external air (as 
in the former caſe) for want'of a motion 


within to force it . 2 death 


muſt enſue. 

As to death cauſed 17 a blaſt e or ball of 
wind, when at the tail of a ball of fire cal- 
led lightening, as before mentioned, it can 
only happen by a compact body, being 
very precipitate in its flight, ſo that it 
paſſes through the firmament with ſuch 
velocity as to make a void ſpace, cauſing 
the air to rebound back a conſiderable 
diſtance; and as an animal takes its breath 
once every ſecond of a minute, or there- 
abouts, if ſuch an expanſion of the air 
happen near the body of ſuch animals, 


the interior air immediately ruſhes out of 


the mouth into the void ſpace; upon the 
diſcharge of which, the lungs are expand- 
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ed in expectation of a freſh ſupply, but 
being diſappointed by the aid vacant 
ſpace, they cloſe and become motionleſs ; 
and the door of the throat. alſo cloſes,” ſo 
that the. ſupport. of life is ſhut gut, and 
muſt doubtleſs die, without means can 
be uſed as above, to cauſe a new reſpira- 
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An eaſy method how to manage ſeventy one acres 
/ land, and to n ever 1291 
164. 
Wins the MENT: one acres o Hind Ve- 
ry good, the above profit would not 
be very extraordinary; but I am clear, nay 
poſitively ſure, that any ſtrong courſe land, 
which in nature is ſuitable for wheat, 
will bring yearly the above ſum, if it was 
not aforetime worth one ſhilling an acre; 
as without doubt, it is poſſible to plow 
ſuch till it would bring a crop of onions. 
1 lay the plan at ſeventy one acres, viz. 
ſixty for the profit-crop, and eleven to 
maintain the four horſes; but however 
this is only to proportion the thing; a 
man may have more or leſs if he ma- 
nage it-the ſame way, will reap the pro- 
portion of profit for as much as he occu- 
pies thus. 
Therefore, I fay, ſu poſe a man have 
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try acres of barren land, no matter whe- 


ther it be ſtubble or graſs, and that he 
himſelf was poor, or not willing to go 
to the expence of manure, let him divide 
the ſixty acres into two parts, thirty in 
each, let him provide faur' horſes, two 
plows, and two plowmen, theſe make 


two compleat teams at two horſes in a 


plow, and one man to drive and * 
each. 

Begin to 13 one of the diviſions a- 
bout Michaelmas, and keep ſaid two teams 
conſtantly going, to plow this thirty a- 
cres, as often over as they can in twelve 
months; (it need not be harrow'd above 


twice, and that when it is rough after the 


firſt and ſecond plowing,) begin always 
the next time ta plow where they began 
the firſt, by this method they will plow it 
over once eyery month in the year, and by 
going the regular round, there will be 
a month between every plowing; this 
ground being ſo looſe and mellow, that 


without doubt, the two plows would plow 


the thirty acres in fifteen days, . 
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they would have the remainder of che 


month, for chance of froſt or rain, or o. 


ther unforeſeen hindrances or buſmeſs. 

Being thus tilled, there is not the leaſt 
doubt but this land would bring as good 
a crop of Wheat as could grow, and bet - 
ter than if it had been manured ever fo 
high; a crop of this ſort without doubt, 
would produce thirty two buſhels on each 
acre Engliſh meaſure, and as it would be 
ſure to be clear from weeds, (and if not 
Oven too thick) a full bolled grain I may 
Mate the price at twenty ſhillings a barrel, 
or five ſhillings à buſhel, for four Out 
is one barrel. 1 

The eleven acres that you ee I 9 

for the four horſes, muſt be nearly worth 
about fifteen ſhillings per acre as I have 
ſtated it; but if the other bè bad low- pri- 
ced land, it is the more to the tiller's ad- 
vantage; however, to put it out of doubt 
that it will leave the profit I have menti- 
oned, I have left the rent for it altogether 
as good land in the following table. 

Jou fee I have allowed five acres of 
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graſs to graze four horſes, three acres for 
meadow, and three acres för bats, which 
allowance I am fure is ſufficient to main- 


tain four horſes well, as land letts now 
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A Table of expence and profit of ſixty acres of 
wheat, managed, e e as 
ft forth in the remarks be. 


EVERY wee —— his (2 8. ts 
own ſituation beſt, but I will 
ſuppoſe the land in a fam- e 
ing way, worth 158. an a- 
acre, and as a crop of this 
wheat would havetwoyears 
rent upon it, it would a- 
mount to - 

To 24 buſhels of nn 

Fi n 8 
| per i 6 o o 

To reaping aeg. „ Hef + 
Per Acre * y 9 

To ſtacking, drawing home bs 
thatching, at 48. per acre 6 
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To tythe, at 5s. per acre » 

To repairing the plow-irons 

To two mens wages at 9d. per 
day through the year ay v0 


Brought over 97 18 5 
o eleven acres of land, to 

maintain four horſes; five 

acres for graſs, three for 

meadow, and three for oats 8 5 0 
To mowing and making the 

hay, at 48. per acre ' vol 0 22 ; | 3 
To ſeed-oats for three acres 1 4 
To plowing and n three | 

acres with oats / | 1 10 © 
To mowing, binding and car- 18 

riage home” 2 . tc K 


— 8 


Total expence 010 4 0 
To 240 barrels of wheat or vI 
960; buſhels ſold at 20s. per 


barrel or 5s. a buſhel 240 


— . 


. £ 129.16, 0 


- 


| Clear profit 


Note, The ſtraw is worth the threſhing, 
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418 1 of. the table of ay 
. acres of fallow. wheat, is abſolutely 
very moderate, and J verily believe the 
profit would be oftener more than leſs, 
as I have had myſelf, and have known o- 
thers to have had ten barrels and up- 
wards, on an Engliſh acre, which 1s one 
third leſs than an-Iriſh one. 

The whole body of huſbandry tells us 
(with ſome. ſort of ſurpriſe) of the lands 
in Cheſhire, producing twenty barrels of 
wheat on an acre; if the author means 
twenty barrels on an Engliſh acre, at five 
yards and a half to the perch, it would be 
a very extraordinary crop indeed; but if 
he means ſo much on a Cheſhire acre, it 
would be nothing uncommon; for he 
ſhould conſider that one Cheſhire acre 


makes two Engliſh acres, and about four- 


teen perches over. 


pu «˙— — .  traia. 


On Agriculture in general. 12 
The following bad conſequences may 
accrue from plowing land too deep, parti- 
cularly in the wetter or colder climates of 
Ireland, and the northern and weſtern 
parts of England, viz. _ * 

Firſt, the beſt of the ſoil which is th up- 
per ſtratum, 1s buried, and the bad under 
ſtratum turned up in its place, 

Secondly, there is double the quantity of 
ſoil to enrich, for certainly it will take as 
much more manure to enrich a furrow 
cight inches thick, as one four, it alſo takes 
more labour in plowing, &c. | 

Thirdly, theſe four or five ſuperfluous 
inches are loſt when enriched, as corn ne- 
ver ſtrike (or at leaſt ought not) above four 
inches downward perpendicular. | 

Fourthly, corn never ripens ſo early or 
kindly on looſe, deep earth, as it does when 
it has a firm ſole to grow on. The ſole is 
the ſecond ſtratum, or firm earth which 
lies next the corn- mould; the corn mould 
or upper ſtratum is what we Po, or the 
grain grows in. a 

Laſtly, the four or five inches of ſuper- | 

Vor. I. T 
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fluous looſe earth is ſoaked with water, 
and rendered hke mortar,” which being 
out of the reach of the ſun to warm, in a- 
ny reaſonable time, keeps the corn cold 
and chilly, lying at the roots (as it were) 
like a ſponge; indeed, it will give ſtraw, 
but the corn never ripens early or kindly, 
having a thick weezencd =, but little 
ſubſtance. 

I have heard people ener to ſup- 
port an argument in favour of deep plow- 
ing, by ſaying they have traced fibres ten or ä 
fourteen inches deep; this I grant, might 
be the effects of deep plowing, by which 
means it encouraged the roots to ſtrike 
downwards into a deep cold climate (as it 
were.) This is one ſtrong reaſon why 
deep plowing ought to be attended to with 
great caution, as it encourages or entices 
the roots out of their own natural, warm, 
richer earth, being the upper ſtratum, in- 
to a deep, cold chilled earth, which is the 

effect of a thick-ſkinned, poor ſtarved 
grain, and a late harveſt; whereas on the 
contrary, if the under ſtratum was Kept 
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firm, and unmoleſted, the water would 
be obliged to return into the furrows, 
trenches, and drains, having little or no 
admittance into it, and the roots, inſtead 
of ſtriking downwards, would run hori- 
zontally, and keep in a warm rich foil, 
being near the ſun, to nouriſh and warm 
the plants, and the earth about them. 

It ſhould be the farmer's chief care, to 
aſſiſt nature all in his power, in order to 
get his harveſt early, before ſhort days 
and bad weather come on. 

But though reaſon joined with expe- 
rience, proves that deep plowing and 
trenching is uſeleſs, and in a great many 
lands and places, of bad conſequence; yet 
there are lands and climates that agree 
with it. 

In the ſouth af Rglend, for '-pirty. © or 
forty miles round London, the climate is 
very warm, and the harveſt, at leaſt, ſix 
weeks earlier than in Ireland, or the north 
of England, being forwarded with a 
warm, ſandy, gravelly ſoil. A 

There 1s nothing more. common than 
T 2 
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for labourers to go from the north of 
England and Ireland, reap the harveſt in 
the ſouth" of England, and be at home 
ſoon enough for their own harveſt; how- 
ever the oats' may be helped forward by 
neceſſary cautions, and n management, 
as above. ä 

This ſhews the material difference 
there is in theſe climates; then why 
ſhould not different nnn be ne- 
ceſſary alſo? N 

There are alſo ſome lands in the ſouth 
of England, particularly in the oile of 
Ken, in Kent, and in ſome places down 
along-fide the river Thames; which con- 
fiſts of a deep rich loam, ſo that let one 
Plow ever ſo deep, there is no danger of 
_ throwing up bad earth. 

There is alſo ſuch land in Marchland 
in Lincolnſhire, and in the fenny country 
along: ſide Trent; and in theſe lands, there 
is no doubt of good crops, provided they 
till ſufficient to kill the weeds, the under 
ſtratum being as good, if not better than 
the upper in ſaid land, and one ens 
another by being mixed. 
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But this is not the caſe in moſt other 
parts of England and Ireland. 

In Cheſhire, the farmers cannot plow 
in ſome places above two or three inches 
before they come at a hungry poor red 
earth, by them called ramil; when thrown 
up, will lye in lumps or clods upon the 


ſurface, and will not melt with either 


ſun, rain or froſt. 

Theſe farmers are very careful not to 
throw any ſuch like up, as they have 
proved it by experience to be very perni- 
cious to corn, and encourage weeds. I 
have ſeen ſuch like thrown up out of po- 
tatoe trenches, in a great my places in 
Ireland. 

In order to be convinced of the folly of 
over deep plowing, obſerve a field under 
corn, that has been trenched for potatoes, 
as in Ireland, and it will be found that 


the corn, over the parts where the tren- 


ches have been, will be green when that 
on firm ground! is ripe. Indeed, the ear- 
lieſt is put backward, though in a leſs 
degree, by having this cold mortar, (as 


it were) lying at each fide of it. 
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T can compare theſe potatoe trenches 
to nothing better than a hot bed reverſed, 
for as we dig a trench and bury dung 
therein to raiſe an artificial heat, ſo are 
theſe trenches filled with the beſt of the 
ſoil and manure, while perhaps they are 
half full of water; and ſo hes (as it were) 
in a trough, which compleats an -artifi- 
cial cold bed. 5 | 

But the evil does not end here, for, 


(as I obſerved) in plowing: too deep, in 


lieu of this good ſoil and manure, ſo bu- 
ried in its place, there is thrown up a 
poor hungry earth which | poiſons the 
land, and encourages weeds. 

So that, in ſhort, there are ſo many 
arguments to condemn, and ſo many real 
evils for one good property, that attend 
plowing and trenching too deep, that ! 
wonder people's eyes are not yet open to 
ſee their error. Indeed I do not doubt but 
ſome of the more thinking ſort, get a 
ſtagger now and then, when they ſee 
ſuch demonſtrable proofs of corn grow- 
ing green over theſe trenches, till Mi- 
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chaelmas perhaps, and dung, &c. buried 
in them. 

But prejudice in favour of an old cuſ- 
tom, is ſo-predominant, that it is hard to 
perſuade men to enter heartily into a 
change. I have many a time repreſented 
theſe evils to farmers, and the conſequen- 
ces attending them, which at the time, 
perhaps, were aſſented to as right. 

But notwithſtanding, doubtleſs, they 
kept their old road. But indeed a weak 
argument will keep a man in his old 
beaten path, when a ſtrong one cannot 
turn him out of it. It requires too ſtrong 
reſolutions. to begin any new enterprize, 
namely, in him who gives the advice, and 
in him who is to take it. h 

For the giver, though he be ever 10 
fully convinced, both by reaſon and trial 
in the goodneſs of the advice he gives, 
yet he dare not preſs it home, leſt it 
ſhould be badly executed, and in the end 
miſcarry, by which the ſhame or blame 
would fall upon himſelf. 

This makes a modeſt man who re- 
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gards his character, give his counſel ſpar- 
ingly, (in a tell-tale manner) and not to 
urge it by proteſtations, and oaths which 
ſome men require, before they have faith 
to believe, or reſolution to put in prac- 
tice, though ever ſo * to their advan- 
tage. 

On the other f he who is to take 
the advice perhaps, hears it with pleaſure 
and ſuprize; nay, is perſuaded it is rea- 
ſonable, and determines to follow it; a: 
way he goes full of the change. But this 
volatile ſpirit ſoon evaporates, when he 
meets with his neighbour, John Old-road; 
methinks I hear the ney between 
them, viz. 

Well, Harry Froth, ſays John Old-road, 
which way have you been? Been, ſays 
Harry, I have been hearing wonders! 
What a pack of fools we are, to go on in 
our old ſtupid ways, and can hardly live 
and pay our rents; yonder's neighbour 
New. invention, tells me, that a fortune 
might be made by a new ſcheme, and 
would adviſe me to follow it; I think 
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it very 'reaſonable, and wWill have a 
trist | | 
John Old- road amber his had, and 
tells Harry, that new. ſchemes will not do 
in this country; for (ſays he) I have lived 
theſe fifty years,, and my father before 
me, and if there had been any better me- 
thods, they would have been found out 


before now; for my part, I will not be 


driven out of my road, to be lau ghed 
at, (if I ſhould miſcarry) for N one's 


- This laſt part of John Old-road's ad- 
vice ſtaggers Harry Froth's reſolution, and 
his airy ſpirits being evaporated, he fol- 
lows his old path. | 

I look upon it, that a perſon who in- 
tends to execute any new enterprize well, 
ought not to be diffident in himſelf, but 
on the contrary have a bold, une 8. 


ſteady ſpirit. 


But indeed the all · wiſe Bein g. orders 
every thing for the beſt; for, was every 


man of this temper, improvement would 


be at che height, in a little time; and | 
Vol. I. U 
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when any thing is at the height, it will 
inevitably decline, for nothing can ſtand 


always in one poſition. 


But as yet we are wholly on the i im- 
proving fide, and have room enough to 
riſe much higher without apprehending 
a fall. 

Let it be one of the farmer's chief 
cares to keep his crops of all ſorts free 
from water, which is very deſtructive 
both to corn and graſs, for though per- 
haps it may not abſolutely kill the plants, 
yet it leaves them at ſpring, weak, and 
in a ſtarved condition, ſo that a good deal 
of the ſummer 1s ſpent before they reco- 
ver themſelves, which is ſure to retard 
the harveſt. 

Neither does the evil altogether end in 
the periſhing of the plants, for it ſucks or 
waſhes the richneſs out of the ground, 
and leaves it of a poor ſtarved hungry 
nature. 

This ſhews how ſtudious a farmer 

ought to be, in keeping his land dry, and 
free from water; and I look upon it, that 


Fi 
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the moſt effectual way is to follow the 
method that is taken in the north of 
England; namely, to lay the land in 
broad high ridges. See remarks on that 
h ſubject. _— "POO > 
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CH AP. XX. 
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The Author's opinion on e and from 
b it cher gp and its cure. 


T* OUGH many authors have warm- 

ly and learnedly handled this ſub- 
ject, yet 1 humbly conceive, they have 
dropped ſhort of the real cauſe from 
whence this misfortune proceeds. 

I have turned over moſt” authors on 
this ſubject, and find ſeveral have ſtum- 
bled on part of a cure, though none have 
hit upon the right cauſe; the ſtrength of 
every argument is known by the reaſons 
quoted therein; neither can any argu- 
ment be good or well grounded, that will 


not bear e or 92 IINY to the bot- 
tom. 17 * 


In order to open the TED of 857 rea- 
der as much as die I . oo mine, 
as follows. 


In 1764, a paragraph Wc. of in the 


Dublin Journal, of a farmer in England, 
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that ſowed a field with wheat, one half 
of which was marled, and the other 
dunged; the dunged part was ſmutty, 
but that which was marled, was not. 
The ſaid paragraph alſo deſired an an- 
{wer for the reaſon thereof, which was 
not anſwered. Indeed I wrote one, and 
ſent it to a printer, but it was loſt in ma- 
nuſcript. A ſimilar caſe once happened 
tO myſelf, 4 | % | 

I ſowed a field with 2 the ſeed 
of which I bought at-a-diſtance; I pickled 
it ih the common way, with ſalt and 


water only; I dunged the ſaid field as far 


as my dung went, the reſt I limed as far 
as that went, but was ſtill ſhort of ma- 


nure for two ridges, which 1 . over 


with ſoot and aſhes. 

The conſequence Was, that the wheat 
as far as the dung reached was ſmutty, 
che reſt of the field was quite clear. This 
naturally led me to try to find out the 
reaſon thereof, and in examining. the 
dunged part, by pulling up the ſtub- 
ble, &c. I found the ground particularly 
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full of grubs or worms of ſeveral ſhapes 


and ſorts. I make no doubt but theſe were 
the offspring of the uſual inhabitants of 


dunghills, ſuch as flies or inſects of divers 
ſorts which drop their eggs therein, and 
by the heat, fermentation, and putrefac- 
tion of the dung, theſe vermin are brought 
to life, and miſchief. 

The niceſt obſervations I can make, 
and concurring circumſtances I ſhall 
quote, leave me no room to doubt, but 
ſmut proceeds from a worm or grub; and 
if it be not the red or cut worm, it is of 


that nature. I have taken a ſmall grub 


of that likeneſs, out of a root of ſmuty 


wheat, and have very often found ruſty 


cankered traces of worms, in __ roots of 
corn. * | 
About the laſt of May Ka FR ginning 
of June, wheat is ſhooting into ear, and 
the ear is no ſooner out of the ſtem or 
ſtraw, but the ſkin of the grain is form- 
ed and filled with a ſoft pulpy milky ſub- 
ſtance. 
At this criſis, the worm or grub, ſeizes 
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upon the root of the plant, and feeds up- 
on the fine particles or juices thereof, 
which ought to aſcend to nouriſh, or 
feed the grain. And though ſo ſmall a 
worm may not take in all the juices be- 
longing to an ear of wheat; yet by mak- 
ing an orifice to feed out of, it wounds 
the plant, and gives vent to the ſap; ſo 
that it bleeds (as it were) itſelf to death. 
This is eaſy to be conceived in a ſimilar 
als, Nik. is meg: id err 

Make a gimlet-hole in a birch tree in 
ſpring, when the juices are all a- float, we 
ſhall find, that tree will bleed itſelf to 
death, if not ſtopped in time. The houſe- 
wives in England ſpoil a great deal of 
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to make their birch wine. 
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- or ears, and each ear takes in its nou- 

or leader purpoſely placed to feed thro'. 
Now, if the worm or grub ſhould ſeize 

upon ſaid vein, and feed upon what 
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this ſort of timber, by tapping them thus 


A root of corn (by branching or ſtool- 
ing) may produce thirty or forty talks | 


riſhment from the main root, by a vein 
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ſhould ſupply nature, doubtleſs the mil- 


ky ſubſtance would dry, become a black 
powder, or dead ſubſtance as it 1s; nay, 
in ſhort, I believe it very poſſible for one 
grain in the middle of an ear to be ſmut- 
ty, (by the ſame rule) and the reſt not 
hurt; but I believe it impoſſible to ac- 
count for this in any other way, than by 
a worm or ſome ſuch inſect, ſeizing the 
vein peculiar, or belonging to each grain. 

Ilook upon it that there are three ſtages 
or periods in which corn may be ſpoiled 
by theſe vermin, VIZ. 

Firſt, when they prey upon it, after it 
is in car, but before the grain is formed. 
When it is catched in this ftate, all the car 
or chaff ſtrips or falls off, and leaves ſtand- 
ing a naked ſtalk; this we 1 ſeen often 
happen. 8 
| Secondly, (as above obſerved) when 
the ſkin or bran-part of the grain is form- 
ed and tough enough to hold the ſoft 
milky ſubſtance, before it is formed into 
a ſolid body, then the vein is wounded, 


and nature ſtopped from fulfilling her of. 
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ſice; therefore, what was already in the 
ſkin, for want of farther ſupply, dries and 
becomes a black, light, and lifeleſs pow- 
der, much like lamp-black; but as the 
ſkin or bran 1s tough, it is confined there- 
in like, or in the form of a ball, and 
when it comes under the flail, it is burſt 
and let at liberty, like duſt among the 
corn, and hangs at the downy end there- 
of, ſo that when it comes to be ground, 
the flour and bread is made black, and 
diſagreeable to the eye, but indeed not to 
the taſte, as the palate cannot perceive 
any diſagreeable taſte it has: and, if the 
wheat could be threſhed or got out with- 
out burſting theſe balls, it would not be 
of much ill conſequence, as the balls are 
ſo light, that they might be eaſily ſepa- 
rated from the heavy corn by ſeveral me- 
thods, therefore it is beſt for a farmer not 
to threſh but laſh ſuch corn, and winnow 
the ſeed, with as little mixture or tread- 
ing on as poſſible. Another good way is 
to leaſe or pick the ſmut out before it is 
threſhed, but it muſt be a nice diſcerning 
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eye that does this, as ſome ears of ſmut are 
much like the good corn, and if one car 
or two be left in a ſheaf, it will ſpoil the 
colour of the bread. ? 
The third ſtage in which it is ſeized, 


or obſtructed in its feeding or filling, is 


when the grain 1s about half ripe; then 
the worm ſeizes it, and being deprived of 
farther nouriſhment, it dries and ſhrivels 
up to a ſmall wiſened flinty . grain, and 
though it is ſmall, yet by its firm texture, 
one might expect it to produce a little 
meal; but upon inſpection it is found to 
be almoſt as hard as a flint, and of no 
uſe. This is called by ſome of the Englith 
farmers, flints, and by others trucks. 

The above conſiderations are more than 
a probability, that a worm is the cauſe of 
ſmut, yet I hope what is to follow will 
make it appear much ſtronger in its fa- 
vour: I ſay I hope, becauſe if we be ac- 
quainted with the diſeaſe, the cure is 
more certain. | . 

It is allowed by moſt writers on this 
ſubject, that pickling wheat will prevent 
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ſmut: this I readily admit, but however 
believe, that ſome pickles commonly 
made uſe of, will ſcarcely prevent it; and 
as firmly believe ſome others to be effec- 
tual. 

But give me leave to aſk ſuch authors, 
how they propoſe theſe pickles to ope- 
rate? Do theſe authors, who believe that 
ſmut comes by a blaſt, imagine that 
pickle could prevent the wind from hav- 
ing any power over the plant? And was 
it not a very partial pickle or wind that 
would not prevent all the Engliſh farm- 
ers field from being ſmutty as well as 
that part which was marled; likewiſe 
mine and ſeveral others which have had 
the like trials, and met with the like f im- 
partial winds? &c. 

Again, does the author who places the 
reaſon of ſmut to the account of not 
changing the ſeed, believe that if the 
pickle had power to prevent the ſeed, 
bought three or four miles off, from be- 
ing ſmutty, that it ſhould not have the 
lame power over ſeed grown in his own, 
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land? Or does ſuch an author really 
think, that it is any more poſſible for 
ſmut to grow or taint any other corn 
than, lamp-black ; ſeeing it is as utterly 
diveſted of every vegetating quality? 

I have ſown very ſmutty wheat, vari- 
ouſly prepared, both with, and without 
pickling, but never ſaw that it was at- 
tended with any bad conſequences ariſ- 
ing from ſmut; and if I liked the ſeed, 
otherways I ſhould never be deterred 
from ſowing it, as it is clear to me, ſmut 
is not the occaſion of ſmut, it being as 
poſlible for a bit of dry powder, out of a 
rotten ſtick to grow, or taint others as 
ſmut. | 

But now again, if we turn our eyes on 
the worms, we ſhall find it as clear as the 
noon-day, where the pickles operate to 
prevent them from feeding upon, or 
wounding the plant as above; we ſhall 
alſo find, that the more nauſeous or poi- 
ſonous the pickle is made, the more like- 
ly it is to be effectual in its purpoſe. 
Wheat being put into a tub of pickle, 
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the ſkin or bran is the firſt that imbibes 
the liquor, and the thick glutinous part 
thereof ſticks, clings, or gathers to the 
ſkin, and when the lime comes to be ad- 
ded, it incloſes, coats, or candies the grain, 
by which there remains a kind of a cruſt, 
which retains. its nauſeous quality for a 
long time. 

Now we are to n that the ſkin 
or bran never grows or leaves the ground, 
but remains incircled with the root, which 
grows and ſpreads round it: this is a plain 
truth, which may be immediately proved 
by pulling up a root of ſtubble, and up- 
on examination it will be found, that the 
huſk 1s quite uniform, and nearly re- 
ſembling a blown egg, having a hole at 
each end, one to let out the root, and the 


other the top; and, though the grain be 


buried deep, yet it will riſe to, or near the 
ſurface, and generally ſtands nn. 


lar. 
The inſide or floury part of the wheat, 


being all fled, changed or grown into 


root and branch, we might expect, that 
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as the bran is left a dead lifeleſs body, it 


would putrify, rot, and fall to duſt; but, 
on the contrary, it will (if the ſtubble be 
not trod or moleſted) preſerve its perfect 
ſhape for ſeveral years; this is eaſy ac- 
counted for, as it is the pickle which pre- 
ſerves it, and the ſtronger the pickle, the 
longer it will maintain its ſtrength, both 
of ſmell, taſte, and texture, which ſtink- 
ing quality is ſuſceptible to theſe delicate, 
diminutive creatures, whoſe ſenſe of ſmell 
is the main guide they are poſſeſſed of, 
to conduct them to their food; and I ap- 
prehend it would be impoſſible for one 
of theſe worms to live in, and feed upon 
a root of wheat that contains this ſtink- 
ing pickled bran or huſk, 

If a farmer do not dung his land, but 
enrich it by often plowing, as binted in 
Chap. XIX. it is a very great chance if 


he will have a grain of ſmut in his 


wheat. 

This is alſo eaſy accounted for, and 
makes good my opinion of worms being 
the cauſe thereof. | 
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A farmer of my acquaintance had a 
field that was always ſubject to ſmut. I 
examined the land, and found it had been 


much dunged, was very rich, and croud- 


ed with many ſorts of worms. At this 
time I was not acquainted with the pickle 
that will prevent it; and he had uſed the 
ſalt and water pickles to little purpoſe. 
therefore adviſed him to plow his 
field every.month. in the year, when un- 
der fallow: which when he did, he ſoon 
cleared it of vermin. The crows, and 
birds of all ſorts follow the plow, and 
pick up every inſect they can find. A- 


gain, the plow coming ſo often in a place 


diſturbs and breaks up their neſts or dens, 
ſo that they are prevented from breeding, 


and the old ones being expoſed to the 


towls of the air, their race is ſoon extinct. 
This may plainly appear to be the caſe 
and cure for red or. cut worms, ſo perni- 
cious to green corn and graſs. 
It 1s well known. to moſt farmers, that 


red worms are moſt predominant in freſh 
or new land, (that is) ſuch as has lately 
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been plowed out of graſs; but upon old 
going-land they are ſeldom found, or at 


1 aft, ſo thin as not to do much miſchief, 


And how can this be accounted for, other: 


wiſe, than that, as long as the land lieth 


in graſs, the worms can breed and feed 
unmoleſted; but when diſturbed, they 


meet with the above conſequences. _ 


This again ſhews the value of tillage, 
and how aſſiduous and active every onc 


ought to be to promote it. 


I hope the above reaſons are ſi afficient 


to ſhew, that worms are the cauſe of ſmut, 


and that fallow, and proper pickle, wil 
prevent it. (See pickle.) 
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CHA P. XXII. 


General directions for plowing, ſowing, harroxu- 
ing, and mowing, or harveſtmg Barley. 


1 October begin to plow your land for 
winter fallow which is intended for 
barley, except turnip-land, and this muſt 
be plowed as ſoon as the turnips are eat- 
en off. | | 
Obſerve to gather or raiſe your ridges 
high, in the middle of your winter-fal- 
low, by which it will keep itſelf dry, ſo 
that it may be plowed any time in win- 
ter, and the oftener it is plowed, the bet- 


ter and richer it is made: take care that 


your land be got into ſowing order by 
the firſt of March, as the beſt ſeaſon for 
ſowing barley, is from that to the middle 
of April, though ſome will ſov till the 
middle of May; but a good deal may be 
owing to the ſeaſon, for it is better to 
wait a month, than to ſow in a dirty, 


cold, bad ſeaſon, as barley is a grain, a- 
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bove all others, that will not bear incle- 
mency. or hardſhip: . 
If you intend to lay your land down 
with any ſort of ſmall graſs-ſeeds, ſuch 
as clover, lucerne, &c. As ſoon as the bar- 
ley 18 ſown and harrowed, as above, then 
ſow your graſs-ſeeds, and harrow it once 
in a place, with the harrow turned the 
wrong end foremoſt, that the pins do not 


| fink too deep, which would bury a great 


deal of theſe ſmall ſeeds; but larger ſorts 
of graſs-ſeed, ſuch as ſaintfoine, burner, 


and the like, may be ſown, when the land 


is about half harrowed for barley, and 
then harrowed along with it, by which 
they will be the better covered; and, be- 
ing a huſky ſeed, they require it. When 


the barley has been ſown about a month, 


roll it. 3 | 
Sow your barley immediately after the 
laſt plowing, and harrow it well. Six ſtone 
of ſeed 15 ſufficient for an Engliſh acre. 
One great article, on which the farmer's 
ſucceſs depends, 1s in Keeping his crop 
clean; he muſt therefore take care it be 


* 
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well weeded, and throw the weeds into the 
furrows; being thus cleared from weeds, 
the buſineſs is over, till ready for harveſt- 


I ſhall only ſay, that the chief token is to 


obſerve the joints of the ſtraw; when theſe 


turn from a green to a dry ſtra colour, 
it is ready for cutting; but no corn is ripe, 
as long as the joints are full of ſap, for 
thoſe are the juices which ſupply or feed 
the grain with its laſt nouriſhment, as 
it Keeps feeding or filling, until the joints 
are ſucked dry, and then the green caſt 
departs along with the ſap, and nature 
has done its work ; therefore fall to and 
mow 1t as directed in the next chapter. 


As moſt perſons know when it is ripe, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
On mowing and harveſting Spring- Corn. 
HAT may be properly called ſpring- 


corn, is that which is ſown in 
ſpring ;- ſuch as barley, oats, beans, peas, 


Theſe are all, what the Engliſh farm- 
ers call mowing crops, which 1s done by 
a cradle on the ſcythe; or, for want of 


this, a hoop made of a ſtrong briar, ſal- 


low, or the like; the root end of which is 
faſtened in a hole, made by a ſpike-gim- 


blet, in the ſhaft, about eighteen inches 


from the heel of the ſcythe, and the top end 
of the ſtick muſt be brought with a bend 
over the heel of the ſcythe. The hoop 
muſt be croſſed ſeveral times with a cord 
like net-work, in order to keep the corn 
from falling through. Upon trial, expe- 
rience will teach him farther. 

The mower being thus equipped, let him 
begin to mow, leaving the ſtanding corn 


On mowing and harveſting ſpring- corn. 17 3 
on his left-hand, that is to ſay, he muſt 
leave the ſwarth leaning againſt the ſtand- 
ing corn; and if he is a dexterous work- 
man, he may leave it ſo even and ſtraight, 
that a croſs ftraw will ſcarce be ſeen. 

After each mower comes a gatherer, 
with a reaping hook or a ſmall rake, to 
make it into ſheaves, 

The complement for every two mow- 
ers and two gatherers is one binder; ſome- 
times when the corn 1s rank, or a heavy 
crop, the two gatherers will have a band 
maker between them; and theſe five or ſix 
_ perſons day's work to mow, gather, and 
bind, is four Engliſh acres of fair ſtanding 
corn, either barley, beans, blendings, or 
cats. 

Being thus bound, it muſt be ſer up in 
ſtooks; the ſheaves propping againſt each 
other, preſs the tops well together, in or- 
der to make them thin and ſharp, which 
will ſhoot off the rain the better. 

The farmers in England ſeldom put 
any covering ſheaves on their barley- 
ſtooks, but leave the corn- ends expoſcd to 
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all weather, believing the.corn to harden 


the quicker, and more. kindly ; however, 


as Ireland 1s a wetter climate, I would ad- 


viſe the farmer to cover them at night, 


and uncover them in the morning. | 

After ſtooking, the barley ſtubble muſt 
be raked with a ſwarth-rake, ſo called 
from the length of its head, which is ſix 
feet, to take a ſwarth-breadth at a time. 


It has one row of iron pins, each pin eight 


inches long out of the wood, and three 


inches aſunder. It has a handle in pro- 


portion to the reſt of the rake, in which 
is fixed a belt to go about the man's ſhoul- 
ders, to draw it in the nature of a har- 
OW. 15 5 
When he finds his rake full, he muſt 
lift it up, wherupon the corn drops out; 
he then goes on again, always leaving 
the corn in the ſame place or range, in 
the nature of a wind-row.” 

When the field is raked, cock the rak- 
ings like hay; and this is very uſeful to 
lay on the tops of the field ſtacks, as it 


will lie better than ſheaves, and ſhoat the 
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water off; but in England, they never ſtack 

their corn in the field, but let it ſtand in 
the ſtook till it is ready to take home to 
the barn or hag-yard. However as Ireland 
is a moiſter climate, I believe it a very good 
way, particularly if the corn is to be houſ- 
ed. And perhaps if England was to do 
the like, it might be the better, as it would 
put the corn out of danger of bad wea- 
ther. See under the article A wheat for 
directions. 

N. B. Spring corn, Falk as Pe Ws oats, 
beans, and peaſe, are all harveſted the ſame 
way by mowing ; therefore ſhall refer my 
reader for directions on thoſe heads to the 
foregoing inſtructions, 
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| man and two horſes „ - 0 
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To mowing + * 
13 To gathering and binding 
4 To raking, with a fwarth-rake 
4 To ſtooking, carriage home, and 


extraordinary attendanſe 0 4 6 
To carriage to the market, and 

expences extraordinary - „ 6 e 
To land rent upon a par - o 


Total expence 8 1 


Clear profit 5 17 8 
Note. The ſtraw pays for the threſhing. 
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The lebt d is a table of. expente and profit, 
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Remarks on the hu bur. 


Have been the more particular i in lays 

ing down the three foregoing tables 
on barley, that inte farmer may at one, 
view, ſee that which affords the moſt pro- 
fit, that he may be induced to copy after 
it for his own and the public good. And 
it appears very plain from the ſaid tables, 
that there is no profit equal to that which 
comes after turnips; and particularly 
when he conſiders how ealy a crop of 
turnips is got, and alſo the profit ariſing 
therefrom, as appears by the ſaid table. 

The next to turnips in profit is that of | 
fallow, as from it we are ſure of a full 
clean crop: and that withour any other 
manure than what the air and weeds 
produce, which indeed is the richeſt of 
all others, as may appear by what I have 
ſaid on thoſe heads. 3 
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CHAP. xx. 


© On four Aiferent forts of barkey. 


F IRST ſprat 6r battle-door barley. 
Second, long: ear d barley." 

Third, round-· ear d fummer barley. 

Fourth, round ear'd winter, or by ſome 
in England called big; but its true name 
in Ireland s bere. 

Were I to add a long chain of name: 
(as is uſual with ſome authors) it would 
be ſwelling my work into an ufeleſs chit 
chat, as every name that is added to 
thoſe, is only explaining the ſame thing 
over again; for it is the different lan- 
guageée, or rather gibberiſh” of different 
kin gdoms, or counties, which gives riſe 
to ſo many names for one ſort of grain. 
This may well confuſe the ideas of a 


farmer who does not know how to ac- 


count for all the names that are given to 
the ſame ſort of grain: may not this lead 
him to ſeek under a diſguiſed name, for 


or uf. n Barley. 1 * 

the very ſeed himſelf has growin g. It 18 
true, different land and tillage will in 
ſome degree, change the form of ſeed 
as to a thick or thin ſkin; a ſmall or a 
large ſize or the like, but che ng is 
yet the füt Wb) 2 

The ſprat, or battle- door e has 
only two rows of grain, by which reaſon 
the ear is flat; the corn is ſhort, plump, 
and thin ſxinned, not inclined to have a 
long groſs ſtraw, (but indeed this varies 
according to the richneſs of the ground it 
is ſo vn on;) it is faid it will grow beſt 
on light fandy land, but I know it will 
grow well on many other ſorts of land. 
Y have had great crops on tough, ſtrong, 
- cold clay, or gravel- land, but ſuch muſt 
It be Well pulverized, ſweetened, inriched, 
e moltified and warmed by tillage. Ma- 
1. nures on ſuch land, will not do for bar- 
a ley, without the cold, four nature of the 
6 ground be changed by tillage. The ma- 
0 nure which aſcends and deſcends from 
d the clouds is of a warmer and earlier na- 
IT ture than any ather, therefore will pro- 
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re the anten and thinneſt {kinned 
cropss. e 

The long ear card barley gains its name 
by having à long ear, by which it may 
yield more corn under the flail; but the 
grain is ſmall, and long, and has a thick 
skin; its choice as to the land and tillage 
is nearly to ſprat · barley, but may do with 
ſomething colder or ſtronger ſoil. 
cellent good yielder; it is a middle ſpe- 
cies, between bere, or winter barley, and 
ſprat-barley, therefore muſt be ſown early 
in ſpring, the lands of Ireland; Scotland, 
and the north of England, are very ſuit- 
able for it, provided they be well tilled; 
it has alſo a plumper, fuller, or bolder 
grain than bere, though not in this caſe 
equal to ſprat- barley. It is not ſo delicate 
or tender as ſprat-barley, neither is it ſo 
hardy as bere; indeed it is my choice, 


next to ſprat- barley, for almaſt any ſort 


of land which is proper for barley crops, 
Ons nne. or yy is beſt 
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we Ireland, or the north of Scot- 
land; and indeed by their tillage- it is 
moſt fit for them. I have held ſeveral ar- 
zuments with Iriſh farmers about this 
grain, and I generally found the ſtrength 
of their arguments to hang upon preju- 
diced old cuſtoms, believing as their fore- 
fathers ſowed it, though in darker days 
of improvement that they would not be 
right if they did not follow their ſteps; 
and in ſhort, it is as hard to ſhake their 
reſolution from the purſuit of this their 
favourite grain, as from being * by 
the whiſkey or ſpirit it makes. 
This berę is generally Grd at alis 
ſame time with wheat, and though flo- 
p vens ſometimes get good crops, perhaps 
| chiefly from the ſtrength of manure, (as 
N they moſtly ſow it after potatoe crops, or 
on their rankeſt land, which would in 
. fact bring onions): yet I obſerve thoſe 
who manage better, have in general, bet- 
er crops; and bring it nearer to the re- 
ſemblance of barley for plumpneſs ; but 
at belt, it is far ſhort of barley in value, 
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inforuch, chat it would, hardly be fold 


in the Engliſh markets at any c ex- 
cept for her g. nt 4 

It is a poor long, ſmall grain; mh 2 
chick ſkin; but notwithſtanding this, it is 
not without its good qualities, Where it is 


uſed in its proper place. It is to be ob- 


ſerved, that the poor of Ireland live a. 
bout eight, months out 10 * on po- 
tatoes. 5 0 

A potatoe garden ar a pot gaby is 
generally about half an 1riſh acre; they 
keep no team, therefore cannot. till the 
Potatoe ſtubble fit for à crop of barley; 
for it is to be obſerved, that there is no 
more of the ground ftirred, than what 
they throw, out, of the trenches to cover 
the potatoes with. The bed on which the 
potatoes grow, lies unmoleſted till the 
third crop, therefore when they dig the 
potatoes, they ſow the bere, and ſhovel 
. up the trenches to cover it, which is all 
the husbandry it gets or wants. But ſuch 
e would not do for barley, there- 
fore in this caſe, it may have the preference. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


91 Wren forts Ul lan for Barley. 
B the ine of plowin g. good huſban- 


dry, and rotation of crops, almoſt 
any ſort of land may be brought to grow 
barley; howeyer ſome is berter or more 
ſuitable for this crop than others, there- 
fore 1 ſhall begin with the beſt firſt, and 


go regular on to the worlt, which ſhall 


be placed laſt, viz. 
Firſt, loamy ſand, 
Second, loamy gravel, 
Third, chalkey land, 
Fourth, ſandy land. 
The above four ſorts, by nature will 


produce a long ear, and ſhort ſtraw, a 


plump, ſtout grain, and thin ſkin, which 
is certainly of the beſt quality. 

Fifth, loamy, gravelly land, that lies 
over lime-ſtone. 

Sixth, warpy land, 

Seventh, black haſle earth, 
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Eighth, ſtrong clay land, p | 
Ninth, black mountain land, | 
Tenth, black, deep moory bottom land. 
The laſt fix ſorts of land, generally 

produce a long ſtraw, and a ſmall ear, a 
long ſmall grain, and thick skin, but may 
be helped greatly by tillage, ſowing thin, 
and particularly if it follow turnips, as 
they in all caſes are an excellent prepa- 
rative for this crop, and deſerve to be 
made a more general choice of. 


v 
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0 HAP. XXVII. 


. 


On the management of Rye, both for winter- 
feedmg, and a ſeed crop, 


HE management of rye is very ſim- 
ple and eaſy, which tew words will 
explain. | 
A farmer havin g gubble. land particu- 
larly if of a warm ſandy nature, and would 
wiſh to have it under profit the winter 
half-year; let him plow it as ſoon as the 
corn is reaped, begin in the middle of the 
ridge, and gather or take it up, that it 
may lie very high, and dry; this done, 
ſow two buſhels of rye on an Engliſh acre; 
harrow it in, and by being thus early 
ſown, the Michaelmas ſpring will puſh it 
up fo forward, that it will be mid-leg deep 
by December; but though it may be a full 
eatable crop by this time, yet the beſt way 
is not to turn cattle upon it till ſpring, 
then other herbage being ſcarce, will make 
this more valuable. * 
„ ASS 
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You muſt eat it off time enough, to ſow 
ſuch a ſpring crop as you intend, but bar- 
ley is the moſt ſuitable, as it will bear to 
be lateſt ſown, therefore will give the rye 
more time to be eat off. 
If you would have your rye to ſtand 


for ſeed, chere are two ſeaſons for ſowing 


it, namely, at Michaelmas and February. 
The large winter rye muſt be ſown at Mi- 
chaelmas, and the ſmall ſpring rye in Fe- 


bruary. Six pecks of ſeed are enough for 


an acre. You muſt cover it with the har- 


TOW. 


This ſpring rye is ſometimes made uſe 


of amongſt the Engliſh farmers (if a crop 


of wheat ſhould miſs) to ſow in its 


-place. 


In ſpring, roll your rye, (which you 


intend to ſtand for ſeed) if too forward, 


eat it with ſheep, or calves, in the begin- 


ning of May. 


As the farmer's ſucceſs partly depends 
in keeping his crop clear of weeds, this 


as in others muſt engage his attention. 


As to reaping or harveſting rye, it is done 


% 


On the mig enttnt of Nr. 189 
in the ſame way as wheat, Graſs ſeeds 
may be ſown among rye, before it is rol- 
led in ſpring, and will anſwer as well, as 
if ſown among wheat: à crop of rye is 
about the ſame value as a crop of :oats, 
but it is a greater impoveriſher of land. 

The land moſt proper for rye, is that 
of a dry, open, looſe, weak, ſaridy, or moo- 
ry nature; and though ſtrong land, of a 
good ſort, will grow rye, yet other crops 
may be adapted for ſuch a which * 
more ae NON 
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C 11 A P. Xvi. 
er and ure on 3 


Y E formerly Was ; greatly eſteemed in 
1 the light ſandy countries of tng- 
land, as the farmers thought ſuch land 
would bring nothing elſe, but fince the 
new huſbandry of turnips and clover has 
mide its way. into the world, it is found 
that they change the nature of the laud, 
and conſolidate it in ſuch a manner as to 
prepare it for a crop of wheat, which is 
much more valuable than rye; however 
rye is ftill uſeful in its place; and parti- 
cularly for that of ſpring-feeding, as it is 
of a quick growth and early ſpring; alſo 
a great creater of milk, -which makes it 
particularly uſeful to feed early lambs on; 
and what ſtill adds to its value in this 
caſe is, that the land moſt proper for rye 
is chat of a dry, light, ſandy nature, which, 
if the weather be ever ſo wet, the rain no 
fooner ills, but it ſinks through, and leaves 
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the ſurface dry, therefore the lambs can 
feed and lye dry and warm, whereas if 
the ground was clay, ſuch as would hold 
water on the ſurface, the conſequence 
would be bad, in periſhing the lambs, 
which would retard their feeding and 
growth. Alſo in ſuch land they would F 
tread and dirty the crop, ſo that their feet 
would deſtroy as much as their mouths. 

Again, rye is the beſt of all other corn 
to ſow on reclaimed bottom, bog, or moun- 
tain, (1 fay the beſt of corn) but 1 appre- 
hend no corn is equal to turnips, rape or 
cole ſeed, for ſuch reclaimed lands, but 
when it is propagated” on ſuch land, it 
muſt be ſown very thin, as it will ſtool. 
much. The conſequence of ſowing thick 
on ſuch land would be dangerous, as it 
would throw up much ſtraw, but little 
corn. | 

e gel uſe for rye, i is to mix it with 
wheat for bread; about two thirds wheat, 
and one of rye, makes well taſted bredd, i 
but black. 6” TT. 

In this mixed ſtate, it is called mellin; 


* * 
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ſome fow wheat and rye mixed, which | iz 
called meſlin: but I do not like this me. 
thod, neither do I fee any meaning in it, 
for in the firſt place, they do not ripen 
kindly together; beſides if the land will 
bring one ear of wheat, by the ſame rule 
it may bring two or more, and certainly 
wheat is a much more deſirable crop, if 
it can be got on the ſame land. 

Notwithſtanding, rye is ſtill uſeful (as 
before obſerved) in ſandy countries, and 
for reclaiming bog with, where the farm- 
er is obſtinately bent againſt turnips and 
clover; rye makes good malt for the di- 
ſtillers, it being of a particular ſweet taſte 
or nature, therefore produces a, great deal 
of ſpirit. 


Again, a farmer may make uſe of rye 


with ſucceſs, to bring his ſows in ſeaſon 
for the boar, it having a ſurprizing effect 
that way; ſo that they tell you, one peck 
of rye will make a ſow take the boar, be he 
ever ſo poor, or ſoon after pigging; others 
ſay that it will have the ſame effect on 
cows or ewes. As to the truth of this 
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sannot ſay, but I have tried it on the low 
more than once. | 

Note, there are only two ſorts of rye 
worth the farmer's notice, namely, ſmall 
and big, and by others called winter and 
ſummer rye: the winter rye 1s a large full 
grain; but the ſummer rye is a ſmall 
grain, and 1s generally ſown in ſpring, 
and will be in as early at harveſt, as that 
ſown at Michaelmas. The winter rye is 
ſown to ſtand the winter, is a hardy 
kind, and will anſwer either to ſtand for 
ſeed, or to be ſown, and eaten, for winter 
feeding. Rye ftraw is very good thatch 
or litter, but bad fodder for cattle. 


Vor. I, N 
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CH AP. XXIX. 


Directiont for plowing, ſowing, and harveſling 
Oats. | 


i ang are a grain that will grow al- 
moſt on any kind of land, or with 
any kind of husbandry; but though 
ſometimes tolerable crops are got by flo- 
vens, yet thoſe who manage better may 
be ſure of a larger return; and this 1s, or 
may be got, chiefly by tillage, and letting 
proper crops. come in their right courſe 
of ſucceſſion, by which means the one 
crop is an uſeful preparative to another. 

If ſtubble of any ſort be intended for 
oats, it is the better to be plowed as ſoon 
as the graſs 1s eaten off, which is gene- 
rally about November, and then it being 
turned under, and the roots of the graſs 
or weeds expoled to the froſt, and the in- 
clemency of the weather, they are killed, 
and inſtead of a nuſance, are rendered a 
great improvenient. 


2 1 
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Many farmers make a practice of 
ſowing oats upon lay; that is, in or about 
February, they plow up the lay, and then 


ſow the oats and harrow them in; this 


may anſwer where the land is good, and 
of a tender ſod, not given to a coarſe 
graſs, or ruſhes; but however, in general, 


I do not approve of it, as I look upon fal- 


lowing out of the ſod to be the moſt ca- 
pital management in nature, for the rea- 
ſons I have mentioned in the proper 
place. | 

The land muſt be plowed, and the ſeed 
ſown in February, or from thence, till 
the latter end of March, 

I look upon three buſhels of oats to 


be a ſufficient quantity for any kind of 


land; for, though it 1s a grain that does 
not ſtool, or branch ſo much as barley or 
wheat, yet it corns in proportion to the 
nouriſhment it finds in the ground. 
When the oats are about three weeks or 
a month in the ground, ſow any graſs 
iceds you intend, and roll them in, as it 
will cover the ſeed, level the ground, and 
help the oats at the ſame time. 
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The oats muſt be weeded about the 
middle of june; then any farther bufi- 
neſs is over until harveſt, for which, ob- 
ſerve the directions under the head of 
mowing corn; they muſt be mown and 
harveſted the ſame way. 

Without doubt, by mowing, there is 
more fodder, and conſequently more ma- 
nure, beſides alt the hands it ſaves, which 
is a valuable confideration, at this buſy 
ſeaſon of the year; moreover, it ſhould be 
the farmer's chief ſtudy, to work his 
lands with as little expence and labour 
as poſſible; and yet not to be ſo penuri- 
ous as to ſtint his land of its proper due. 

There is a medium to be ufed in all 
things, and alſo much to be ſaid in fa- 
vour of genius and contrivance, particu- 
larly, in farming matters, as it is of all 


occupations the moſt general benefit to 
mankind. 
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CHAP. XXX. + 


The explanation of five different forts of Oats. - 


ATS, like moſt other grains, have got 

a multiplicity of names, to explain 
one and the ſame thing; but this (as ob- 
ſerved in barley) is owing to a different 
dialect or confuſion of tongues, pecu- 
liar to each country or kingdom; in fact 
imagine there is none more proper for 
the chmates and lands of Ireland and 
England, than thoſe five ſorts, viz. 

Firſt, the ſingle Engliſh white oat, 

Second, the Poland oat, 

Third, the Scotch black oat, 

Fourth, the naked oat, 

Fifth, the red oar. i 

If there be any others that vary from 
theſe, it is not becauſe they are different 
forts or ſpecies, but becauſe they have 
been altered in either colour or ſize, by 


the nature of the ground or climate ſown, 
in. . 
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However, there is a particular choice 
to be made in all ſorts of oats, which is 
very material for the farmer to know, in 
order to heighten his ſucceſs in this 
crop. . 
It is to be obſerved, that in moſt oats, 
there are ſome which grow in couples, 
(that is) a large and a ſmall one toge- 
ther, but in ſome a great deal more than 
others. Ihe farmers who know the bad 
conſequence of theſe double oats, are very 
careful in chooſing their ſeed, to be all 
(if poſſible) of the ſingle oat: and indeed 
they have juſt grounds for this nicety; 
as a barrel of ſingle oats will weigh more 
by about two ſtone, than a barrel of the 
double fort; and every one will allow 
that it is the weight that diſtinguiſhes 
the goodneſs or badneſs of any corn. 

The oat grows double from three cau- 
ſes. Firlt, by being ſown too often on one 
ſort of land without changing. Secondly, 
by being ſown too thick on the ground. 
Thirdly, by the ground being too rank. 
When oats have once got into the double 
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ſtrain, they Ou ght to be ſown no more, 
as it is hard to bring them back to the 
ſingle oat again; though this may be 
done by ſowing very thin on good ſtrong 
land, and tilling well to prevent weeds 
from ſmothering the oat, and drawing 
them up weak. 

I look upon the Engliſh ſingle white 
oat, to be the beſt of all others, for the 
climate and lands of England or Ireland, 
as it is a good yielder, both in corn and 
meal, and ripens even, which is a very 
material point in this crop, it being ſo 
fubject to ſhed, or ſhake its ſeed. 

The next 1n value, particularly for the 
wet, or cold lands of Ireland, or the north 
of England, is the black Scotch oat; this 
yields well, both in corn and meal, and 
is early ripe, therefore may be ſown later, 
(if a cold wet ſpring) by three weeks, 
than any other ſort; the meal alſo has a 
peculiar rich, ſweet taſte. 

The Poland oat, 1s a fine, ſhort, plump 
grain; the ſtraw ſhort and fine, but it 
will not turn out near ſo much corn on 
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an acre, as the two tormer. Again, it is 
very ſubject to ſhed, with the leaſt wind, 


the top and beſt of the corn, when that 


on the bottom branches is green, particu- 
larly, if the land be cold and wet; but in- 
deed on warm, gravelly, or ſandy land, it 
ripens more even, therefore a farmer has 
a better chance to catch his crop before 
it ſheds; but this oat muſt be cut, while 
the chaff or huſk, on the lower branches 
is greeniſhy for if they be let to ſtand, till 
they turn as white as the top branches, 
half of the crop wall be loſt in harveſt- 
ing. | 
The naked oat is a ſmall grain; it is 
called naked becauſe it has no bran upon 
it like other grain, but grows in the ſame 
ſtate as the kernel of the common oat 
when ſhilled; therefore is a ready grain 
for bread, as when it is threſhed, there is 


no more to do to bring it to meal, than 
grind it, and then it is all meal and no 


bran; it is a ſweet meal, and conſequently 
makes good bread. 
When it is ſown'on land proper for it, 


„„ 
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it will produce as good or profitable a 
crop as other oats; for though the bulk 
will be wanting, the meal is there; and 
if it, be a good crop, the grain may be as 
large as the kernil of common oats when 
ſhilled,. | 

The ſtraw is ſhort and fine, therefore 
good fodder for cattle. This oat does not 
ſtool or branch much, therefore muſt be 
ſown pretty thick on the ground; two 
buſhels will do this, as the grain is ſmall. 

They muſt not be ſown under furrow, 
but harrowed in, as their ſmall weak na- 
ture would not be able to work through 
a thick furrow. 

The land for this crop muſt 10 finely 
tilled; and as all land after plowing has 
an uneven ſurface, it is neceſſary before 
this grain is ſown, to harrow it once in 
a place to level it, to prevent the ſeed fal- 
ling too deep, and alſo make it ſpread e- 
ven and go farther; after the grain is 
{own harrow it fine. 

Delay ſowing graſs ſeeds till the firſt of 
May, that the oats may get a-head, or 
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they will be ſmothered, being a ſmall 
plant. The ſeaſon for ſowing the oats is 
about the firſt of April. 

Ihe red oat takes its name from the 
colour it bears, though in fact, it is not 
abſolutely red; therefore I think, it is 
wrong applied; the colour is of a ſandy 
caſt, much like oats that have been heated 
in the ſtack. 

It is a heavy thin ſkinned oat, there- 
fore yields well in meal, and will nearly 
produce as much on an acre as the En- 
gliſh white oat, however it requires a rich, 
warm, well-tilled ſoil. 1 have heard 
gentlemen ſay, they have had greater pro- 
duce from this than any other crop; but 
as that was not my caſe, I cannot ſpeak 
from experience 1n this particular, 
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The expence and profit, ariſing from an acre of 
oats, Engl 9% meaſure, at 5 1 yards to the 
perch. 


To ſeven quarters of oats, at 185 i 
Per 33 6 6 Oo 


- 


»* 


To plowing twice, with one man 


and two horſes - 8 38 
To harrowing, ſowing, rolling, 
and water-furrowing o 2 © 
To chance of weeding - 0 2 © 
To ſeed * 18 O 9 0 
To mowing — - 1 18 
Jo gathering and binding - o 1 © 
To ſwarthyzaking - - 0 04 
Jo ſtooking, carriage home, and 80 
attendance * ve o 2 9 
To carriage to the market, and 
expences = - e 88 
To land rent 1 
Total expence 0 


Total profit 41 8 
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CHAP. XXI 
The management of B cans, 


TUBBLE land is what is generally 
uſed for this crop, if you intend to 
raiſe it to the beit advantage. Plow your 
land as ſoon as the crop of corn is off; 
and the firſt of February, if the weather 
permits, plow again; then ſow your beans, 
if you ſow blendings, mix two beans for 
one pea: when ſown, harrow them in, but 
do not harrow. the land too fine; if the 
beans or peas be not all covered, thoſe 
that lye upon the ground will grow, and 
be the forwardeſt, and as good, if not the 
belt plants. 

This may ſeem odd to thoſe ang do 
not underſtand it, but however, it is po- 
litively fact, which I have often experien- 
'ced; and may appear to a nice e 
thereof. 

It is well known that the ſeed of this 
grain riſes upon the top of the plant, and 
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if they be covered too deep, it is hard for 
the ſeed to make its way throꝭ the earth; 
whereas, the ſeed that lies on the ſurface, 
has.not that labour to go through, but 
the damp of the earth, (if there be no 
rain) attracts the ſeed, and makes it ſtrike 
its root downwards, in a very little time. 
As often as I have noticed this, I do not 
remember I ever ſaw 'a pea, or bean loſt, 
by lying upon the earth, that did not grow; 
indeed the fowls-of the air, is a conſidera- 
tion that ought to be guarded againſt, as 
there is a greater danger to be feared from 
them, than from not growing. 

Some farmers plow their beans under, 
but the above ſhews they would do bet- 
ter harrowed in. I have known ſeveral 
crops of beans to rot in the ground, in a 
wet ſeaſon, when they have been buried 
too deep, ſo that they could not make their 
way out of their cold ſituation before they 
periſhed; but this can never be the caſe 
by lying on the ſurface. 

I wonder the farmers do not open their 
eyes to theſe plain facts, ſince it is as clear 
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as the ſun, that they throw a great deal 
of ſeed, and labour away: how often have 
1 ſeen this done, by what they call dib- 
bling; when they practice this, they go 
with a ſtick, and make a hole beſide 
a bean, and let it drop in, and thus 
they ſerve all beans that have miſſed 
covering with the harrow. Whereas, 
if they would ſend one boy to keep off 
the birds, four or five days, they would 
prevent all that expence and trouble, ex- 
cept a very dry time enſued. 
When the ſeed is ſown and harrowed, 
water-furrow, gripe and drain your land, 
to keep it dry. Beans muſt not be rolled 
like other grain, as that would break and 
ſpoil them, being of a frem tender na- 
J muſt remind the farmer not to for- 
get to weed them; and then all further 
trouble 1s over till harveſt. Beans are ripe 
for reaping, when the pods are turned 
black about half way up the ftalk, but 
the top pods and upper part of the ſtalk, 
will be green, They are harveſted the 
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ſame way as ſpring-corn, except, (inſtead 
of ſwarth-raking,) what drops from the 
ſcythe muſt be picked or gleaned up, by 
a parcel of women or children. 
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Puna; is one ſort of bean particular- 
ly worth the farmer's notice, and that 
is the ſmall, round, black field-bean, by 
ſome called the magazine bean; it is near- 
ly black, and has not a dint or flat place 
about it, except at the thick end where the 
eye is; moſt beans have two flat ſides, but 
this is plump, full and round. It is a good 
bearer, and the ſtraw is ſmall, and ce! 
lent feeding for horſes. | | 
The next to this in value 1s, a grey 
bean, of a larger ſort than the former; this 
is called by ſome, battle-door field-bean, 
by others large field-bean. It is ſhaped 
not much unlike a battle-door, or in the 
Iriſh phraſe, a beetle; this requires richer 
land than the former magazine bean, ſo 
conſequently is not ſo good fodder, becauſe 
the ſtraw is very groſs, neither is it ſo ear- 
ly ripe, but it is a good yielder, and, ex- 


3 


th 
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eept the former ſort, is the beſt bean a 
farmer can ſow in the field. 

The Iriſh farmers are almoſt quite ſtran- 
gers to the magazine bean, and as to the 
large field or battle-door bean, they ſow 
it but in few places; they are too much 
attached to the culture of a garden-bean, 
commonly called the hot-ſpur bean. Ir is 
white, and the ſmalleft ſort of garden 
beans ; it produces a ftrong-taſted coarſe 
meal, and a groſs ſtalk or ſtraw, which a 
horſe will not eat, neither is it a great 
yielder. I was once perſuaded to fow ſome, 
and to look at it on the ground, was a 
great crop, but the produce was in the 
ſtraw, and not in the corn, and the ſtraw 
was of no uſe; this bean muſt alſo have 
good land to grow on. In ſhort, I believe 
it unnatural and unprofitable to be cul- 
tivated in the field as a horſe-bean. As to 
the different ſorts of garden-beans; I ſhall 
refer my reader to books of gardening, as 
this work is intended for the farmers 
guide, and not the gardeners. 

VO. L-- - D.d 
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1 Have We in my bas ON * 

1 that almoſt any land, by proper ma- 

nagement, particularly after turnips and 

clover, may be made to bring beans. But, 

as much as may be ſaid for genius, fore- 

caſt, or management, yet ſome lands are f 
a great deal more ſuitable for this crop 

than others, which I ſhall point out as fol- 

dune beginning at the beſt firſt. 0 

Firſt, deep, ſtrong loam- land, 

V 

a 

q 


Second, ſtrong blue clay land, 

Third, ſtrong clay gravel land, 

Fourth, warp land, ME 

Fifth, black haſle earth. Rr 


The above five forts may be ſown with I 
ſucceſs, with clear beans, if the farmer 4 
chuſe it, but if he would ſow peas among 4 


them, they muſt be ſown very ſparingly, 11 
as the land will run them into ſtraw, ſo 
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that they will get the better of the beans, 
and weigh them down, and hinder them 
from corning well. But the three follow- 
ing ſorts of land, being of a lighter na- *s 
ture, muſt be mixed with peas: proporti- 80 
on two beans for one pea, or the ſucceſs s 
will be doubtful. 

Sixth, loamy ſand land, Fs 

Seventh, red fox ſand land, 

Eight, gravelly mountain, mixed with 
black moory earth. 

The three laſt ſorts of land, are proper 
for peas alone; but beans are proper, and 
even neceſſary to be ſown among them, 
by the way of roding; and if the beans 
were not to bear a fingle grain, they would 
add to the peas bearing, at leaſt, one third 
more, and keep the ſtraw from the ground, 
ſweet and clean: whereas, when the pea 
heth on the ground, the root end is kept 
always wet, and will be black and rotten 
> W almoſt, while the top is green, or perhaps 
„in bloſſom. 

Nate, I mention the laſt paragrap on 

D d 2 
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peas, purpoſely to ſave the labour of ex- 
plaining them in a chapter by themſelves, 


as there can be little more that is materi- 
al ſaid on the land proper for them. 
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& i HIS 5 is a crop that deſerves the huſ- 
bandman's attention as much in its 
place as moſt others. Experienced far- 
mers taſte the ſweets in the profit ariſing 
. therefrom, which makes them ſo atten- 
tive thereto; with them they are one of 
the principal crops, having a ſucceſſion 
every year, except in ſome very light ſan- 
dy countries; in ſuch they ſubſtitute peas 
in their place, or perhaps ſow blendin 83, 
that is, beans and peas mixed. 

All over England the value of beans 
is well known to- every traveller, being 
as frequently called for as oats to refreſh 
the wearied horſe with; the due propor- 
tion for a feed, is to mix half a peck of 
oats, and a quarter of a peck of beans to- 
gether; indeed ſome will feed with half 
and half, others with all beans; however 
believe half beans, and half oats is the 


in the mill alſo. 


the horſes. 


beſt feed. They are alſo made great uſe 
of, to feed bullocks, or milch cows; to the | 
former, they are a great fatner, and to 
the latter, a creater of milk; when they 
are uſed for theſe purpoſes, they are ſplet, 
that is, half ground, and mixed with bran, 
or oats, but then the oats muſt be uid 


* „ 5 7 &.- 


It is to he obſerved, that corn of any 
fort, given to horned cattle, if not bruiſed 
in a mill, will paſs through them whole, 
and therefore be of little uſe, as they can- 
not chew like the horſe-kind, but ſwal⸗ 
low them whole; this makes it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to have them ground. 
Ihe next great uſe in beans or peas, 
is for feeding hogs, as they give a firmer 
texture, and finer flavour to the fleſh than 
any other' feeding whatever. 
ſtraw and pulſe of the common horſe, or 
field-bean or pea, is very good fodder for 


Alſo, the 


In ſhort, they are 0 valuable a crop 
for farmers, and ſo uſeful to mankind in 
general, that it is very aſtoniſhing, the J- 
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riſh and Scots ſhould ſhould be ſo blind 
to their on intereſt, as not to ſow them 
more than they do, particularly as the 
lands through the whole kin . are 
extremely fit for them. 

Many an argument I da had wich 


gentlemen, and farmers, in moſt parts of 


theſe kingdoms, particularly in Ireland, in 
favour of this crop; and it is amazing to 


fright themſelves (as I may expreſs it) 
from ſowing this valuable pulſGQ. 

Some would not ſow them, becauſe 
they thought their horſes would not eat. 
them: others were apprehenſive they would 
blind their horſes: a third believed they 
would give their horſes. the gripes: a 
fourth, imagined. the. ſtraw of no uſe: a 
fifth, liked the crop, but was afraid to 


ſow it, as the poor people would ſteal it 


&c. &c. 
The former obj e are AP” wered as 
above, where I have explained their va- 


lue, to which I call any experienced far- 
mer to witneſs: and here I farther add, I 
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do not know them to have one diſagree- 
able property whatever (when dry) in the 
uſe they are for. As to the laſt objection, 
of the poor ſtealing them; this might be 
removed in a great meaſure, by making 
them more general: for the more there 
would be ſown in a neighbourhood, the 
leſs, a few taken thus, would be miſ- 
ſed; beſides it is not above a month or fix 
weeks, (which is from being full to tak- 
ing home) that they lie under the mercy 
of piltering; and would it not be well 
worth a farmer's while, to watch them 
in the day time, and in the dark night 
they could do litrle hurt. Another advan- 
tage is, that their bloſſom affords a plen- 
tiful food in a country for bees to lay in 
their winter ſtock from. 

I have likewiſe heard Iriſh farmers 
fay, that beans is a great impoveriſher of 
land; but here again l imagine they are 
miſtaken, for | believe them to do leſs 
hurt to ground than any other corn, ex- 
cept peas. It is a proverb amongſt good 
farmers, that though the land be poor, 
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if they can get a good crop of beans 
or blendings, they are ſure of a good 
crop of wheat on the fame land _ year 
following. 

But let me further centark; that I do 
not think either beans or peas, ſown each 
by themſelves, will afford ſo much profit 
to the farmer as when ſown mixed. I 
know by this aſſertion, that I ſhall draw 
the cenſure of ſome of the Engliſh far- 
mers upon me; fuch as are very careful 
to keep the beans ctear from peas; how- 
ever no argument is ſo good as when ſup- 
ported by ſtrong reaſons. Another thing 
is, I ſhall have about three fourths of all 
the farmers in England on my fide, who 
at preſent practiſe ſowing blendings, 
though their land may be ftrong clay, 
and no doubt, they will find their advan- 
tage in fo doing. . 

The due proportion for any hn (ex- 
cept it be a very light blowing ſand) is 
two beans for one pea; by which means, 
they will be (without doubt) a ſtanding 
crop, as the beans will be, (as it were) a 
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. roding for the peas; in this caſe they are 
aſſiſtants to each other; for as the peas are 
kept ſtanding, and form (as it were) an 
arch over the top of the bean, the circu- 
lating air is admitted round them to af. 
fiſt in feeding the corning part thereof. 
The beans, when ſown alone, admit of 
graſs or weeds to grow among them}; 
and thefe encroachers take on, or impo- 
veriſh. land worſe than the beans them- 
ſelves; but the peas being ſubſtituted in 
the place of the weeds; by ſuch oeconomy, 
the land is burdened with nothing but 
what will enrich both herſelf and her 
maſter. x . 
It is paſt ieee that a crop of 
blendings (be the land what ſort it will, 
except a blowing light ſand, or black bog, 
which laſt is not fit for either, will pro- 
duce conſiderably more corn, than if each 
was ſown ſeparate. In England, far- 
mers have a very good opportunity to try 
experience in their common town: fields; 
but as an explanation thereon may not be 
diſagreeable, read it in the next chapter. 
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A Table of expence and profit ariſing from an 
Iriſh acreidf beans ard peas being \ſown to- 
gether, is called blendings ; the proportion of 
mixing for ſowing, is two beans for one pea; 
and in this fate, they will produce more corn 
to the buſhel, about one fourth, than if 


each was ſown ſeparate. 

To 5 buſhels of blendhige's ar” 1," WM 
8. per, total produce 974 6 

To two plowings with one man 
and two horſes — 8 1 
To ſowing and harrowing o 2 0 
To chance of ner | 0.20 
To ſeed - = o 6 0 

To mowing, gathering, and 
binding Wo. 040 
To gleaning — Ya $757 4 
To ſtooking, carriage, and ex- N 
traordinary attendance 0 5 8 
The ſtraw pays for threſhing o © © 
1 380 
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Table on Beans and Peas. 
To carriage and market expen- 
Total expence 
Clear profit 


Brought over 
To land- rent 
ces 
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A word of advice humbly offered to the Legiſla- 
ture of the misfortune of incigſing town-fields, 
VC. „ | 


Town-field conſiſts of ſeyeral hun- 
- dred acres, perhaps without hedges, 
ditches, or other fences, to divide one man's 

land from another, tho' a hundred farm- .. 
ers may have land in the ſaid field, yet Wi 
none will have perhaps above one, two = 
or three ridges lying together in one place, 
but alternately mixed or interſperſed thro' 
the field, inſomuch, that a farmer (in ma- 
ny places) has no way to know his own 
ridges, but by cutting the firſt letter of 
his name, or ſome figure, in a bit of graſs 
at the end of his ridge, and in order that 
one ſhall not incroach or ſteal from ano- 
ther with the plough, they meaſure the 
breadth, as every man's ridge is of the 
ſame ſize, or width, whether they be rood, 
half acre, or acre ridges, they being ge- 
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nerally laid down with ſome FP of 


meaſurement, 
The reaſon they are thus laid out and 


intermingled, in ſmall parcels, was that 


cach perſon ſhould have his chance of 
good or bad land, as it might vary in one 


of thoſe large fields, therefore an equali- 
ty was very neceſſary in dividing the lands 


of England when it was firſt peopled, and 
happy it has been for her inhabitants that 
it has continued ſo long. 

Moſt towns have five of theſe fields, of 
' which one will be fallow, another wheat, 
another barley, another beans, or peas, 
and another oats. | Every year the farm- 
ers take care, never to ſow one [ſort of 
grain twice together on the ſame field, 
but keep alternately changing, ſo that one 
is a preparative for another, and each field 
gets its regular fallow every five years, 
and thus they are kept in tillage, f from 
generation to generation. 4 * 

Each farmer is obliged to concur with 


his neighbour, in this regular courſe of 


tillage, particularly in the fallow and win- 


ter crop, as the fallow field is common 


for the cattle all the fallow year; on which 


a great many ſheep are kept, that, I may 
ſay, weed the fallows, for they pick up 
ſcutch graſs and other wild roots every 


time itis plowed. Likewiſe the wheat field 


15 fenced in at Michaelmas : whereas the 


fields that are to be ſown with ſprin g corn, 


may be kept open till April. 

A farmer [may ſubſtitute in the place 
of any crop, one of his own chuſing, provid- 
ed it ſtand on the ground no longer than 
his neighbours, as they Keep a regular 


time of laying their fields common to the 
cattle, and fencing them in when each 


crop is ſown. | | 
There are ſome towns, that may have 


only three or four of theſe fields; if this 


be the caſe, they fallow the oftener, and 
are confined to fewer ſorts of crops: but of 
late years, they have found a good me- 


thod of ſowing turnips in the fallow year; 
in this caſe they begin to plow the ſtub- 


ble under, as ſoon as harveſt is in, and 
keep plowing for a winter fallow, till 
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midſummer following; then ſow tur- 


nips, and eat them off by April; then 
ſow barley, after barley beans or peas, af. 


ter theſe, wheat, after wheat oats, and a- 
gain begin with. turnips; thus they get a 


valuable crop, and fallow the ſame year, 


This is a great improvement in huſband- 


ry, to ſuch towns that have adapted it, but 


I find this is far from being fo general 
as it ought, in England. | 
My Iriſh, and indeed ſome of my Eng- 


liſh readers, may think it a fort of a hard- 


ſhip for theſe farmers to have ſuch ſmall 


parcels of land, thus intermixed, and not | 


at liberty, (altogether) to occupy or in- 


cloſe them as they pleaſe: nay, in ſhort 


ſome of the farmers who hold the ſaid field 


lands, are fo much diſſatisfied with their 


lot, that they have applied, and obtained 
acts of parliament, to incloſe their faid 
fields, (which will in the end; have a bad 


effect.) For I ſee this quite in another light, 
and ſhould conſider it, rather as a mis- 


fortune, were all the town-fields in Eng- 
land incloſed; for if we conſider tillage in 
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its moſt truly deſerved light, we ſhall find 


them in the countries where it moſt flou- 
riſhes, to be the moſt rich, happy, and in- 
dependent people. 
In ſhort, a corn · country gives bread for 
people of all denominations around it, and 
work and bread enough for all the poor 
within it; itis from theſe open field coun- 
tries in England where moſt: of the corn 
is raiſed, that ſupplies London and other 
great and foreign markets. 
But were thoſe fields incloſed, inflead 


of corn, the land would be engroſſed by 


rich farmers, and turned into graſs; then 
conſequently corn would be ſcarce and 
dear, and the poor would want both bread 
and work. I know this to be already the 
conſequence where ſome fields have been 


incloſed of late years. 


If the ſaid lands be kept Sar tillage, it 
is plain they are in a better ſtate than if 
incloſed in ſmall fields, as corn never grows 


better than in an open expoſure, not to 


ſpeak of the loſs of ground taken up in 
the ditches, &c. But while the land is kept 
Vol. I. | 5 | 
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in the open town: fields, the farmers are 
obliged to keep them in a regular courſe 
or ſucceſſion of tillage. 

Again, let me remark, that theſe open 
town-fields to be a great ſpur to prove: 
ment in huſbandry. : 

How often have I heard farmers make 
their remarks in paſſing the ends of, per- 
haps, two or three hundred ridges of corn 
belonging to as many people, and fay, 
John Such-a one's corn is good,” he has a 
good ploughman, and has managed well; 
when perhaps the next. ridge belongs to 
a worſe manager, therefore immediately 
cenſures him thus: Thomas has manag- 
ed bad, his ploughman is bad, or he has 
not ſown it right, or rolled, or weeded; 
or wherever the fault is; it is ſure to be 
found out and condemned by the ſharp- 
eyed neighbours, and the owner ſhamed 
into a better manager; ſo that, in ſhort, it 
fires every one with an emulation to out- 
do each other, and even extends itſelf to 
the very ſervants. 


With what pleaſure have I beheld two 


7 wa N 
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or three hundred teams, plowing in a field, 
every one ſtriving to ſhew the beſt work 
after him: how often do they make wa- 


gers (of perhaps a few quarts of ale, or 
the like,) which is the beſt ploughed ridge, 


their maſters to be the judge. 
Thus they ſtrive to excel each other 
through the whole branch, as who keeps 


their teams in beſt order, and beſt geared, 
who ſows beſt, ſo that the corn comes up 


eveneſt after them, who mows beſt by 


leaving the ſtubble even cut, &c. Who 
makes handſomeſt ſheaves, who makes 


handſomeſt ſtooks, or has the feweſt 
ſheaves blown down after a high wind, 
who makes the handſomeſt loads of corn 
upon a waggon; for if a load falls from 
the waggon before 1t arrives at home, the 


loader forfeits ſomething at the harveſt- 


ſupper; alſo it a driver overturns a wag- 

gon, he forfeits a gooſe at the harveſt-ſup- 

per. F | ' 8 

They often make wagers likewiſe, 

which team will draw the largeſt weight, 

alſo which is the moſt dexterous driver. 
| Fiz 
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To prove this they will lay a tenpenny 
nail in a turn in the road, and thoſe that 
drive the waggon-wheel the trueſt over it 
is proved the beſt driver, and then the 


ricks of corn in the hag- yard are a ſtand- 
ing witneſs all the er who 1s the beſt 


ſtacker. | | 

Again, if a farmer (more curious than 
common, ) introduce a ſtrange crop on 
one of the ridges in this town: field, there 
is immediatly a jury of farmers over it, 


and if in the end it prove of utility, it 


becomes general, as their lands are all a- 
like, not ſo much as a hedge or -Gitch to 
part them. | 

In ſhort, I know not whether theſe 
town-fields may not inflame the ſpirit of 
improvement equal to a premium, - ſince 
there may be the ſame ambition of excel- 


ling in one, as another, as well in the 


little as the great world; ſo that in ſhort, 


1 believe theſe town-fields are the greateſt 
ſpur to improvement of any that could be 
invented, which every judicious obſerver 


muſt admit. For my part, I ſhould think 
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it a bleſſing to Ireland, if all or moſt of 
the land in it were divided in theſe town- 
fields, as it would certainly put, a ſtop to 
thoſe monopolizers of land. What a pity 
it is that ſome method is not found out 
to prevent ſo growing an evil! indeed this 
year has been fatal amongſt ſome of the 
great graziers, for there have fix died: one 
of ſaid graziers held at his death, as I am 
creditably informed, upwards of 12000 
acres; moſt of 1t 1s fince ſet from 20s. to 
258. Per acre: and the other five was 
computed to hold from 25 to 30000 
acres, worth at leaſt as pany pounds or 
guineas. | 

It was in this country where the White- 
boys have been fo outragiouſly daring. 
and miſchievous of late years, and indeed 
it is not much to be wondered at, for 
theſe ingroſſers of land are pinin g them 
out of the country. 

I know the country very well, and am 
acquainted with all or moſt of the gra- 
ziers in it, and from diſcourſes I have 
had with them, found that they were all 
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ſenſible of the bad conſequences attend- 


ing ſo much land being in the hands of 


a few men; but no one can be blamed 


for doing the beſt he can for himſelf and 


family, ſince he is not tranſgreſſing the 


law; for, ſays he, ſuch a farm is to be 


lett, and if I can get it worth money, I 
may as well have it as another, for if 
I do not take it, another will. And on 
the other hand, the landlord cares not to 
whom he letts his land, provided it be to 
the higheſt penny, and ſureſt tenant; this 
is all natural on both ſides, ſelf-intereſt is 
the firſt law of nature, and the weakeſt 
muſt go to the wall, as the phraſe is; but 
be aſſured the end will be fatal, and it is 


coming very faſt; in the courſe of my time, 


I I can ſee the growing evil as plain as 1 


ſee the paper before me: but were we ſe- 


cure from invaders, and could we make 


our bullocks defend our iflands (when 
diſpeopled of all but their maſters) with 
their horns from all enemies, yet it would 


be true policy to keep our country as well 
peopled as we could, as a Kingdom's 
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riches conſiſt in the multitude of its peo- 
ple; for bullock cannot eat bullock, nei- 
ther does meat eat well without bread; 
theſe are conſequences that ou ght to draw 
our attention, were we diveſted of all hu- 
mane - tenderneſs for our tellow-crea- 
tures. 

However, I would not be ain 
to condemn the graziers of unnatural hu- 
manity, or hardneſs of heart towards the 
poor; no, that would be doing them great 
injuſtice. I know a great many that have 
helped to ruin their country by holding 
great tracts of ground, and believe them 
to be as good men as are generally going 
in the world: it is none of their fault, the 
evil grows upon them inſenſibly: it is as 
natural for a grazier to lay farm to farm 
as his capital increaſes, as it is for a mer- 
chant to add ſhip to ſhip, trade to trade, 
wealth to wealth, till it amounts to what 
he calls a plumb, which is an hundred 
thouſand pounds. In ſhort, it is nearly 
alike, though the conſequence is diffe- 
rent; for the merchant is enriching his 


I 
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king, country, and ſelf at the ſame time; but 
the grazier to enrich himſelf, both weak. 


ens and impoveriſhes his country, by 


transforming - the human ſpecies into 
brute beaſts... 

Again, it puts a final top to improve. 
ment; becauſe a gentleman-grazier holds 
ſo much land in his hands, he finds him- 
ſelf buſineſs enough to manage it by ſtock 
without being at trouble to till or plow 
his heathy lingy barren land. Suppoſe a 


Fgrazier holds under ſtock four thouſand 
acres, he need keep no more than four 


families as herds and ſhepherds, ſuppoſe 
five perſons in each, is only twenty in 
all. EY | n 

But if the ſaid four thouſand acres 
was under tillage, and occupied by far- 


mers at one hundred acres each, it would 


keep forty families well at five in each, 
which would make two hundred people; 


therefore the difference is as two hundred 


is to twenty. 
The above are the troubles that Ireland 
at preſent labours under, and which have 


been to my knowledge, growing upon 
her this twenty years paſt. And I am a- 
fraid the contagion has reached to ſouth 
and north Britain, for there L:iſee the far- 
mers are adding farm to farm, and turn- 
ing graziers, therefore neglecting to raiſe 
the ſtaff of life, which is one reaſon that 
the kingdoms are ſo thin of grain, and the 
poor ſo diſtreſſed for work and bread. 
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The legiſlature inſtead of putting a 1 
ſtop is adding to the evil by conſenting | | 
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it is poſſible for the legiſlature to over- 
look ſo many wholeſome laws as might 
be made; but it is in this as in moſt o- 0 
ther caſes, what is every body's buſineſs 
is no body's buſineſs. 5 
>; And on the other hand, the high ſtati- 
d ons and fortunes of theſe gentlemen place 
them above the general knowledge 
1d of grievances; their knowledge is moftly 
vc from the precarious information of ſome ; 
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favourites perhaps, who generally tell a 
plauſible tale as wy would have it to 
paſs. 
It is'a Pity that a gentleman, before he 
takes a feat in the houſe of commons, does 
not take a tour through his majeſty's do- 
minions, and make himſelf well acquaint- 
ed with the conſtitution of her commerce, 
and grievances of her people: it is natu- 
ral for a maſter or employer through all 
the ſtages of life, to be acquainted with 
the abilities of theſe he employs, and whe- 
ther or not they be qualified for the truſt 
he confides in them, then certainly this, 
which is one of the moſt important points; 
a point on which the happineſs or miſe- 
ry of ſo many people depends, ought to 
be attended to with the moſt judicious in- 
ſpection. ; 1 

Thoſe that are pleaſed i in this Ration, 
ought to be every thing that is great and 
good; to be a 'good commoner, he muſt 
be honeſt-hearted, a lover of his king and 
country; he ſhould not be a ſtranger to 
his own country, as is too often the caſe 


VIC 
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with gentlemen that travel abroad, who 
being aſked about the conſtitution or com- 
merce of their native country, can ſcarce 
give a rational anſwer; therefore to be 
well acquainted at home, he ought to tra- 

vel three or four years throu gh his, ma- 
jeſty's dominions. 

He may think this is more than needs, 
but I aſſure him not, for I have been tra- 
velling in them theſe, thirty years, and 
yet can find ſomething new, that would 
be worth a commoner's attention. 

Adding to all this, he ſhould have the 
patience of Job to hear all debates, the 
wiſdom of Solomon to judge of them, and 
the reſolution of St. Paul to plead in their 
behalf, and dare to be honeſt in the worſt 
of times to his king and country; neither 
ſhould he be too proud, and diſtant to his 
conſtituents, but condeſcend ſometimes to 
keep them company, and hear their ad- 
vice; and let him be aſſured, that he will 
hear as ſound mother wit under a plain, 
as a laced coat, though perhaps not ſpoke 
with ſuch elegance of ſpeech, 
G g 2 
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And further, let him be as courteous in 
theſe matters, as he was when he ſollicit- 


ed their votes and intereſt for the pace 
he als,” "LEM 


1 
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c HAP. XXXVI. 


An advice humbly offered to the Legiſlature, 


ſhewing the advantage that would arife 


from incloſing Commons under a oe. 
ftrichion. K&S 


T* the foregoing diſcourſe, I have ſhewn 
1 the advantage of land being intermix- 
ed in ſmall parcels, as is generally the 
caſe in town-fields; and how the farmers 


ſtrive to excel each other in point of good 


huſbandry, and thedan gerous conſequence 
of incloſing them, by giving an opportu- 
nity to monopolizers of land, to add field 
to field, and farm to farm, which is too 
fatally experienced already, and if gentle- 
men do not ſhortly put a ſtop to this grow- 
ing evil, they muſt be in time their own 
labourers, tradeſmen and farmers, as the 


kingdom will be ſtocked with cattle, in- 


ſtead-of people, for. the latter muſt ſhip 
themſelves off to the continent for want 
of bread and work, where they are high- 
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ly encouraged. Alas! poor England, I wiſh 
the ſaying I once heard will not too ſoon 
be verified, viz. that Rome was, London 
is, but Philadel phia will be the head of 

them three.” 
And now my good reader, be pleaſed 
to pauſe a while here, and coolly conſider 
the ſituation of affairs; may we not com- 
pare them to a new play? is not the firſt 
act now in rehearſal? are not the Ameri- 
cans the comedians? do they not reject 
our laws, and defy our orders? are they 
not now more than ever encouraging, 
and taking away our manufactures of all 
ſorts, inſomuch that incredible ſhoals are 
ſhipping off from various ſea-ports round 
the kingdoms? will not this weaken us 
both in bread, men, and money? 

The ſtage being arranged, in order for 
the ſecond act, up flies the curtain, the 
ſcene changes, and the queſtion put, who 
{ſhall rule'over us? where ſhall be the ſeat 
of the empire? &c. 

The entertainment is to our jealous 
neighbours, but it is Britons that act the 
farce by not taking care of themſelves. 


\ 
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Can he that has eyes and eads, not 
hear and fee the clamour there is thro! 
the kingdoms among the poor, for bread 
and work? 

Indeed it is not uncommon for oats 
men both to pity and relieve the poor by 
benefactions; but what does this avail? 
it only puts the evil day a little farther 
off; it feeds the flame by adding to idle- 
neſs; fill a man's belly to day, and he will 
want more to-morrow. = * 

Ihe true and moſt ſenſible charity 
would be, to find out ways and means 
how they can maintain themſelves. One 
wiſe act of parliament authoriſing a law, 
might be of more real ſervice to the low- 
er ſort of people in England, than were 
all the money in all the public funds in 
England diſtributed among them; as in 
one caſe they would be eating out the ca- 
pital; whereas (in the other) by induſtry 
they would be n to the common | 
llock. 
Is it not well known what vaſts tracts 
of waſte land there are in the kingdoms 
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of England and Scotland, that in their 
preſent ſtate, are not worth perhaps two- 
pence an acre; whereas if they were pro- 
perly divided, and made a ſeparate pro- 
perty of by act of parliament, would not 


only-find work and bread for all the poor 


in the kingdoms; but, otherways greatly 
add to her ſtrength and riches. Firſt, as 
to her ſtrength, by tranſplanting houſes 
and people (inſtead of a few ſtarved ſheep, 
the ſize of hares, and the wool of goats) 
all over theſe vaſt tracts of waſte lands. 
As to riches, it would augment them in 
many degrees, both to King and people; 
for the more people, the more groceries 
and foreign merchandize of all ſorts are 
expended; alſo the more malt- liquor 
would be drunk, ſo conſequently more 


exciſe would be paid as well for this as 


for ſoap, candles, &c. &c. 

I verily believe that there are more 
waſte lands that might be turned into 
corn, than what are bearing corn this in- 
ſtant, were a general ſurvey made of both 
ſorts through his majeſty's dominions of 
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England, Scotland and Wales; then what 
a ſtrange infatuated people we are! that 
ſhould look at mountains, and ſtumble 
on mole-hills, as the phraſe is; that we 
ſhould ſend our people abroad to improve 
the vaſt continent of America, and leave 
ſo much of our ſmall lands at home, 
wild and uncultivated! This 1s a remark 
I have often heard made by travellers, 
and too juſtly, I am ſorry to ſay; and I 
with it was as well in my power to re- 
medy the misfortune, as it 1s to explain 
it; but this I muſt leave to them that 
have power, who perhaps may careleſsly 
throw the book aſide, crying peugh, what 
ſignifies his nonſenſe? he is writing for 
money, it is that which makes hum ſpeak; 
however let him lay himſelf open to con- 
viction, and he will find what I have ſaid 
to be no more than truth and reaſon; 
and as I had matter enough to fill my 
book, without this chapter, I am throw- 
ing thirty ſhillings out of my pocket by 
adding it; but though I am a poor far- 
mer, I have ſuch a fpirit, that I would 
Vol. I, H 
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give ten times that ſum, that an act 


would paſs to incloſe the ſaid common, in 
the method I. ſhall lay down; as I am 
ſenſible: of the treaſure and happineſs that 
would ariſe therefrom to my fellow-crea- 
tures; but however, it is not every one 
that has a heart ſo ſuſceptible of misfor- 


tunes as mine, I have felt them in every 


ſtage of life, therefore it has been melted 
and ſoftened to ſuch a degree, that it now 
ſympathizes with every ching that ſa- 
vours of diſtreſs. 

What I fay is quite diſintereſted, as J 


am unknown to be the author, and 1 


neither want place or penſion, or any un- 
common favour from any man. I am a 


great ſtickler for the preſent royal fami- 


ly, and the proteſtant cauſe, which, tho 
I hope I ſhall never be tried, but if 1 
was, I think I would rather die than de- 
ſert. 

As 1 have a in my ea 
on, I have a juſt right to be thoroughly 
verſed in the conſtitution of the three 
kingdoms, as to what relates to trade in 
general, but agriculture in particular. 


Cul 


. 
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As to the point of incloſing the com- 
mons, if the plan be judicioully laid, there 
is no doubt of the ſucceſs attending it, as 
above; but if an incloſure ſhould take 
place in the preſent common method, it 
will lower the value. 1 

Before I lay down my plan, in order 
to give my reader a better idea of it, I ſhall 
again quote ſome paſſages that have fal- 
len within my knowledge, relating to 
open town-fields being incloſed my fore 
late acts. 

A few years ago an act paſſed, procur- 
ed by ſome rich farmers and the lord of. 
the manor, to incloſe ſome open town» 
fields, complaining of the great loſs or 
diſtreſs they were in, by having their 
land mixed and diſperſed in ſmall par- 
cels, ſo that a man could not do what he 
pleaſed with his own, &c. 

Now we are to conſider that though a 
man knows his own ridges, and can do 
what he pleaſes with them, as to ſowing 
all ſorts of corn crops, provided he con- 
cur with his neighbour in fencing them 

A 
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up, and laying them open at proper ſea- 
ſons; for they are common to the poor as 
well as thoſe-that have land, when the 
corn is not on them; as for inſtance, in 
the fallow year the field is common for 


every one in the town to turn in what 


cattle he pleaſes, till Michaelmas day; 
then it is fenced in, and the wheat ſown; 
and on that day alſo the ſtubble is broke 
open for the poor, as well as the rich, to 
turn in a cow or what cattle they have. 


They are again fenced in at Lady-day, in 


order to ſow their ſpring crop; and if a 
farmer have five or ſix acres lying toge- 
ther, he could not incloſe it in a field, be- 
cauſe the poor have a right to the graz- 
ing for the winter half year, therefore 
they might lawfully break down his 
Fence on the days A 55 a former 
law. 
Thus our forerhurs ſeemed to have 
an eye to help the poor, though at the 
ſame time gave the farmer all the ad- 
vantage he could make by corn in a regu- 
lar ſucceſſion of crops; but upon incloſ- 
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ing the ſaid fields by act, the poor is op- 
preſſed two ways, and the n de- 
prived of bread. 


Firſt, the poor is eee, as als: of 


the commonage for the winter half year. 
Secondly, as a poor cotter who keeps per- 


haps only two mares to bring foals, and 
till a bit of ground; and a cow to give 


him milk for his family of children. 


Now perhaps fuch a poor man may rent 
not above two acres in each field, of 
which there is generally four belong to 
a town, ſo that he may in the whole, 
have eight acres; therefore, upon the 
farmer's ſwapping and dividing for con- 
veniency of incloſing; the poor man 
having only perhaps two acres, which 
may be only in two ridges, not above 
ten or twelve yards broad, but may run 
the length of a field for half a mile. 
Such a long narrow ſtripe of ground 
puts it out of his power to incloſe, as a 
hedge and ditch would take up a great 
part of his ground: he ſees his diſadvan- 
tage, ſo is obliged to give. it up to his 
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next neighbour, who adds it to his part, 


and this 1s the caſe with the fields I knew 


to be lately incloſed. 
For a great many ſmall beaker were 
either not able to incloſe their land, or it 


was attended with the inconveniency as 
above; ſo that moſt of a townthip fell in- 


to the hands of a few able farmers, who 
immediately turned it to graſs; therefore 
the land which had been under corn per- 
haps ever ſince England was firſt divided, 
and the laſt crop as good as it bore per- 
haps a thouſand years ago was turned a 


- ſheep walk, and the people that uſed to 
be ſmall farmers, turned labourers, (but 


could get little wark;) and the poor that 
uſed to keep a cow, by the help of the 
fallow field and winter commonage on 
the ſtubble, now has none, but wants milk 
for his children. 
This 1s juſt the caſe as it now ſtands, 
where the fields were incloſed. ; 
And the commons that have been in- 


cloſed in the common method, are not 
much better, for they alſo creep into the 
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monopolizers hands, from much the ſame 
cauſes. | 

What commons I nee knowl mnclob 
ed after the common method; have got 
into graziers hands, and ſtocked with 
cattle; but as unpolitic a ſcheme as this 
may be to ſuffer the rich to root out the 
poor, or every ſmall farmer, by taking 
their livelyhood from them; yet it is bet- 
ter theſe unprofitable lands ſhould be in- 
cloſed, or made profitable, than not. 

However, ſince better methods can be 
found out, why ſhould they not be put 
in execution. Is any man too great, rich, 
or wiſe, to learn? Ought he not to liſten 
with attention to every probable ſcheme 
for the public good? and be zealouſly a- 
larmed at every ſound that may appear 
oppreſſive to the poor, or ** the leaſt 
tendency that way. | 

And will not common reaſon ſhew us 
that the monopolizers of land are of the 
moſt dangerous conſequence to the public 
in general, and poor in particular; I know 
not any thing that will ſo quickly n 
to the ruin of a — 


— 


unthinking mob imagine. They condemn 


| 
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A monopolizerof corn is mobbed, hout- 


ed at, and puniſhed, ſometimes greatly; 


but I do not think their crime is ſo bad; 
as they are merchants who keep the 
balance of trade (from one part of a 
kingdom to another,) equal ; they buy it 
when it is plenty, and keep it till a ſcar- 
city happen; therefore their warehouſes 
may be termed a public granary ; and 
there is no fear of want, or a famine, as 


long as it is to be had at all; neither can 
they keep it long, as it is a periſhing com- 


modity. 


In fact, they are rather a ſpur to im- 


provement; as they are a market for the 


farmer to fly to, in time of plenty, where- 
as if he had no ſuch, it would deter him 
from ſowing corn, ſo conſequently in a 
few years, it would be as extremely dear, 
as it was cheap; and the true policy of a 
people is to keep the balance of trade as 
equal as poſlible; and it 1s certainly better 
for him to hoard up corn than money. 
Therefore it is plain the corn- factor is not 
ſo great an enemy to his country, as the 


| 
[ 
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him becauſe he has more foreſight of what 


is to come than they have, who ſeldom 


judge farther than they can ſee. 
But nothing can plead for the mono- 


polizers of land; I can eaſily find out the 


bad confequences attending it, but not one 
good property; land is a commodity that 
will Keep, vermin will not deſtroy it. 

A grazier who feels the ſweets of tak- 
ing a hundred acres this year, will, if 
he can, add two next, and ſo will keep 
pulling on, till he pulls the balance, as a 
dead weight, in his FA avour, becauſe 
in this ſtate of grazing, he can deal with 
a great tract of land, with the trouble of 
a few ſervants, or labourers; : and if, by 
his immenſity at laſt, he is obliged to let 
it, he certainly will have a higher rent 
chan the firſt landlord. 


In ſhort, there are ſo many evils attend 


it, that I dare not pry | farther into the mat- 
ter, left it ſwell my ſubject too large. 

But I cannot take leave neither, till I 
obſerve that it is only of late years, that 
this evil has prevailed to any Reb in 
War. k „ 
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England, and ſince that, corn has been un- 
reaſonably ſcarce, and the poor pinched: 
therefore may it pleaſe Gop to ſtir up the 
legiſlative power to an active ſpirit, to re- 
medy this growing calamity, by nipping 

it in the bud, before his people be too 
much oppreſſed; even one ſeſſion's delay 
is dangerous, and adding to the evil, as 
contracts of leaſes, and the like, may be 
made, which cannot be remedied for ma- 
ny years. 

But ſince I have above told 5 ern 
the public labour under at preſent, 1 will 
endeavour, in the following chapter, to 
point out a remedy, 
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p XXxvn. 


The ae Ales for tividig Commons ar 


ale lands, Oc. in * Wal and 


Valet. 


1 


Tusa fil dep: thing ſhould be taken in 


this affair, ſhould be to ſend out as 


many ſurveyors as would ſurvey all the 
commons or waſte lands in England, Scot- 
land and Wales, before the meeting of 


the next parliament, with orders to take 
the quantity, / ſtate, or value of the land, 
as it now lyes, and in what county, pa- 


riſh, or townſhip; and how many towns 
or houſes, had common right on each 
common, with a map of each common 
annexed thereto, and alſo to ſound the 
principal inhabitants by a public meeting, 
as to their ſentiments in the point of a 
dividend, or how they ſtood affected, whe- 
ther or not every man would chuſe to 


know his own ſhare, that he might occu- 


py it in corn, and no doubt but every one 
would make this their choice. 
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All ſuch proceedings being laid before 


the legiſlature, would give them an idea 


of the great quantity of land there is waſte, 
and the treaſure that — ariſe there - 
from, were it in profit. e 2 

After this, a general _ ſhould * Nr 
ſed, to give liberty for each townſhip, &c. 
to divide and cultivate their commons or 
waſte lands; without the diſagreeable taſk 
of applying, or paying for an act for that 
purpoſe, as moſt of the farmers are ſtran- 
gers how to proceed for the firſt and are 
naturally averſe to the laſt. . 

I have often ſtarted the queſtion when 


IT have been with them at towns meeting, 


or ſuch public places, and their general 


anſwer was, that the trouble of applying 


and paying for ſuch an act, was too great 
for them to think of, or they 9 like 


it of all things. 


12 


A proclamation to be iſſued to o the fol. 
lowing purport. 

Whereas his majeſty is touched with a 
tender concern for the diſtreſs of the com- 
monalty of his people, occaſioned by the 


ſ carcity and dearneſs of corn, in order to 
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ſind out a remedy, he was graciouſly pleaſ- 


d to order a general review, and meaſure- 
ment to be made of all the commons and 


waſte lands in his dominions, which he 
finds to amount to a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of improveable ground, and if in til- 


lage, would be a large and valuable ma- 


gazine to ſupply his people with corn. 
Be it therefore enacted, that it ſhall be 


lawful for the owners of all ſuch com- 


mons as are herein after mentioned, to 
proceed and divide the ſame under the 


following reſtrictions, viz. Each lord of 


the manor, or other head officer in the 
diſtrict of each common, ſhall give notice 
to all perſons who claim a right to the 


{aid commons, to appear ſuch a day, at 


a place appointed, to ſhew their title there- 
to, and conſult on proper methods for di- 
viding the ſame. e * 
And be it enacted, chat before you pro- 
ceed to divide the ſame, you firſt take an 
account of all the indigent poor you have 
in the pariſh, or townſhip to which each 
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common belongs, and for every eighteen, 


and fo in proportion. vou are firſt to 
meaſure and lay out thirteen acres and a 
half of land, in the moſt convenient places, 


for to build poor houſes on to accommo- 


date the ſaid poor in, (according to the 
plan laid down in the laſt chapter in the 
ſecond volume of this work,) which ſhould 
be given to the b 1 1 the 
ſaid pariſhes. 
And be it enacted, char every poor 
houſe-keeper, cotter, or Yay-labourer, that 
has a privilege on ſaid common in right 
of their dwelling houſe, or home ſtead, 
ſhall be entituled to half as much land 


of the ſaid common, as the farmer or 
land-holder that n a hundred acres 


Or more. 


And be it farther au . the di; 


vidend of ſaid common ſhall be in the 
moſt impartial, juſt, and equitable me- 
thod. And alſo be it enacted, that you 
may incloſe ſaid common jointly, by a 
ring fence only; that no man ſhall throw 
up a ditch, hedge, wall, or fence of any ſort 
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to incloſe, or fence in his own, or any ſe- 
parate part from each other: and that e- 
very fallow year it ſhall lie open as com- 


mon: and alſo it ſhall be lawful to open _ 
the ſtubbles or after-graſs on Michaelmas NF 
day in every year, and fo to continue as 1 
common, till the firſt of March, in the = 
year next following. , = 
This method of dividing the ſaid land 1 
wichout incloſing, will put a final top to 1 
monopolizing it. n 3 
Firſt, it muſt be kept nde how 8 
every common righter having a right to | "8 
break the fence, and turn in his cattle at \\8 
— it * . — poor upon 1 
a footing with the rich for improvement; 1 
as any poor man, whether he keep a team 1 
or not, can get his crop ſown, as it is 1 
uſual for farmers to plow and ſow bl 
the poor man's land for half the crop; ſo 1 
chat any poor man could do this, that 
could not go to the expence of fencing; 
and if an act was to paſs for that pur- : 


poſe, he muſt either. tence like his nei igh- 


— a 


bours, or ſell. This was the caſe with 
ſome commons I have known incloſed; 
the poor could not fence, ſo were obliged 
to ſell for any trifle they could get; ſo 
that the land has got into a few rich 
peoples hands, and turned to graſs. 
Thirdly, improvement would come 
quicker about, as the old ſaying would 
be, verified, many hands make light 


work, becauſe every one would be at 


work with his own. Nay, in ſhort, the 
poor man would often be found working 
at night, and in the morning, when o- 
thers would be fleeping, to get his bit 
of corn in the ground; whereas if a rich 
man was to get ſeveral ſhares, one muſt 
ſtand for improvement till the other was 
done. 1 OF 
Fourthly, making ſo many ditches 
would be a great loſs of ground; and it 
is well known, that corn is never better 
and clearer from mildews &c. than when 
it grows in an open expoſure; ſo that 
upon a general view hereof, it appears 
very plain, the many great advantages 
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that would arife by this i of divid- 
ing commons. 

As to What lands eee to | Ibis ma- 
jeſty, fuch as Nottingham foreſt, &c. ſhould 
be laid out in farms from thirty to four 
hundred acres in each, but not more: fuch 
to be incloſed and improved as the renter 
pleaſed. The renter ſhould be encourag- 
ed by very long leafes, to improve — 
build. : 

What a fine thing would it be, to ſee 
corn growing, and houſes building on 
land that at prefent, is not worth two- 
pence an acre. 

In the laying out of theſe farms, men 
of judgment ſhould be employed, to pro- 
portion each farm properly; for I know 
in ſome places where there is marle and 
clay to be found, which to the ſand would 
be a treaſure, and in other parts there is 
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no ſuch thing: ſo that a reſerve of privi- | 
lege ſhould be taken notice of in each [i 
leaſe, that one farm might help another 9 


in manure. Likewiſe a few experienced 
farmers ought to be doubly n 
Vo I. I. e 
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to fit foes here and there, in order to be 
2 pattern for the reſt. | 

' Though the land on Nottingham foreſt 
would ſet for a trifle, yet the money it 
would raiſe would be a great deal; but 
ſuppoſe it would give no rent, yet it would 
be a great treaſure to the public funds, 
ſuch as maltſter, chandler, windgyw-mo- 
ney, &c. &c. &c. but at preſent it is of no 
uſe at all. = 

I wonider gentlemens eyes are not open 
to all theſe things. I am ſure if proper 
methods were purſued, in a few years 
there would be very few waſte lands in 
the kingdom: there are riches and people 
enough to improve them, if a proper 
plan was opened. 

It is a reflection which 1 have heard 
often caſt upon England by travellers, 
that they wondered there ſhould be a 
foot of waſte land therein, as it 1s noted 
for a populous rich kingdom, and only a 
ſmall iſland too; therefore it can be no o- 
ther than gentlemen in power, neglect- 
ing or overlooking, which makes her 
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ſo backward in improvement. It is 
not enough for a nobleman or gentle- 
man, who holds the reins of government, 
to ſay, I do my country no hurt; no, this 
will not excuſe him either before Gop or 
man: he 1s to do it all the good he can; 
he 1s placed there for that purpoſe. I 
need nt tell him there are fins of omiſ- 
ſion as well as commiſſion; but I beg 
their pardon, I had forgot, I am only a 
poor farmer; then how dare I ſpeak thus? 
but however, I hope they will forgive me, 
when they recollect that he is a wiſe man 
that can put up with an affront, but any 
fool can reſent one. | 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 


The management, Qt. of the white and blur 
boiling Peu. | | 


HIS ſort of pea, is chiefly raiſed for 
the food of mankind, and is uſed 
for puddings, &c. It is only here and 
there, we can meet with land ſuitable for 
this crop; for though it may produce a 
full crop, and good looking peas; yet if 
the land be not natural for them, they 
will not boil ſoft, therefore they are of 
no value, but for cattle, vw 
The land moſt likely to wer for 
them, is a dry ſharp ſand, or gravel, but 
experience muſt be the farmers guide 
herein; for if two pieces of land be both 
alike, to a man's thinking, and only an 
hedge parts them, yet one may bring a 
ſoft good boiler, and the other not. 
| The ſeaſon for ſowing it, is about the 
middle of March, it muſt be managed in 
every rs as the grey pen; it is ge 
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nerally ſold about the ſame price of 
wheat. I have known more than once, 


twenty pounds an acre made by a crop 


of them; beſides the crop is generally 
early enough reaped for the land to 
ſow turnips on the ſame year, which 
is another great advantage; cattle do not 
like its ſtraw ſo well, as that of grey Þ® 
ſtraw. 

There are two ſorts of this pea, but 
both nearly anſwer the ſame end; and 
the land that will produce one a boiler, 
will not miſs in the other; one is called 
the blue boiler, being of a blueiſh caſt or 
colour, and very ſmall and round, and 
without any dints in it. 

The other is called the white boiler, 
is generally a little larger than the blue 
ſort, this is alſo round, and is not dinted, 
it is not quite ſo much valued as the blue 
ſort. 

They are both of the early hotſpur 
kind; the ſeed muſt be changed every 
year to chuſe, and that which comes 
from the ſouth of En gland, is generally 
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the beſt, the land being in that country, 
a very warm, ſandy, gravel: the farmers 
raiſe great quantities to ſend abroad, and 


find their account in it. 
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'C HAP. XXXX. 


The management and "Ion of the grey 


field-Pea. 


HERE are two ſorts of peas which 
may be en in _ 2 with 
ſucceſs. 

Firſt, the common grey geld pe raiſ- 
ed for the ſuſtenance of the brute creati- 
on, anſwering the ſame end, or made uſe 
of for the ſame purpoſes, as field beans. 


The next is a boiling pea, I ſhall treat of 
it in another chapter. 


The grey pea delights moſt in a light 


gravel, or ſandy land, but if ſown with 


beans, (which will be a roding for them) 


they will grow with ſucceſs on ſtrong 


lands, but the richer the land, the greater 


need they have for ſupport, as their ſtraw 


grows longer, therefore muſt be ſown 
thinner alſo. 


Sow the pooreſt land you have with 


peas, as they will enrich the land, and 
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on ſuch poor land they corn the beſt ; for 
when the land is too good, they run too 
much to ſtraw; and the more en the 
leſs corn. 

Oat or barley ſtubble, if the land be 
poor, will bring a good crop, provided 
you. give it a couple of plowings in au- 
tumn, and winter, but if the land be in 
a good heart, you need only plow the 
_ ſtubble in, juſt before ſowing. 

They may be fown with ſucceſs, from 
the firſt of February to the firſt of April; 
but about the beginning of March is the 
beſt ſeaſon. 

The land being plowed, ſow the peas 
at the rate of eight ſtone to the acre, 
Iriſh meaſure: when ſown, water-fur- 
row, and gripe the land. This crop muſt 

not be rolled; in ——y is the time to weed 
chem. 85s 
Peas are ripe for reaping, when they 

turn black eyed within the pod. If they 
happen to be a ſhort, ſtanding crop, they 
may be mown, elſe they muſt be reaped 
and rolled, or lapped up in round. little 


On the grey 2 
bundles, like a ſheaf of corn: thus they 


muſt be left in ſingle lumps or ſheafs, 


till they are enough weathered and dried 
for ſtacking, or houſing; but while they 


are on the ground, they muſt be turned 
two or three times, left the under-part 


of the ſheaf grow. 
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98. chief uſe of buck-wheat in Eng- 


ſing, that the proprietor has good reaſon 
to remember 1t. 
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Cali AP. IE... 


Directions for ploughing, ſowing, and manage- 
ment of Buck-wheat through all its varia- 
tions. 


land or Ireland, is for manure, tho 
ſome make uſe of it for bread; but it is 


very ordinary bread, not much better than 


that of peas; it, will feed hogs, but peas 


are full as good, and will yield more corn 
on an acre; beſides they are a ſurer crop, 
as they will grow on almoſt any ſort of 


land. 

will ſay ſo much however, for buck- 
wheat, that where it hits, and 1s a full 
crop, it is the fineſt thing for manure that 
I have ever ſeen. I once had a crop, that, 
when it was rolled down, gave a taſk to 
a horſe to walk through it, and the land 
gained ſo great advantage from this dreſ- 
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The plant is very luxuriant and predo- 
minant over any weeds; ſo that the bene- 
fit does not wholly lie in the dung it 
makes, but in its being an effectual clear- 
er of ground from weeds. 

The land that ſuits it beſt is that of a 
light ſoil, of a ſandy gravelly nature, tho' 
in truth, (except a very ſtrong clay) any 
land will bring a crop, provided it be well 
tilled to a fine mold. 

Any ſort of ſtubble that is intended for 
it, muſt be winter-fallowed, plowing it ear- 
ly in Autumn, in order that it may meli- 
orate with the froſt, &c. and again, as ſoon 
as it begins to ſhoot in the ſpring, and the 
laſt time in April, juſt before ſowing. The 
middle of April is the beſt time for fow- . 
ing it. 

When ploughed, before it is PROM har- 
row it once in a place, in order to level it, - 
that the ſeed may not be buried too deep; 
then ſow the ſeed at the rate of two bu- 
ſhels to an Engliſh acre; after which har- 
row it very fine. When harrowed, roll it; 
then you have no more to do with it till 
LI 2 
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it is fit to plow in for dung, which is when 
full in bloſſom about midſummer. 

This is done by firſt rolling it down the 
ſtriping way of the plow; and then plow 
it in. If the land be for turnips, as ſoon 
as the dung is rotten, (which will be a- 
bout ten days) if it be plowed in the fulneſs : 
of ſap, or juices, plough it up and haxrow 
it once in a place; a man muſt follow the 
Harrow with a rope tied to it to ſhake it, 
leſt it drag the dung in heaps. Being thus 
harrowed, fow the mangled; and roll 
it after. 

But if the land be for wheat, let it ie 
unplowed till the graſs or weeds begin to 
grow. Then plow the dung up, and in a 
proper time after, ſow the wheat, and plow 
it in with the dung. 

If you intend the TO I to ſtand 
for ſeed, treat it in every reſpect like peas, 
as it is harveſted the ſame way. 


cn AP. | XLL, 
Direftions n to raiſe Rev and Cole- Seed, and 
a io how = ORGY PONY] &c. Kc. 


management in the ſame chapter: as 
they are nearly of one quality, all the dif- 
ference is, that cole-ſeed rogues the'great- 
er depth of ſoil. 0 a Ky 

Rape and cole· ſeed are very profitable, 
where they meet with land that ſuits them, 
which is a black and deep ſoil; cold ru- 
ſhy bottoms, bog, or deep mountain are 
very good, provided it be duly pared ka 
burned. 

For paring and burning, (by others 
called burn- beating) take heathy, boggy, 
mountainy, or ruſhy, wet and cold low 
ground, the more ling or heath, and coarſe 
graſs, the better. If it be for reclaiming 
of bog, follow the directions under that 
article. 


If the ground be deep, and wall allow 


Shall treat * theſe two ſeeds under one : 


* 
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it, pare a ſod two inches thick, in order 


to raiſe all the aſhes that is poſſible; but 


before you begin to plow or pare for burn- 
ing, take a roller ſix feet long, in this faſten 


three belts of iron, quite round the rol- 


ler, at two feet diſtance; theſe belts, or ra- 
ther cutting knives, as they are to perform 


this office, are about the breadth of a ſcythe, 
and are to have prongs to drive into the 
roller, ſo chat the "edge. will ſtand up- 
r 

With this go acroſs the ground intend- 
ed to pare, which, when pared, it will turn 


up in ſods two feet long, and ſave a great 
deal of labour of cutting by hand; the 
| knives may be taken off, or put on occa- 
ſionally, and the roller will ſerve for other 


uſes, of rolling corn, &c. 

About the middle of April, begin to pare, 
and do not miſs an opportunity of burn- 
ing the ſods when once dry, which will 
be in three weeks after cutting, if the ſea- 
ſon be not wet; but in a wet ſeaſon, they 


muſt be ſet upon an edge, and they wall 


dry the readier. 
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Being thus dry, and- ready for burn- 


ing, make heaps of about a cart-load in 
each, with the graſs- ſide downward ; lay 
them as light and hollow as poſſible, that 
they may burn the readier. 

Put ſome ſort of kindling under, to 
ſet it on fire, ſuch as ſtraw or ſticks, &c. 
but little will do, if there be any rough 
ſtuff ſuch as heath, ruſhes, &c. on the 
ſods. | | | 

The way to burn it to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, is not to let the blaze break out, 
but keep ſmothering within, for the more 


it blazes, the more of the nitre aſcends 


into the air. 
Being thus burned, * the aſhes 
and plow them under, with a very thin 
furrow, at the moſt, not above two in- 
ches thick; then harrow it, and when 
harrowed pretty fine, ſow the ſeed. After 
ſowing, buſh-harrow it. 

A peck of ſeed, is the due for an En- 


gliſh acre, which is about one third leſs 


than an Iriſh one. Take care to water- 
furrow and gripe it well. 
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In the ſpring, weed it, and where it is 
too thick, pull up ſome plants, and tranſ- 


plant them in thin places; if any there 


be; if not, throw them away. Some will 
hoe the rape, but I take this to be a ſu- 
perfluous piece of labour. | 

The moſt famous place in England for 
raiſing this crop, is in the fenny coun- 
tries, and they never hoe any; but I have 
ſeen farmers in other countries, take great 
pains in hoeing it, but this may be part- 
ly owing to their being ſtrangers to the 
right management; and to their taking 
over-abundant pains, throu gh a fear of 
not doing enough. 

The chief thing is to ſow it even, and 
till well; there, is then no fear of a crop; 
for the plants coming up thick, and hav- 
ing a broad leaf, ſmother the weeds, co- 
ver the ground, and keep it light and 
mellow; ſo that in this caſe, I ſee but 
little need of hoeing. I had a field one 
year, and in order to be ſatisfied, (which 
was the beſt way) 1 ſowed a piece in drills 
and hoed it with the plow; and another 
Piece I hoed by hand, 


reer 


— 
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I did not threſh it ſeparate, but, in all 
appearance to the eye, there was no great 
difference, or at leaſt, not any ways equi- 
valent to the labour it coſt me; but in 
fact it was- all as 5 0 wp as h | 
well grow. 
Where there is not ae hs g, a e 
crop may be got by ſummer fallow, ma- 
naged directly in every degree, as for 
wheat, with the ſame manures, &c. 
One advantage in ſowing rape, is this, 
that the ſeed coſts a trifle, perhaps not a- 
bove 18 d. an acre, and if it hit, it is a 
valuable crop, and ſhould it miſs, the 
loſs of ſeed is inſignificant, and the land 
can be ſown with barley at ſpring, as there 
is time; enough to diſcover what kind of 
a apy the will * an mung 
time. — 
obſerve own it is cached to nap; When | 
the upper branches turn brown; be ſure 
you let it not be too ripe; of the two evils, 
the leaſt is, to reap it too ſoon; rather than 
let it ſtand too long, for if the pods 17M 
Vor. I. n 
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the leaſt dry or raſh, my will open in 
reaping and ſhed the ſeed. 
Birds of all ſorts are very fond of it, 


| 8 it muſt be watched for a month 


before its reaping, to the end of threſh - 
ing; it is not altogether the value of 


what they eat, but in opening a pod, per- 


haps they will not get above one grain, 


and all the reſt will drop out. 


It is reaped in the ſame manner as 
wheat, but the handfuls are laid ſingly 
and light upon the ſtubble behind the 


reapers; thus it muſt lie without ſtirring 


till it is ready to threſh, which will be in 
about three weeks after reaping; for it 
muſt be very raſh or dry, or there will 
be a loſs in its not threſhing clean. 
Being thus ready for threſhing, pre- 
pare a floor in the middle of the field, or 
moſt convenient for the carriage, by le- 


velling the ground, on which muſt be 


ſpread a large reap-cloth, in the nature 
of a winnow-ſheet, on which the rape 
muſt be th reſhed. | 


Spread the rows round, | and threſh 


11 


. 
* 
. 
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round. One man ſpreads before the 
threſhers, another turns it after them, a 
third ſhakes off the ſtraw, and a fourth 
carries it away. Theſe four men are to 
ſupply ſix threſhers and four carriers in; 
with four to fill the ſheets, and one to 
rake off the pulſe and riddle them. Theſe 
ſet of people being in all nineteen, will 
threſh ſix or ſeven acres in a day. <- © 

It is better to proportion the labourers 
according to the quantity of rape you 
have, that it may be diſpatched in a day 
or two, as rainy weather may prove ob- 
ſtructive, but if the rain ſhould happen to 
catch you, throw up the corners of the 
cloth and cover it with pulſe, f uch as 
ſtays in the riddle, which will turn rain 
extremely well. 

There is no need of taking the ſeed off 
the cloth, but keep ne Won it, ll 
all is done. | 

Some will fell the ſeed to this oil-mills | 
as ſoon as winnowed from the cloth; o- 
thers that do not want money, will heap 
it up on the floor, mixed with chaff, and 
M m' 2 
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covered up wich the pulſe, ſo that it will 
be round and ſharp at the top like a hay- 
cock; and thus they will let it lie, per- 
haps two months, till it gets a ſweat in 
the chaff, which is very neceſſary, for be- 
ing of a clammy oily ſubſtance, it would 
turn mouldy when clean in the granary, 
if it did not get a ſweat in the chaff, as 
above; but this precaution will prevent 
the ſaid evil. n 
It is immaterial to ſay any thing about 
winnowing, as it is eaſily done by any 
one that can winnow flax-feed or corn, as 


it is only ſuiting it with heves to the fize 
.of the ſeed, 


The ſtraw was eta of no value 
Wgly. in England, but rather a nu- 
ſance, but of late years, the aſhes it makes 
are found to be valuable for making ſoap; 
and the ſoap: boilers will. buy the ſtraw, 
perhaps two or three months before it is 
reaped, and will give from three to ſix 
ſhillings per acre, according che quan- 
tity that may appear to be thereon. 
About the latter end of November, if 
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the rape be ſtrong, ſo as to bear eating 
(which you may judge of by the ſtrength 
of the plant, or groſſneſs of the flalk) 
turn ſheep in, and eat it till Candlemas, 
provided you do not overſtock it; but take 
care that they do not eat the ſtalks too 
near; they ought to go no farther than 
juſt to eat the leaves off, without entering 
on the body of the ftalks, for fear of 
wounding them too deep, 

Cole-ſeed may be eaten a great deal 
ſafer than rape, as it produces a groſſer 


ſtalk; and when all the leaves are eaten 


off, about Candlemas it makes freſh 
ſhoots, and produces larger heads than if 
it had not been eaten; and, if the land be 
good, and deep, it will produce a more 
profitable crop than of any other 9 
bene 
I have diſcourſed with ſeveral farmers 
in England, that know no other diffe- 
rence between cole and rr than 
the name. 
It is true, that the ſeed is nearly alike, | 
and no difference i is made i in che price to 
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the oil-mills, as they produce one ſort of 


dil; but there is a material difference in 


the plant, and it is the advantage of a far- 
mer to be well acquainted with it too. 
The cole-ſeed is a ſpecies of cabbage, 


| originally from Holland. It produces a Ve- 


ry large luxuriant plant, in good ground; 
it will produce a ſtalk like that of a cab- 
bage, and the ſeed in proportion to the 
ſize of the ſtalk. A very full 0 will turn 
out a laſt on an acre. ; 

When the ſheep have eat the ſtalks bare, 
it is an eaſy matter to take them up, where 
too thick on the ground, and tranſplant 
them. 

I once took as many fi djedfuoks ſtalks 
out of two acres, as tranſplanted fix; which 
bore as good a 18 as the reſt, _ a little 
later. 

I ham certain, a very great advantage 
might be made in this method, in the 
manner following, viz. _ 

It is to be obſerved, that land r 2 rape 


or cole-ſeed, is fallowed all winter, and till 


the time of ſowing, which is the latter end 
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of June, or in July, by which means the 
rape takes up the land this year, and till 
it is reaped, which is about the latter end 
of june the next year, therefore it is too 
late for ſowing any ſort of 5 but tur- 
nips, when the rape comes off. | 
Now ſuppoſe you had half an acre of 
good land, or made it ſo by dunging it 
better than common, and tilling it a 0 
extraordinary. 
At the proper ſeaſon of the year, which 
is at midſummer, ſow on this half acre, 
one peck of either rape or cole-ſced, but - 
to chuſe, cole-ſeed. . 
No, we ſuppoſe this to produce a ve- 
ry plentiful crop of plants, perhaps very 
few grains would miſs; thus let them 
grow till Michaelmas, and ſuppoſe you 
have ten acres of either heat, bear, barley 
or Oats, as ſoon as the corn is reaped, plow 
the ſtubble; let it lie a month or ſix weeks 
to Tot, and then plow it again; this will 
be near as good as ſummer fallow. | 
Begin at one ſide of the field, and plow 
2 furrow; in this ſet a row of theſe plants, 
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a foot aſunder, leaning againſt the fide of 
the furrow; then plow another furrow a- 
gainſt it, make the furrow about a foot 
broad, ſo continue till all the field be ſet; 
but it is the beſt method to ſet them with 
the tranſplanting machine, as directed for 
wheat. N 
If the land be good, there will be no 
need of dung, &c. but if it be poor, have 
rotten dung in the field ready laid in heaps; 
take baſkets, and lay a little at the root of 
every plant, about the fize of a large po- 
tatoe will be ſufficient ; by this means a 
little dung will go a great way, and not 
any of it will be laid in vain, as every 
plant will have the good of it. 
This is a mighty ready way of tranſ. | 
planting; for except the plowing, it will 
not colt above two ſhillings an acre. The 
plants will be the better for leaning on one 
fide. About March, if the mould be drawn 
up to the ſtems, they will be the better, 
though they may do very. well withour. 
I do not doubt but there are as many 
grains in a peck of rape: ſeed as will ſet, 
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at a foot of diſtance from each grain, a hun- 
dred acres, therefore without doubt, there 
will be as many plants to pick, and chooſe, 
as would FROM ten acres at the ſame allow- 
ance. | 

When the rape is reaped, ſow turnips. 
This is getting three profitable crops, and 
part of a ſummer's fallow, in two years; 
and the two laſt crops are wy an improv- 
ing quality. 

It is true, I never ſaw this method put 
in practice by any other perſon. However 
I made trial enough in this way, to prove 

it valuable. 

This experience joined to the reaſonable- 
neſs of the thing, makes it clear to me, 
that a farmer by this management, might 
make great profits of his land. 

If it ſhould be a buſy time about Mi- 
chaelmas, the tranſplanting might be de- 
ferred till the beginning of February, and 
keep the land fallowing all winter; and 
indeed, I doubt not but this is full as good 
a ſeaſon as Michaelmas, and the land may 
he kept fallowing, as I obſerved. 
%0L. i Nn 
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The ſpring planting, will drive the crop 
a little later; but Iam convinced, that there 
is no doubt of the plants growing, from 
either ſeaſons: it is my opinion, not above 
one in an hundred would miſs. 


I ſhould be glad to ſee this profitable 


piece of huſbandry put in practice, in, a 
large degree, as reaſon ſpeaks ſo ena th in 
its favour. _ 

It would alſo make good winter feed- 
ing, if he did not chooſe to let it ſtand to 
ſeed. . | 

What a fine affair would it be for a far- 
mer, to make ten or fifteen ppunds an acre, 
of his ſtubbles, the land the better for it, 


and the expence not above three or four 


ſhillings per acre? 

If it ſhould miſs, the loſs is ee worth 
notice, and the land will be the better for 
the fallow at any rate. 


The middling produce of an Engliſh . 


_ acre of rape, is half a laſt; it ſometimes 
happens that an acre will produce a laſt ; 


but it muſt be very good. Cole-ſeed will 


very often produce a laſt, as the in- 


pup i pa 
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creaſe is ſomething more than that of rape. 
A laſt is ten quarters or twenty barrels, 
or eighty buſhels, Wincheſter meaſure. 
N. B. The cloth for carrying the rape 
to the threſhing-floor on, is ſix feet broad, 
and eight feet long. To the two oppoſite 
ſides are faſtened two poles to keep the 
ſheets ſtretched. Two men carry the ſheet 
betwixt them, each man a pole on his 
ſhoulder; every two men muſt have two 
ſheets, one to be filling whilſt the other 
is carrying to the floor. | 
It is a piece of good management, and 
ſaves a year's loſs of land, to ſow rape on 
ſtubble land, provided it can be got off 
before the laſt of July; the land muſt be 
twice plawed and well harrowed. 


- 
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CH A P. XIII. 


On the management of Turmps till ready for 


feeding ſheep on, with proper fencing, to pen 
the ſheep" on the turmps, when feeding. 


_*URNIPS are a very beneficial crop, 

and a great improver of land, par- 

ticularly if they be eaten on the ground 
with ſheep. 

It is always allowed, that a good crop 
of turnips is as much profit to a farmer, 
as a good crop of wheat; beſides they are 
aan excellent preparative for a op of bar- 

| ley and clover.” e 
may with great truth be dd, that 
the lan. gets a fallow, a good dreſſing, 
produces a valyable crop, and this all in 
the courle of ONE vear, and the expence 


of the ſeed is only about ſixpence per 
acre. There is this advantage too, that 


any fort of land may be made to bring 
turnips, by tillage and manure, or by 
paring and burning. 


On Turmps. 28; 

Begin to plow your ſtubble that is in- 
tended for turnip-fallow, in autumn; 
drain and water-furrow it, that it may 
lie dry all winter. Plow it again the firſt 
of March, and as often after as the weeds 
or graſs begin to grow; about the twen- 
ty-fourth of June is the proper ſeaſon for 
ſowing; a pound of ſeed is ſufficient for 
an Iriſh acre; obſerve to ſow 1 It when 1 it is 
likely to rain. 

If you intend to give your land any 
manure, it muſt be laid on before it is 
plowed the laſt'time, and then plow it'in 
with a very thin furrow, that the turnips 
may have the benefit of the manure, as 
it is in any caſe wrong to yu manure 
too deep. 

Harrow it well before you ſow the 
ſeed; after ſowing, Toll the ſeed in, which 
1s better than buſh-harrowing. | 

It is by much the cheaper and better 
way to take great pains in ſowing them 
thin and even, than be at the expence of 
hoeing. 


I may be thought here to be wrong, 
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for, ſays my reader, hoeing is of ſervice 
to lighten the ground, and cut the weeds, 
as well as thin the turnips. But as to the 
weeds, it is much better to pull them up 
than leave the roots in the ground to 
grow again, which is che conſequence of 
hoeing. 

As to ifturting the earth about the 
plants, I cannot think it of ſervice equi- 


valent to the labour it coſts, alſo turnips 


love to have firm ground to grow. on, and 
they are generally the beſt that turn and 
apple, quite above the ground, only truſt- 
ing to one ſmall leader, or root which 
ſtrikes downwards: a forky root is never 
ſo good as a ſingle ſtraight one; and it is 
generally in light ground that theſe for- 
ky roots are found. 

1his is the reaſon why the ſenſible far 
mers recommend rolling in the ſeed fo 
highly when ſown, inſtead of harrowing 
it in. | = 

I have often heard unthinking men 
ſay, that it was no matter how thick the 
ſeed, was ſown, as they intended to hoc 
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the turnips, not conſidering that it is front 
their very infancy that the dint of da- 
mage is ſuſtained; for a turnip ought to 
ſpread the topround it, upon the ground, 
at the firſt coming up; by which means 
it will turn or apple very young; but this 
cannot be 'the caſe when they are ſown 
thick; for inſtead of ſpreading, they draw 
one another up, tall and weak; and in- 
ſtead of appling, the bottoms 1 run ing 
dicular like parfnips. 

This is the evil they fall into before 
they can be hoed at all; and if they be 
drove too late, the evil is yet greater; for 
the goodneſs of the turnip generally de- 
pends upon the good turn it gets when 
young. 

When theſe tall, weak, aſpirin g tops 
come to be thinned to eight or ten inches 
diſtance, their weak conſtitution cannot 
bear the ſudden change, but droop their 
heads and look fickly, till kind nature, 
which has been buſy in drawing up-the 
top, deſcends again to afliſt the root; this 
change however admits of delay, for cer- 
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tainly there is a ſtagnation-in growing, 
when they are ſtopped by hoeing, from 
running into the top, in order to ſupply 
the bottom; and a week's ſtoppage in 
growing, at this time of the'year, is of 
bad conſequence, not to ſpeak of the bad 
turn they get in appling, &c. 

What I have ſaid may be proved, al- 
moſt in every turnip- field, where chance 
has ſcattered a grain of ſeed, to an out- 
ſide, next a path, &c. I ſay this joined to 
the above reaſons, will prove that ſowing 
thin without hoeing, 1s preferable to ſow- 
ing thick with hoeing. 

If this be the caſe, the expence of hoe- 
ing, which 1s very great, particularly by 
hand, is in a great meaſure thrown, a- 
way. 

. I would however not be underſtood to 
cnn hoeing entirely, this would be 
going too much into the oppoſite ex- 
treme; but I ſhould be glad to recom- 


mend ſuch precautions and methods to 
the farmer as may ſave him as many 


hands as poſſible; for ſurely it will be al- 
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lowed, that he is the beft nager who 
can raiſe the beſt crop, with the feweft 
hands; and the precaution of fowing tur- 
nip-ſeed fo thin, that they may need hc 
or no hoeing, is a great faving. . 9 
Neither is it altogether the hey Shak 
is to be conſidered, but the difficulty of 
procuring labourers who are ſearcè to 
be got for money at this bufy ſeaſon of 
the year; and what adds to the evil, is 


| part falls in harveſt. © 


Go 


are ſtrangers to a buſineſs, they are diffi- 
dent in themſelves, and through 2 fear of 
under-doing, they Sy run into . o 
ther extreme. 

About twenty or er n ago, tur- 
nips were not ſo general in England as 
now, then the farmers took great pains 


voiding it; but now their eyes are opened, 
they have more ſenſe than to throw abun- 
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in hoeing them; indeed they ſowed them 
. ſo-thick on the ground, there was na a- 
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dance of ſeed away, to create themſelves 
labour, at a time when they avght- to be 


in the harveſt- fiel G.. 


There is not a judicious farmer i in ten, 
now-a-days; that hoes his turnips) ; for my 
part I never do. 

As the land was either fallowed, or 
burn-beared; it is. preſumed there are not 
many. weeds; and if there be, it is bet- 
ter to pull them up by the roots; for a 
plant is more effectually deſtroyed by 


pulling up, than by cutting off the top, 


which will return ſometimes. with great- 
er vigor. 
As to manure for turnips, there is 


none equal to aſhes made by burn- beat- 


ing, as the turnip is larger and {ſweeter 


from aſhes than any other kind of ma- 


nure, which makes burn- beating a valu- 
able piece of huſbandry for profit, and re- 
claiming four coarſe land, provided the 
directions under that article be kept up 
to; as the burn- beating for turnips muſt 
be managed the ſame way as for rape. 


eee 256 
See burn beating . 49r che title of _ 
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- CHAP. . 


” * *. " 5 \ As K * F # 


On rating turnips on the "ap ch Sheep, and 

. a:full deſcription of proper fences _ penning 

„er n b el a 

BOUT the middle 5 as is a 

good time to turn weathers.into the 
turnips, and if poſſible, let the firſt turn- 
ing in be when it is a froſt, for then they 
are hungry, and will the ſooner take to 
eat them; an Engliſh acre of good turnips 
will feed fifteen ſheep. -— 

If it be conſiſtent with the farmer's con- 
veniency, it is much better to eat his tur- 


nips by three ſorts of ſheep, viz. breeding 


ewes, fat weathers, and floor ſheep. 
Ihe ewes being hungry, will eat, or 
rather devour the leaves, without ſcarce 
touching the apple; after this come the fat 
weathers, and eat the body of the turnip, 
all to the ſhell; then come the ſtoor ſheep, 
who are not ſo nice in their palate, and 


- By this oeconomy, your turnips will 
feed more ſheep to a better advantage, and 
the reaſon is obvious, for the leaves are 
they are rather the reverſe, as the juice they 
contain is of a thin, acid nature, and ſub- 
ject to cauſe a ſcowring and griping in the 
ſheep, therefore when fat ſheep are turn- 
ed into a freſh break of turnips with the 
tops on, they certainly are retarded in their 
feedings and alſo when they oome to the 
ſhell, which is generally dirty, they feed 
on it with reluctance, as their pam perell 
appetites are more delicate than lean ſheep, 
and in the time they are eating up the 

leavings of a full belly, they generally 
drop in their fleſh, but if you give them 
nothing but the beſt and cleaneſt part of 
the turnip, you will have them ready for 
the butcher in about one-third leſs time, 
and though the top and bottom do not a- 
gree, as I obſerved, with a pampered ap- 
petite, and where we expect to fluſh a ſheep 
up for the markets, yet they will anſwer 
very well where we only expect * to 


a 
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keepthe fleſh till the ee comes 


on. * 
eee 5 you are to hems in md 
too, is not to turn ewes with lamb into tur- 
nips, as it will feed the lamb ſo large in 
the belly, that ſhe cannot #ean with ſafe- 
ty, therefore you will have a chance of 
loſing both ewe and lamb; however there 
is not that fear, if you only leave them 
on till they eat the tops, which they ge- 
nerally finiſh before they begin with the 
apple, except ſome old ſtagers who have 
been N to cat n re of they; tur- 

nip. $a. £2590 % 

Confine arr to an whey will eat in 
a week, and do not break a new piece be- 
fore the old be clean eaten off. Send men 
with forks to throw up the bottoms or 
ſhells, that the ſheep may come eaſier at 
them, to eat them clean uf 
There are ſeveral Kinds of den to fold 
or.confine ſheep to turnips; ſuch as ſheep- 
bars, netting, and hedging; the moſt com- 
mon of thoſe in England, are ſheep- bars; 
theſe are the readieſt ſhifted, the beſt fence, 


On-Sheep-fence, for T1 urnips. 295 
and indeed the Wann GonSilerin g how 
long they laſt. 

There is not e 1 required 
in making them; the chief thing is to 
make them light, and handy, ſo that a 
man may carry half a dozen on his back 
at a time; for as they are often ſhifted, 
their own weight will break RO if * 
clumſy and hex. 127 

Another fence is netting, but this is on · 
ly for a country where wood is ſcarce. 
This is more expenſive, and not ſo eaſy 
ſhifted, particularly in a hard froſt, W 
often happens in turnip- time. 

As poſts or ſtakes are hard to be got 
either up or down; whereas if the points 
of the bars only juſt enter the ground, ſo 
as to keep them from flipping, they are 
propped up behind = a forked Rick, 

and will ſtand very well. * 
Where there happen to be ſheep with 
horns, they are very apt to get intangled 
in the net, if it be not kept well ſtretched. 
I have known ſeveral loſt by ſuch acci- 
dents. 7 
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fize of a jack-line; the meſhes are about 
four inches ſquare; a cord about half an 
inch in diameter, is ſtretched and run 
through the top of the net, and goes thro' 
holes bored in the top of the ſtakes or poſts, 


which are ſet faſt in the ground at five 
yards diſtance; the bottom of the net is ti- 


ed with a pack cord, to the bottom of each 
ſtake, to keep it in full ſtretch. 


I was once travelling through Scotland, | 


and happened to be in company with a 


gentleman who had net-fencing for his 
| ſheep, but the froſt was then very hard, 


ſo that he could not get the net poſts up 


or down; therefore he had Jult turned the 


2 into all his turnips. 

I told him, by this he would deſtroy 
half his crop, as the ſheep would ſcoup the 
top, and leave the bottom to hold water, 
which would ſoon rot them. | 


In ſhort, I adviſed him to make faggots, 
© (as he had bruſh-wood enough) and make 
dne end broader than the other, and to ſet 


the broad end downwards, and let- them 


The net is made of cording, about the 


r ELSE 


On Sheep-fence for Turnips. 29 7 


lean againſt each other, which (except a 
very high wind) will ſtand very well wich- 
out ſtakes, make a . fence, and be a 
great ſnelter. | 

L happened to be again in company | 
with the ſame perſon. . He told me he 
took my advice, threw his nets aſide, and 
ſtuck to the faggots; for, ſays he, they 
are the readieſt and beſt tence that can be 
made uſe of, as half a dozen men will 
make a ſufficient quantity in a day; be- 
ſides, when the ſeaſon is over, they arg 
good firing. 

Thoſe who have bruſh-wood enough, 
would do well to follow the ſaid directi- 
ons, it is no matter how ſimple the me- 
thod may appear, provided it anſwers the 
end propoſed. | : 

As the ſheep will, or ou he to. have 
their turnips eaten by April, they may be 
ſent to the market; or, if you have clo- 
ver, they will pay very well for keeping, 
till the letter end of May, as the markets 
are advancing tul that time; after which A 
Non, l. P 3 
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you may lay the clover up for meadow, | 
and have a good crop of hay. 

In ſhort, if a farmer manage his af- 
fairs right, by laying in his ſtock of ſheep 
in a proper ſeaſon, and buying what we 
call half thicks; he need not doubt of 
doubling his money, and ſell them off in 
April, when the turnips are over: if he 
keeps them longer on clover, he may ex- 
pect a farther advanee, beſides he is at no 
expence of harveſting, &c. and his ſheep 
carry his crop to the market, and the 
land is well manured, cleared of weeds, 
and in good order, for two other pro- 
fitable crops, namely, barley, and clo- 
ver. 
Lay- land, ſummer fallowed out of the 
ſod, is a ſure preparative for turnips, with- 
out any ſort of manure. | 

Indeed ſummer-fallow, for graſs-land, 
is an excellent piece of huſbandry, being 
the beſt dreſſing land can have, and is 
ſure to bring a crop of any thing, let the 
land be ever ſo poor aforetime; the roots 
of the graſs and weeds or whatever has 
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grown in it, being diſperſed and mingled 
with the ſod, when they come to be turn- 


ed up to the ſun are ſtopped of vegetati- 


on, by which means they rot, and are 
rendered a manure of the richeſt kind, 
every fibre is full of nitre, and enriches 
the particles of earth that clings about 
It. F 1. * ; 


It is a doubt to me, but three inches 


deep in graſs-land, has as much bulk of 
weeds or graſs-roots, &c. as of mold, and 
if ſo, what a dreſſing muſt it give to ſuch 


land when rotten; but you have this ful- 


ly explained in a former chapter. 


* © * 
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A Table of expence and profit of an Engliſh 
acre of Turnps, when eaten off by ſheep. - 


There is no doubt, but a tole- I. s. d. 
rable acre of turnips, will feed 

15 ſuch weathers, as will coſt in 

autumn, twelve pounds a ſcore, 

and by the common courſe of 

things, there is likewiſe no 

doubt that when fat, and by the 

advance of markets, they will 

give in April 241. a ſcore, which 

leaves a profit to the, farmer of 9 © © 
If they grew upon fallow, I 

allow eight plowings, which if 

done with one man and two hor- 

ſes, will be worth 2 8. 6d. each 


_ plowing. 338 1 89 0 

To harrowing, ſowing and rol- 
ling - - 2 0 

To ſeed ts - o o 6] 


A Table on Turnips. 
Brought over 
To forking up the turnips, and 


attending the ſheep, in ſhift- 


ing the bars, and hay, &c. 
To market expences, driving, 


Sales-maſter, &c. jw fol 
Tohalfayear's intereſt for twelve 

pounds - HEATER: 
To land rent 5 


Total expence 


Clear profit 
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Remarks and illuftrations on the fore going Table, 
together with the method Y feeding But 
locks, Oc. 


T is a common thing with good far- 
mers, to make double the price of 
their turnip-fed ſheep in April, (coſt what 
they will in autumn) and I am quite 


clear, the Iriſh and Scottiſh farmers have 


as good a chance to make as much profit, 
if not more, than any in England, as their 


land and labour is cheaper; and let the 


/ 


markets for fat cattle, be high or low, 
the markets for lean, bear nearly the 
ſame proportion in every country. 

I have given good allowance in ſaid 


table, for all labour or attendance, as I 


would not leave it in a farmer's power 
to even think that I would flatter him in- 
to any ſcheme, by ſhewing a great pro- 
fit at the end of a tot up, without allow- 
ing him ſufficient for his labour, Ano 
he 1s ene the ſame. 


1772 Turnips Barley | (lover Graſs | Clover Hay | Wheat | Oats Graf: ., ĩ ˙ 160 ß ,,, 20 16 [112 10 | 10 9 18 58 10 265 161 402 4 
774 | Barley Clover Graſs | (lover Hay | Wheat 'Jats Turnips Graſs Meadow 0 30 160 120 108 180 668 | 28 20 16 |112 10 IO 9 18 58 10 | 265 161 402 4 
1776 | Clover Graſs | Clover Hay | heat Oats Turnips Barley Graſs Meadow 40 30 30 160 120 108 180 | 668 28 20 16 [112 10 104 9 18 58 10 | 265 161 402 4 
1778 | Clover Hay | Wheat (ats Turnips Barley Clover Graſs Grafs - | Mexdow!] 40 30 30 I 60 I20 108 180 -| 668 28 20 16 [112 10 10 1 18 58 10 | 265 16] 402 4 
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| EXPLANA TION of the above TABLE. f 4 

The Columns wherein ſtands ABCIEFGH is ſuppoſed to be eight Fields, fix of which is always kept in a regular Suceeſſion of Clover and Tillage ; the other two G and H is natural Meadow and Paſture, as it is a equal Chance, but out of every 150 Acres, near twenty may be rocky or woody, 1 
and not improveable or proper for Tilla, but may do well for Paſture. The parallel Line and in each Column as explained, you ſee the yearly Expence and Produce of each different Article, and upon ſubtracting the Exence from the Produce, we find clear Profit each Y ear 402 L 4 5. as appears in 
the Caſh Columns, which makes in fix lars (the Time the Crops are going round) 24131. 4s. clear Profit; neither can a Farmer ſay but I have allowed him as good Living as any Grazier in Ireland could deſire, were h to pay five thouſand a Year Rent. In the Wheat Field he might . - | 
few Acres of Flax; alſo in the Oat Fieldome Peas or Beans, which might not at all leſſen his Profit, but augment it, particularly if the Land was ſuitable for theſe Crops. I hope this appears ſo plain, that it will introdue this profitable and uſeful Branch, on which the comfortable Neceſſaries o 
Lite for both Man and Beaſt depends; 1d what I have ſet forth is no way out of the common Courſe of Things; for were to aſk a Farmer, Was it poſſible for an Acre of Land to produce ten Barrels of Wheat, twenty if twenty-five Barrels of Oats or Barley? He would immediately a I 
a great deal more. Then what has bee, may be again, for the ſame Cauſe will produce the ſame Effect; and when a Farmer has no more Land than he can manage effectually, he may always depend upon the Succeſs hepropoſes. Note, As I expect this Farm to be managed in the BY . = od | 
3 the Corn, and ploughing wit one Man and two Horſes, &c. &c. the above Allowance of Labourers and Servants is full ſufficient; alſo conſidering what Keeping I allow, and the Price the Cattle coſts when ought in, there is no Doubt but they will give what I have charged them in 
ſelling out. g 4 | | | „ . | 3 : | | Ys | 
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A TA BLE ſhewing a regular Succeſſion of Crops in Rotation, and the W 0 and Profit attending 1 50 Acres Farm Engliſh meaſure; ſo that a Farmer may at one View, ſee both what his Farm ought to be ſtocked with, what he ought to make 
Money of, and what Expence he is at, and Profit he gains from one Year to Six, beginning; we ſuppoſe, 1 in the Year 17 68 and ending 1 in 1 7 73. 
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Again I have omitted 1n the table, tak- 
ing notice of the ſheep dunging the land, 
by eating the turnips, which may juſtly 
be accounted worth thirty ſhillings an 
acre, and the fallow is thirty ſhillings 
more; therefore we may moderately deem 
the land three pounds better for this dreſ- 
ſing, and this too, without the loſs of a 
fallow year; alſo a farmer gets the profit 
of his land in his pocket in April, and he 
could not expect it much ſooner, had it 
been under any ſort of corn: all theſe con- 
ſiderations a farmer ought to bear in 
mind; for if he do not impartially rec- 
kon every thing, that makes for, and a- 
gainſt himſelf, from the ſeed going into 
the ground, to the money coming into his 
pocket, he never can be a right judge 
what ſcheme to purſue for his own ad- 
vantage. 

Feeding bullocks on turnips is another 
method practiſed by ſome farmers; but 
this falls ſhort in profit of the ſheep feed- 
ing ſcheme, for though bullocks clear 
double their firſt coſt, and make as much 
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produce out of an acre, yet. the expence 
is greater in attendance, for they are tied 


in a houſe, therefore the turnips muſt be 


carried to them. Every twenty bullocks 
will take two horſes, and two men to at- 
tend on them. : 

Again the land loſes the benefit of dee 
manure, being very conſiderable in what 
it would gain by ſheep. It is true, bul- 
locks make ſome manure, but it is very 


inconſiderable, as the turnips paſs thro' 
them, chiefly by urine. 


The bullocks that are fed by turnips, 


mult. never be watered, or go out of the 
. houſe- from their fiſt being put in, till 
they go to the butcher, for the turnips 


ſupply them with water enough; and if 
they be let at liberty, to run or play, it 
will heat, and diſturb their bowels, inſo- 
much that the turnips will paſs through 
them too quick, before they have time to 


fulfil their office by digeſtion. 


They will eat the turnips the better to 


be waſhed and cut in pieces, about the 


ſize of a middling potatoe; a man mult 
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twice in twenty four hours, tae ſome hay 
under his arm, and give each bullock two. 
or three mouth-fulls out of his hand; a- 
bout half a pound at a time will be ſuffi- 
cient to clean their mouths of any dirt or 
„„ eee 161" 
Some farmers manute their meadow 
lands, by feeding ſheep upon them with 
turnips ; but though they gain in one 
place, they loſe in another, and they alſo 
add a multiplicity of labour and expence 
thereto, by pulling up and carriage, which 
they will very ſenſibly feel, in fifteen or 
twenty acres of turnips: however, every 
one knows his own ſituation the beſt, if 
he bediſtant from dung for his meadows, 
this method of feeding ſheep. upon them 
will give an excellent dreſſing. Some feed 
dos with turnips, but this is a bad way, 
for the cattle ſpoil and tread. the land; 
neither are turnips a proper feeding for 
cattle that run about, no more a 
a working bullock. IR 
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An Explanation of a Machine for Sowwins, 

Harrowwing and Rolling at one Time, with 

one Man and two Horſes, | 


HE Perfection of this Machine will 
evidently appear, when it 1s proved, 
that it is botha Saving of feed, and wrought 
with little Expence. This was my intention 
when I firſt ſet myſelf about it. Any thing 
loſes it's Value, if the Expence over-balance 


the Utility, let the Invention be ever ſo in- 


genious. What Merit is it for a gentleman 
to ſay, that he has improved his Lands to 


a great pitch, when perhaps they have 


coſt near as much as the purchaſe is worth. 

This Machine is alſo very uſeful for 
harrowing Moſs from the Roots of Graſs, 
in Meadow or Paſture Land. When it is 
uſed for harrowing Voſs, the Hopper and 
Machinery are taken off, and nothing ap- 
pears but the harrow, the frame of which 


4s ſupported by three Wheels, every three 


or tour Pins, as may appear by the Cut, 
may riſe and fall, and gives way to a Hill 
or Stone, without diſturbing any other 
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part of the harrow. There is a ſufficient 
Room or Paſſage for Clods, or Stones to 
traverſe between the Pins, tho' they are 
fixed ſo as to cut within two inches and a 
half of each other; the foremoſt Row of 
| Pins are the largeſt. This Machine will 
ſow any ſort of Corn or any Quantity on 

an Acre, from ſixteen Pounds and upwards; 
and it can be made to ſow either in Drills 
at any Diſtance, or in the broad caſt Way. 
The Roller A, may occaſionally be put in 
the place of the Wheel B, which follows 
the Harrow. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is the Frame 
(ſupported by the three Wheels) which 
the Work ſtands upon; as 7 are all alike 
into which go Gougings which give the 
Pins Liberty to play up and down. 8 is 
an Iron Axle- tree on which is fixed a Cog- 
wheel, that turns the Wheel 9, and the 
ſaid 9 turns the multiplying Wheel 10, 
on which multiplying Wheel are two Flies 
fixed, 11, and 12, theſe Flies ſtrike againſt 
the Bottom of the Hdppers 13, 14, which 
raiſe upthe three Hoppers, (being all in one 
Picce) and lets them fall upon 15, 16, 


* - ok . 
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x7; this ſhakes the Corn out. 18, 1 9, are 


Standards which 20, 21, are fixed an; 


with a Pin to alter higher or lower, 22 
is a ſpread-board, which is faſtened to the 
hopper with Hinges. On the ſpread-board 
are nailed four laths which go up to the 
Mouth of each Hopper 23, 24, 25, the 

Hoppers diſcharge thro' a paſſage of one 
Inch Board, but the front Board 26, which 
goes before the Mouth or Front of all the 


"ter —— — —— — WF 


— 


4 5 
— —— 


4 _ 
FF es OO — 


_ three Hoppers, can be raiſed or lowered 
from the thickneſs of a Grain of Wheat, 6 
to ſix or ſeven Inches high; this is done 
by the two Slopes at each End of the front 
Board, which lies on a ſhoulder, in 27, | 


28. 29, 30, are Standards in which are 
Pullies, to which pullies are fixed a ſtrap 
of white Leather, which is faſtened to the 
Hopper 31, 32. The three Hooks at the 
fore part of the Machine are to fix two 
Horſes of a breaſt, [the two inſi de Traces 


hang upon the middle hook. The le | 


Work is laid down with a ſcale of one 
Inch to a Foot. 
The End o of the N 15% an 
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